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Our private ad- 
vices from Eng- 
land, to which 
allusion was made in these 
pages last month, proved to 
be correct; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement from the 
post of prime minister was 
consummated early in 
March. The course of Eng- 
lish politics has been keenly 
interesting every day for 
many weeks. Most of the current news from Wash- 
ington, with Congress in the middle of the most 
critical session of recent years, has been too dull 
to read without effort; while the English news 
has been, even to us in America, the most eagerly 
scanned of all that has appeared in the newspapers 
from day to day. Every scrap of fresh information 
about Mr. Gladstone has been sympathetically wel- 
comed. There has been an unabated desire to know 
everything that could be learned about the new 
Premier, Lord Rosebery. Even Sir William Har- 
court has at length won the curious and fixed atten- 
tion of American readers. Anything about Mr. Sec- 
retary Asquith and his engagement to Miss Margot 
Tennant is far more sure to attract the quick notice 
of newspaper readers in this country than anything 
that could just now be said about our own Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith. Readers on our 
side of the Atlantic are following the sensational par- 
liamentary career of Mr. Henry Labouchere with 
much greater zest and appetite than they are 
watching, for example, the remarkable strategies 
that Mr. David B. Hill is pursuing at Washington. 
A great discussion has been raging in this country 
regarding the relations of the Senate toward the Ex- 
ecutive and toward the other House of Congress. 
Yet unquestionably the contest that begins to fill the 
air in England regarding the House of Lords and its 
obstruction of legislation has a dramatic interest 
even for Americans that the Washington situation 
does not possess. 


English Versus 
American 
Politics. 





Why is it that the great game of poli- 
tics in England is so much easier to fol- 
low and so much more thrilling in its 
daily incidents than the great game of politics in 


Why the English 
Game is More 
Exciting. 
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America? The question has been often asked, and not 
always intelligently answered. One reason is the full 
centralization of British political life. Just now we 
have been witnessing rather lively times politically 
within the domain of the State of New York, where a 
legislature is in session, and many questions are before 





UNARMING.—From Punch (London). 


“Unarm !—The long day’s task is done !” 
(Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, Scene 12.) 


These local issues have engrossed more 
There is much 


the people. 
attention than affairs at Washington. 
talk about nominations for Governor. A Constitu- 
tional convention is soon to assemble. And in many 
other States, as in Iowa, Colorado, California, New 
Jersey and Ohio, home political questions and home 
political personages have filled the public mind to the 
obscuring of events and men at Washington. Even 
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when we endeavor to fix our attention upon the course 
of affairs at the Federal capitol, we find it necessary 
to change the focus continually. The boy who wants 
to miss nothing thatis done at the circus where simul- 
taneous performances are going on in three rings, 
finds his eye and brain subjected to a severe and anx- 
ious responsibility. And the observer who wishes to 
mniss nothing of the political performance at Wash- 
ington,—when one House is engaged with a tariff or 


MR. H. H. ASQUITH. 


‘coinage bill, when the other is wrestling with a 
Supreme Court nomination or an anti-option bill, and 
when the Administration is busy on its own inde- 
pendent account with the issue of a national loan or 
an attempt to enthrone a Queen,—is facing a well- 
nigh baffling task. Moreover, the most interesting 
things go on behind the scenes. The Cabinet never 
comes before Congress for public cross-examination, 
and Congress itself does its real work by means of 
committees rather than by process of open debate. 
There are really a dozen rings in the Washington 
political circus, into most of which the spectator 
is allowed only an occasional unsatisfactory peep. 
But in England there is absolute unity in the per- 
formance. For all practical purposes the Cabi- 
net and Prime Minister,—7. e., the Executive 
Government,—are a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Everything is fought out in that one arena. 
Occasionally, as now, it happens that the Prime Min- 
ister is in the House of Lords; and it is always true 
that several members of the Ministry are Lords. 
None the less it is a fact that the Government stands 
or falls with the support or rejection of a majority of 
the House of Commons, and that the whole political 
game is played in that one spot. The House of Lords 
possesses no interest so far as its proceedings are con- 
cerned, That is to say, no one ordinarily attaches 
any importance to its debates or opinions. It is of 
consequence merely because it may stand in the way 
now and then as an obstruction. The interesting 
question that then arises is, What will the House of 
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Commons do about it? The game may be hindered 
and its outcome seriously affected by such an outside 
influence as the House of Lords. But the fact is not 
altered that the whole game remains in the hands of 
the Commons and there are really no other partici- 
pants. 

Another thing is to be noted. The leading 
players in the game of British politics do 
not change very rapidly or frequently, 
and we come to know them and follow their fortunes 
with all the warmth of interest that attaches to old 
friends or old enemies. We cannot keep up with 
French politics because every Ministerial upheaval 
lands a fortuitous group of new men on top of the 
situation. But we do not have to ask who Salisbury, 
Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, Randolph Churchill, 
Joseph Chamberlain and George J. Goschen are, nor 
is it difficult to keep track of a party that entrusts its 
leadership to Gladstone, Rosebery, Harcourt, Morley, 
Kimberly, James Bryce, Fowler, Asquith, Trevel- 
yan, and their associates. Labouchere is always on 
hand ; Justin McCarthy, John Dillon, Michael Davitt, 
Tim Healy, Dr. Tanner and other Irish patriots 
maintain their positions and attitudes. John Red- 
mond, the Harringtons, and their little, faction, are 
clearly located in our minds. We are puzzled some- 
what by the shifting groups and factions of so com- 
paratively stable a body as the German Reichstag. 
But in the English political game we know the men, 


Permanence 
of the 
Players. 


MISS MARGOT TENNANT. 
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can estimate their forces, can comprehend the moves, 
and in short can witness the entertainment with a 
comfortable and flattering sense of fairly clear com- 
prehension. Now, to be perfectly frank, most of us 
are not always sure of knowing the men at Washing- 
ton. A strong man does not drop out of English 
politics. Mr. McKinley, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Ingalls, 
Mr. Tracy, Mr. Morton, Mr. Hiscock, Mr. Warner 
Miller and other prominent Republicans are no 
longer participants in the game at Washington. Such 
an exclusion is unknown in England. A seat in the 
House of Commons.can always be found for a promi- 
nent member of either leading party. The fighting 
leaders of the two parties always confront each other. 
The Ministers of the party in power sit on the front 
bench of the Governmental side ; and the ex- Ministers 
of the party out of power sit on the front Opposition 
bench. New men are worked in gradually, but not 
spasmodically. With us, the change of men is very 
rapid. Mr. Cleveland’s present Cabinet was for the 
most part composed of men who had never partici- 
pated at all,—or never with great prominence,—in the 
political game at Washington. Mr. Carlisle’s case 
was the exception that proved the rule. The House 
of Representatives, moreover, is full of new men. 
Even Mr. Wilson himself is a comparatively recent 
figure in our public life, and yet he is an old stager 
when compared with many others who are taking 
most active and prominent parts in our governmental 
business at Washington. 


All of this proves nothing as to the su- 
one periority of the one system or the other. 
Can Claim The consensus of recent European opinion 
Superiority. is inclining towards a preference for the 
American plan of a separation of the executive power 
from the law-making body. But nobody can deny 
that the English system is the more entertaining for 
the onlooker. If the Senate and House were consoli- 
dated into one chamber, and if the Presidential 
Cabinet occupied seats on the floor and were engaged 
in constant discussion of their own acts and policies 
and of pending legislation as it related to their vari- 
ous departments, we should see a more exciting 
political game at Washington; and personality in 
politics would count for much more than it now 
does. If, in addition, our laws and customs did not 
compel a public man to abide by the verdict of the 
State or district in which he lives, but made it readily 
possible fdr him to represent the people of some other 
State or district, we should not lose out of our public 
life at the very moment of their highest usefulness 
such men as Thurman of Ohio, Harlan of Iowa, and 
plenty of others who could be named. Our system 
is far more truly representative of the people than 
the English system, which is essentially aristocratic. 
And such as it is, our system is with us to remain in 
all its most characteristic outlines. But it does not 
furnish us with half as zestful sport as the English 
system of government by a committee of the domi- 
nant party or coalition in the House, of Commons. 
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Obstructing Without any change in the distinctive 
9 Rigetns : 
the Seigniorage features of our legislative system, it 
out, would be possible, at least, to eliminate 
some very objectionable practices. The one impor- 
tant measure which has made its way through both 
houses of Congress since our record closed last month, 
is Mr. Bland’s bill for the coining of the seigniorage, 
—the purport of which was explained in our March 
number. The means by which the enemies of this 
bill retarded its progress in the House deserve em- 
phatic condemnation ; and the means by which its 
friends accelerated its passage through the Senate 
are not less sharply censurable. For two weeks Mr. 
Bland and Speaker Crisp were occupied with strenu- 
ous attempts to secure a quorum in order to act upon 
Mr. Bland’s motion to fix a date for the final vote. 
Members absented themselves upon all sorts of 
trumped-up excuses, and warrants were issued for 
the arrest in various States of truants who had gone 
to their homes on divers pretexts. But more pro- 
voking even than the recreancy of members who left 
Washington and scattered themselves in all direc- 
tions was the conduct of those who remained and 
who actually occupied their seats, yet by refusal to 
participate when Mr. Bland’s motion was put pre- 
vented the securing of a quorum under the rules of 
the House. It will be remembered that under the 
last Republican control of the House of Representa- 
tives Speaker Reed met and vanquished obstruct- 
ive filibustering of this particular character by the 
straightforward device of counting, for purposes of 


a quorum, every member actually in the room, 
whether that member admitted his presence by re- 


sponding to the roll call or not. Mr, Reed simply 


cut the Gordian knot. 


With due tegard for the rights of minor- 
ities and the reasonable duration of de- 
bate, the majority has a right to legis- 
late ; and it has an undoubted right to use masterful 
methods to break up obstruction through the abomi- 
nable tactics of ‘‘no quorum.” Mr. Bland was per- 
haps too harsh and choleric in the language used by 
him in the denunciation of this practice, but he was 
not far from right when he pronounced it essentially 
anarchistic. Lawmakers who desert their posts in 
order to prevent the passage of laws they do not like, 
conspire to effect the total annihilation for the time 
being of the law-making body. This is a matter to 
which constituents should look with care. Members 
who have played these tricks should be asked to re- 
nounce them before they are sent back to Congress 
for another term. The Democrats had made such a 
record of passionate protest against Speaker Reed’s 
rulings and methods that. when they came into au- 
thority themselves they were ashamed to make use 
of his excellent reforms. Their return to obsolete 
parliamentary methods that make filibustering com- 
paratively easy, now affords the Republican members 
under Ex-Speaker Reed’s leadership a very colorable 
pretext for retaliation. Nevertheless, we must pro- 


Down with 
Filibustering ! 
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test that it is not a high impulse of patriotism that 
these Republicans are obeying in resorting to parlia- 
mentary obstruction ; and they deserve the censure of 
their constituents and of the country. The Repub- 
licans, however, were by no means alone in filibus- 
tering against the seigniorage bill. The lead was 
taken by Eastern Democrats. The Democratic ma- 
jority in Congressis so enormous that, unless the pre- 
vailing party is divided against itself, Republicar 
obstruction amounts to nothing whatever. Mr. Bland 
had a heavy task in whipping in the skulkers; but a 
quorum was at length procared, and the bill was 
passed by a vote of 168 to 1290n Thursday, March 1. 


On the following Wednesday, March 
7, the seigniorage bill was brought up 
in the Senate. In the ordinary course 
of things it would have been referred to 
the Finance Committee, but a motion to this effect 
was defeated and the bill was hurried through the 
successive stages required by the rules until it had 
passed its third reading, was beyond the condition 
where amendments could be proposed or entertained, 
and was on the point of submission to final vote. All 
these processes,—which had required a full month in 
the other House, and which, in the reasonable nature 
of the case, should have required at least two or three 
weeks in the Senate,—were gone through with in 
about as small a fraction of time as is taken with the 
writing of these sentences. The result was accom- 


“‘ Railroading "’ 
the Bland Bill 
through the 
Senate 


plished, to use plain language, by parliamentary trick- 


ery. The opponents of the bill, it is true, ought not 
to have been caught napping ; nevertheless they were 
designedly thrown under a misapprehension, and were 
not frankly and openly dealt with. Such performances 
are pot in line with the dignified traditions of the 
United States Senate. They would be disgraceful in 
the pettiest parliamentary body that ever existed, and 
would not be countenanced in a college debating 
society, where smart parliamentary practice is con- 
sidered permissible as a matter of training and disci- 
pline for after life. Mr. Allison of Iowa moved to 
reconsider the vote ordering the bill to its third reading 
and the subject went over to the following Wednesday, 
when the motion to reconsider was defeated by a vote 
of twenty-eight to forty-five. On the following day, 
March 15, the bill was put to its final vote and passed 
by forty-four yeas and thirty-one nays. The thirty- 
one adverse votes were given by nine Democrats and 
twenty-two Republicans. The forty-four votes for 
the bill were given by thirty Democrats, ten Repub- 
licans, and four Populists, counting Senator Stewart 
as a Populist rather than a Republican. Great in- 
terest at once centred about the question whether or 
not President Cleveland would sign the bill. It was 
the staunch opinion of those who have been most in 
accord with President Cleveland’s general financial 
policy that he would unhesitatingly veto this meas- 
ure. Others asserted that while undoubtedly Mr. 
Cleveland would not have any pleasurable emotions 
in allowing the bill to become a law, he would de- 
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cline to veto it lest such action on his part should 
provoke a train of very serious consequences. It was 
claimed that the friends of silver would retaliate 
against the presidential veto of the seigniorage bill 
by refusing to pass the Wilson tariff bill in any form 
through the Senate, and by further bringing in and 
forcing to a passage through both houses a bill for 
free silver coinage. The Senate adjourned after pass- 
ing the seigniorage bill until Monday, March 19, and 
the measure was not signed by the presiding officers 
of the two houses and sent to the White House until 
that date. The strong probabilities seemed to be on 
the side of those who contended that the President 
would refuse to affix his signature. 


The Outlook EYom no point’ of view has the seignior- 

_ for age bill seemed to us to be a desirable 
Bimetallism. yyeasure. From the standpoint of those 
who wish to see silver restored to an important place 
as a money metal, it ought to be clear that the Bland 
seigniorage bill is a mere looking backward toward a 
line of policy that was defeated and abandoned with 
the passage of the act repealing the Sherman pur- 
chase system. A forward movement on new ground 
is what the bimetallists should favor. An important 
commission has been sitting in Germany to inquire 
into the advisability of a larger use of siiver in the 
currency of the German Empire. The deranged con- 
dition of the currency in India, and the commercial 
losses entailed thereby, are leading to a renewed 
study of all phases of the silver question by British 
economists and statesmen. The probability of the 
reassembling of the International Monetary Confer- 
ence begins to increase, and the times are becoming 
considerably more auspicious for the active treatment 
of monetary and coinage questions as international 
rather than national problems. The best thing for 
silver men to do, therefore, would be to abandon for 
the present their futile attempts to rehabilitate the 
standard silver dollar in this country, and to join 
forces with those statesmen and economists of all 
countries who believe in and demand an international 
solution for the silver question. 


The seigniorage bill, however, has 
been a mere episode of the month in 
the history of the United States Sen- 
ate. Real interest has centred in the Senate’s treat- 
ment of the Wilson bill for revision of the tariff and 
internal revenue and the establishment of 4n income 
tax. It-is true that the work upon this measure has 
been in the Finance Committee room rather than 
upon the Senate floor. But the public attention has 
been occupied as fully with the protracted battle in 
committee as if the contest had been taking place in 
the full Senate. The Democratic majority in the 
Senate is not overwhelming as in the House; and 
there are enough Democratic senators who do not 
like the Wilson bill for one reason or for another to 
make very important amendments necessary to in- 
sure its passage. The most determined fight was 


The Wilson Bill 
in the Senate. 
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against the treatment accorded by the Wilson bill to 
sugar. The McKinley tariff puts sugar on the free 
list, making it, however, a basis for reciprocity 
treaties with sugar-producing regions ; and in lieu of 
tariff protection it gives a direct bounty to the 
American sugar producers, most of whom are in 
Louisiana. The Wilson bill proposed to abolish the 
bounty, while doing away with the reciprocity 
treaties and making sugar imports absolutely free. 


Louisiana Lhe Louisiana planters, who have pros- 

Versus pered greatly under the McKinley arrange- 
Free Sugar. ments, would undoubtedly have preferred 
no changes of any kind in existing laws ; but they are 
of course compelled to admit that the bounty system 
is not in accordance with Democratic doctrines, and 











From photograph by Bell, Washington. ; 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE EDWARD D. WHITE. 


that a tariff on sugar, ostensibly for revenue but 
which would also operate to protect American pro- 
ducers, would be the best arrangement they could ask 
a Democratic congress to accept. For this end 
the Louisiana senators, Messrs. Cafferty and White, 
stood out most resolutely and with eventual success. 
Mr. White had been nominated and confirmed for the 
vacancy on the Supreme bench, but instead of put- 
ting on the ermine immediately, he remained in his 
place in the Senate until the sugar victory had been 
won inthe Finance Committee. His place as Senator 
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SENATOR J. NEWTON BLANCHARD. 


has been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. Newton 
Blanchard, who has for some years been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and whose posi- 
tion on the sugar question is as firmly that of his 
Louisiana constituents as was Mr. White’s. The 
new Justice, by the way, was severely criticised in 
some quarters for remaining several weeks in the 
senatorial arena after having been confirmed as a 
member of the Supreme Court, the state of judicial 
business meanwhile urgently requiring a full bench. 
Mr. White at one time was a member of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana, and is regarded as an 
accomplished lawyer, being well versed in all that 
pertains to the theory and practice of law under the 
Code of his State, which is an adaptation of the 
French Code, and which is derived from the Roman 
law rather than from the common law of England 
which lies at the basis of the law practice and judicial 
decisions of all our States except Louisiana. It is 
said that the business of the Supreme Court will be 
facilitated by the acquisition of a judge who is also 
familiar with the French and Roman systems of law. 


Stiffening the But to continue with the tariff contest 
pio bow in inthe Senate,—Democratic senators from 
‘Maryland, West Virginia, and New Jer- 

sey made themselves champions of a duty upon coal 
and iron ore, these materials having been put upon 
the-free list in Mr. Wilson’s bill as it came from the 
House. The lumber interests also prevailed in their 
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attempt to restore a part of the McKinley duty that the 
_ House Wilson bill had abolished. Wool was left upon 
the free list by the Senate committee. In very many 
items the committee increased the duties which had 
been fixed by Mr. Wilson and his colleagues of the 
House, while in a few particulars, the duties were 
made still lower. The tax on distilled liquors under 
the McKinley bill is ninety cents a gallon. The Wil- 
son bill increased it to one dollar, and the Senate com- 
mittee’s revision made it one dollar and ten cents. 
From the revenue standpoint, the great difference 
between the House bill and the bill as revised by the 
Senate committee is the proposed imposition of a tax 
of about one cent a pound upon all raw sugars, and a 
somewhat greater duty upon refined sugars for the 
protection of the American refining trust. It is esti- 
mated that this sugar tax will add forty million dol- 
lars a year to the national revenues. The Wilson bill 
as passed by the House was expected so materially to 
reduce the revenue from imports as to make the in- 
come tax necessary for the sake of meeting the gov- 
ernment’s expenses. The Senate committee did not 
venture to reject the income tax, but its great in- 
crease of the revenue-producing capacity of the bill 
by the placing of duties upon sugar, coal, iron ore 
and lumber, could but add very much to the strength 
of the position of those senators who were prepared 
to make a determined fight on the floor against the 
adoption of an income tax in any form. The most 
outspoken leader in the opposition to the income tax 
on the Democratic side of the Senate is Mr. Hill of 
New York. The Republican senators are nearly or 
quite unanimous against the income tax, and it re- 
mains yet to be seen how many Democrats will join 
Mr. Hill in the attempt to cut away this part of the 
proposed new revenue system. The long delay and 
close contest over the sugar schedule in the Senate 
committee was accompanied by rapid fluctuations in 
the market price of the stock of the American sugar 
trust, and wild speculation prevailed in Wall street 
for several days. Much excitement was created by 
the charge that senators were using their knowledge 
of the situation at Washington to participate in the 
gambling on Wall street. Senator Peffer of Kansas 
offered a resolution demanding investigation into the 
sugar speculations of his colleagues, and this motion 
was only defeated by a narrow majority. A number 
of senators arose to make personal explanations and 
excuses. The incident was a humiliating one; and 
while nothing very scandalous was brought clearly 
to light, the good name of the Senate did not emerge 
with any enhanced lustre. ' 

Another important incident in the sena- 
torial month which we are reviewing 
was the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate upon the Hawaiian question. 
Under the chairmanship of Senator Morgan the com- 
mittee had been conducting a long and very thorough 
investigation into all the circumstances of our diplo- 
matic connection with Hawaiian affairs since the out- 
break of the revolution of January, 1893. The report 
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consists of a volume of some eight hundred printed 
pages, the testimony being included in full. Senator 
Morgan himself drew up the principal document, 
which inits essential findings is decidedly opposed to 
the conclusions that Mr. Blount had reached in his 
famous report to the President. Mr. Morgan fully 
exonerates Minister Stevens from all blame as to the 
origin of the Hawaiian revolution, and finds that he 
was guilty of no misconduct, although disapproving 
of his proclamation of a protectorate. This action of 
Mr. Stevens was, however, immediately disavowed 


SENATOR MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


by President Harrison and Secretary Foster, and has 
not been in controversy at any time since. Senator 
Morgan takes the ground that President Cleve- 
land committed no impropriety in appointing Mr. 
Blount, and finds that it was never the intention 
of President Cleveland to follow up with force his de- 
mand that the provisional government should abdi- 
cate in favor of Lilioukalani. The four Republican 
members of the Foreign Committee, Senators Sher- 
man, Frye, Dolph, and Davis, concurred with the 
Democratic chairman, Senator Morgan, as to the 
‘‘essential findings” of the Morgan report, but took 
occasion to file a supplementary report denying the 
constitutionality of Mr. Blount’s appointment and of 
the placing of the United States naval forces at Hono- 
lulu under his orders or under those of Mr. Willis. They 
also find that the conduct of Messrs. Blount and Willis 
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in holding communication with the deposed queen was 
unwarranted and unlawful, and that President Cleve- 
land was wholly unauthorized in his attempted re- 
opening of the question as to the validity of a govern- 
ment which the United States had duly recognized 
and with which the country was in friendly diplo- 
matic relations. Four Democratic members of the 
Committee, namely, Senators Butler, Turpie, Daniel, 
and Gray, dissented wholly from Senator Morgan’s 
report and submitted a minority report which cen- 
sures Minister Stevens and practically approves from 
beginning to end every step taken by Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Gresham, Mr. Blount, and Mr. Willis. 


Far more significant, however, than the 
mere party loyalty shown in this minority 
report is the statement which Messrs. 
Butler and Turpie take pains to add to their general 
review of the case, in which they avow their belief in 
the annexation of Hawaii to this country. The posi- 
tion of Senator Morgan and of the four Republican 
members of the committee as to annexation has 
already been perfectly well known. It therefore 
appears that seven out of nine members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations have put themselves 
upon formal record as favorable to annexation as soon 
as it can be brought about in a manner that would be 
considered suitable; while it is not clear that the 
other two members would not also under changed 
circumstances be in favor of the same course. Now 
that the attempt of the administration to break down 
the Provisional Government has been definitely aban- 
doned, the whole episode may as well be dropped from 
current controversy and left for the calm verdict of 
the future historian. While we cannot approve of 
the policy pursued for so many months by Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration, we are glad to avow our belief 
in the President’s absolute sincerity from beginning 
to end. The relations between Minister Willis and 
the Provisional Government have for some time been 
of a growingly friendly character. The report of the 
Senate committee was received with much rejoicing 
by the annexationists in Hawaii and with correspond- 
ing disgust and wrath by the royalists and by the 
clique who would like to turn the Sandwich Islands 
over to the British*Empire. President Dole and his 
colleagues have been engaged in the preparation of a 
constitution providing for the establishment of a 
Hawaiian republic. Itis probable that the document 
~vill be submitted to a constitutional convention for 
its discussion, amendment and adoption within a very 
few weeks. There has been much rumor of royalist 
plots and of an impending uprising against the Pro- 
visional Government, but the most reliable advices 
are to the effect that the existing authorities are in a 
condition to maintain themselves against their 
enemies. It is reported that the constitutional con- 
vention will be composed of the present members of 
the governmental councils, eighteen in number, and of 
eighteen other persons, who will be elected by voters 
who have held the suffrage under arrangements here- 
tofore existing. 
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Dectereelte One of the clauses of the Wilson bill 

Treaties directs the President of the United States 
Threatened. + give notice to the government of Hawaii 
that the United States intends to terminate the reci- 
procity arrangements established under the treaty of 
1875. Free trade between this country and the 
Sandwich Islands has been of decided advantage to 
both parties to the compact, for nearly twenty years. 
The breaking off of the arrangement at this time 
would have all the appearance of sheer malignancy 
and unfriendliness. The clause ought not to be 
passed. Upon thestrength of this reciprocity treaty 
great American interests have been built up in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and it would not seem equitable 
thus to sacrifice them without any clear reason other 
than a desire to punish Hawaii and its American res- 
idents for having had the temerity to desire still 
closer arrangements between the two countries. As 
to the new reciprocity treaties established in con- 
formity with Mr. Blaine’s policy as Secretary of 
State, and under the reciprocity clauses of the Mc- 
Kinley Act, there has been a lively discussion in 
Washington and in the newspapers of the country 
over their fate in case the Wilson tariff should 
become enacted into a law. The prevailing, and 
seemingly the correct, opinion is that the treaties 
would fall to the ground without any diplomatic no- 
tice of an intention to terminate them, when the new 
tariff bill came into effect. The value of these 
treaties to our trade with the West Indies and South 
America is a question upon which there is the widest 
diversity of opinion. It seems to us unfortunate that 
the United States should appear in the eyes of the 
whole world so capricious, after having entered upon 
a commercial policy involving treaties with a number 
of foreign countries, as to smash that policy ruth- 
lessly before it has had a fair opportunity to demon- 
strate either its success or itsfailure. Such arbitrary 
reversals of policy are not statesmanlike. 


The The Democratic party came into power 
Pending withso clear a mandate from the people 
Tariff Policy. that it is abundantly authorized to make 
very radical changes in the whole revenue system of 
the United States. But it certainly had no mandate 
to cut, slash, tinker and deform for the mere sake of 
being able to claim that it had at last done something 
about the tariff. The Wilson bill as it left the House 
was a high protectionist measure in every principle. 
The added work of the Senate committee has not 
made it in any point of principle a more thoroughly 
protective bill than Mr. Wilson himself made it, but 
has added to it much more of the character of a log- 
rolling measure, altered not to conform with any 
principle, but simply to favor certain special interests 
that were strong enough to insist upon having them- 
selves protected. The result has been thus far to 
confuse and disturb the course of trade and industry. 
If the bill should become a law in one form or an- 
other, it would have effected nothing of broad and 
fundamental importance. It would simply have 
given us the prospect of a cessation of further actual 
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changes so long as Mr. Cleveland remains in the 
White House,—that is, for a few months after the 
presidential election of 1896. If on the other hand 
the Democrats had shown something of the courage 
of their Chicago platform, had thrown discriminating 
and protective tariffs to the winds, and had adopted 
a simple, uniform tariff for the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing a revenue,—fixing a future date for its taking 
effect, so that manufacturers and all others should 
have time to make their plans accordingly,—the situ- 
ation would be totally different. Even many Repnb- 
licans who prefer McKinley protection to its pending 
Democratic caricature, would gladly support a plan 
for the total abandonment of discriminating tariffs 
and the adoption of a lucid and simple revenue 
system. 


The Late _nere is this to be said for the programme 
Aggressive of the Republican Congress which enacted 

Policy. the McKinley bill: It was a bold, well- 
conceived and many-sided policy for the rapid ag- 
grandizement of the United States in its commercial 
and its political interests. It was intended to make 
complete in the present decade the unrivaled suprem- 
acy of the United States as a manufacturing country. 
It was expected to round out our iron and steel in- 
dustry by the transfer from Great Britain of that 
special branch known as the tin-plate manufacture. 
The addition to our textile manufactures of a great 
and productive linen industry was part of the pro- 
gramme. It was carefully designed through the 
bounty system to add sugar to the list of our great 
crops, partly through the further encouragement of 
cane growing in the South, but chiefly through the 
development of the beet sugar industry and the 
sorghum cane industry in the West. Its reciprocity 
policy was intended to give our manufacturers a 
special opportunity to push their wares in the Latin- 
American countries lying south of us, inasmuch as 
we were already the principal purchasers of their 
great exports of sugar, coffee, hides, dye-stuffs, and 
so on. This same policy looked toward the rapid 
revival of the American merchant marine through 
postal subsidies, and believed that reciprocity would 
lead to a direct traffic between our ports and those 
of South America,—a traffic that would tend to seek 
American bottoms. It was a policy which, if the 
Republicans of the Harrison-Blaine school had re- 
mained in power, would have led inevitably to the 
construction of the Nicaragua canal under exclusive 
American auspices, would have annexed the Ha- 
waiian islands and developed a great coal and supply 
station in Pearl Harbor, would have persisted 
until successful in negotiations for one or more 
coaling stations in the West Indies, and would in 
short have pushed at every point the doctrine and 
principle of our national hegemony in all Western 
Hemisphere affairs. Such a policy would have led 
by logical necessity to an early attempt to secure 
commercial and political union between the United 
States and Canada, Whether or not an intelligent 
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American citizen sympathizes with the main prin- 
ciples of this large aggressive public policy, is almost 
entirely a matter of temperament. Senator Morgan 
of Alabama happens to be a Democrat by virtue of 
the geographical argument; but it has long been 
easy to see that he belongs instinctively to what we 
may call the American imperial school. There are 
other Democrats in public life besides Mr. Morgan 
who belong temperamentally to that same way of 
thinking. On the other hand there are not a few Re- 
publicans who remain in their party through ties of 
tradition or the convenient logic of locality, who are 
as devoid of the broad, imaginative, imperial ambi- 
tion for América, as President Cleveland himself. 
They have no sympathy whatsoever with the idea of 
an expansion of our commercial power, or of our in- 
fluence whether in one half or in both halves of this 
planet, through aggressive public action. 


It is the misfortune of the Democratic 
party at the present time not to know 
just where it stands with reference to a 
large and expansive American policy. The fact that 
England, as asmall and highly developed manufact- 
uring country, does not find it advantageous to build 
a tariff wall around herself, has blinded many Ameri- 
cans to the fact that Great Britain, far from pursuing 
a laissez faire course toward British trade and the 
expansion of British interests, is constantly engaged 
in promoting, with the whole force of its govern- 
mental agencies, the increase of British commerce 
and influence in all parts of the world. It would be 
well if our American statesmen of both parties, but 
particularly those of the Democracy, would devote 
some study to the larger questions of national policy, 
in order to find out what they believe and to decide 
where they will stand. The imaginative and aggres- 
sive policy which filled the mind of Mr. Blaine in his 
last years is a fascinating one —fraught with dangers, 
but magnificent upon the whole and not too chimer- 
ical for practical purposes if deliberately entered upon 
by the nation. On the other hand, the opposite policy 
isa safe and honorable one, and has much to com- 
mend it. It is a policy which rests upon the principle 
that it is the business of our government to maintain 
justice, to do with efficiency those things clearly com- 
mitted to it as its duties and functions, and for the 
rest to leave the States to their own devices and private 
business to its own development in its own way under 
the great natural laws that affect supply and demand. 
At present neither one of these two broadly different 
views of what should be our American national policy 
for the next quarter century is the exclusive policy of 
either party, but it is evident that Republican opinion 
inclines predominantly to the one view, and that 
the Democratic opinion inclines toward the other, 
though with misgivings and uncertainty. The Harri- 
son-Blaine-McKinley policy had the imperial and 
aggressive quality beyond all question. Mr. Wilson, 
in his position as chairman of the Chicago convention 
and in the main tenor of his subsequent addresses, has 
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stood with President Cleveland, Mr. Waterson, Mr. 
Springer and Mr. Mills upon the principles of the 
opposite policy. But the Wilson bill, as amended by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, represents 
neither the one policy nor the other, and is without 
any characteristic quality or guiding or controlling 
principle of its own. Nobody can at present predict 
a date when the measure will reach a final vote in the 
Senate. Still less can it be conjectured when the im- 
portant Senate amendments will have run the gaunt- 
let of the conference committees of the two houses ; 
when the report agreed upon by the conference can be 
adopted at the two ends of the Capitol building; or 
finally when the finished product can be put into the 
hands of the President for his signature. All this 
may come to pass in a month, but so speedy an out- 
come is hardly to be expected. 


The war in Brazil has ended with the com- 
plete subjugation of the insurgents. The 
rank and file of the insurgent soldiers and 
sailors were accorded full amnesty. The leaders were 
not included in the general forgiveness. At last ac- 
counts Admiral Mello was in hiding, and Admiral Da 
Gama, who had been the real leader of the insurgents 
for some time, had taken refuge with his officers on 
board a Portuguese man-of-war. A presidential elec- 
tion had been held on March 1st, and a distinguished 
civilian, Mr. Prudente de Moraes, was elected presi- 
dent by a large majority. This gentleman is said 
to command to an unequaled extent the respect and 
confidence of the Brazilian people. He has for some 
time filled the post of president of the senate. He 
is a man of learning, high personal character and ex- 
perienced statesmanship, and his election, followed 
by the speedy capitulation of the insurgent fleet, ends 
the early chapters of the attempt to establish a re- 
public in Brazil. From this time forth we shall hear 
nothing more of plots and revolutions having as their 
object the restoration of monarchical institutions in 
the greatest and richest of the South American coun- 
tries. Our fuller appreciation of the late Brazilian 
troubles makes apparent some interesting facts. For 
example, it now seems clear that it was only through 
the representations and active exertions of the United 
States government that the European powers were 
prevented from recognizing the insurgents as possessed 
of belligerent rights. While European governments 
did not openly recognize the alleged civil government 
which the insurgents had set up as a basis for their 
claim to an international standing, it is none the less 
true that these European powers, Great Britain in 
particular, manifested a remarkable degree of len- 
iency toward theinsolent behavior of the insurgent 
fleet in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. The British war- 
ships absolutely refused to lend any protection to 
British merchant vessels, and Admiral Benham of the 
American navy was compelled to assert, for the ships 
of other nations as well as for our own, the right to 
carry on without molestation their peaceful commer- 
cial activities in the docks and at the wharves. The 
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cause of the insurgents declined rapidly and inevi- 
tably from the moment that it came to be understood 
that they were receiving pay from the representatives 
of Brazilian ex-royalty in Europe, and that Da 
Gama’s ultimate object was the restoration of the 
monarchy. It would seem that Great Britain was in 
some covert sympathy with this object, as were other 
European powers, and that the whole affair at bottom 
was acontest between Western Hemisphere autonomy 
and republicanism, and the European proclivity for 
monarchical institutions plus the European reluctance 
to miss any opportunity for interference in cis-Atlan- 
tic affairs. On this hypothesis Americans can per- 
haps view with less poignant regret the fact that Mr. 
Charles R. Flint’s fleet, fitted out at New York under 
orders from President Peixoto, was so influential in 
bringing the insurrection to its end. It is‘ true 


that the dynamite gun of the Nictheroy found 
no opportunity to try 


its power for destruc- 
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tion upon the insurgent men-of-war. But this 
was solely because the rebel fleet struck its 
colors when the WNictheroy and its companion 
vessels appeared at the entrance to Rio Harbor. The 
republic of Brazil has certainly gone through dis- 
tracting and costly experiences. But this civil war 
has not compared, in the degree of devastation it has 
wrought, with Balmaceda’s war in Chili or with 
several other South American conflicts of recent years. 
Let us hope for stable, tranquil and sound republican 
government in the great Brazilian commonwealth, 
and for the maintenance of close and cordial relations 
between that republic and our own. At this juncture 
it is hardly to be wondered at that there should be 
Americans who would wish to see the reciprocity 
treaty with Brazil continued and made yet more in- 
clusive in its scope, and would also like to see a great 
increase of direct steamship communication between 
New York and Rio Janeiro under the auspices of the 
two governments. 
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The failure of the Brazilian insurgents, 
in spite of European encouragement, has 
not done away with the demand for Ad- 
miral Benham’s services in protection of American 
interests. That gallant officer has been ordered to 
Bluefields, on the coast of Nicaragua, in order at 
once to protect American trade endangered by local 
disturbances and to represent if necessary the Amer- 
ican doctrine that European interference in Central 
American affairs will not be welcomed by the United 
States government. A portion of Nicaragua known 
as the Mosquito Coast is occupied by a tribe of In- 
dians exercising self-government in some such anom- 
alous fashion as the Cherokees, for instance, in our 
Indian Territory. There is a large fruit trade from 
that coast, chiefly in the hands of citizens of the 
United States. The seaport is Bluefields, and it lies 
not very far distant from the Caribbean entrance to 
the Nicaragua canal. For several months Nicaragua 
and Honduras have been engaged in one of those Cen- 
tral American wars which are of such frequent oc- 
currence and such slight consequence to the world at 
large that they usually attract little outside at- 
tention. The trade of the Mosquito Coast has 
suggested a source of revenue that the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua has often contemplated with 
envious eyes. Some weeks ago Nicaraguan 
troops marched to the Mosquito Coast and took pos- 
session, ostensibly to meet a Hondurean force, but 
more probably with the intention of bringing the res- 
ervation under the full jurisdiction for revenue pur- 
poses of the central Nicaraguan government. It was 
under these circumstances that the United States 
corvette Kearsurge was ordered to Bluefields, and it 
was upon her course thither that she struck upon 
Roncador reef. Thus we were deprived of a naval 
representative on the Central American coast, and 
the news was received at Washington from Minister 
Lewis Baker that marines from a British war ship 
had landed and assumed control of the situation. 
Subsequently, it is said, the commander of the British 
vessel cabled to London for instructions, and eventu- 
ally withdrew his marines and left Bluefields. The 
incident might easily and naturally be interpreted as 
a kindly act on the part of the British commander, 
who in view of the accident to the Kearsarge and the 
absence of any other American vessel, undertook to 
protect American interests and property, along with 
the comparatively slight interests of other foreign 
merchants, 
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Unfortunately there has been a strong 
impression that the landing at Bluefields 
was intended to reassert a fanciful claim 
to a British protectorate over the Mosquito Indians— 
a pretense that never had any substantial basis, and 
that was abandoned a full generation ago. Satisfactory 
explanations will undoubtedly be forthcoming. Mean- 
while, Admiral Benham will have manifested with 
sufficient distinctness our concern regarding affairs in 
Central America. The Bluefields situation owes its 
interest almost wholly to the fact that this point lies 
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so near the entrance to the ship canal, and that it is 
the well-matured policy of the United States to con- 
trol, both commercially and politically, the proposed 
water passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The United States can have no disposition 
to wish Great Britain ill in her maintenance of Gib- 
raltar and Malta, her control of Egypt, her firm pos- 
session of the Suez canal, and the maintenance at all 
hazards of her unobstructed route to India and 
Australia. The United States can look on with in- 
difference, if not rather with positive approval, as 
Great Britain proceeds to appropriate larger and ever 
larger areas of South Africa. Nor do we object to 
the constant widening of British jurisdiction in Asia 
by the invasion from India gf adjacent provinces. 
But this country cannot view with any satisfaction 
the disposition of Great Britain from her original lim- 
ited foothold at the mouth of the Essequibo river to 
push forward the frontiers of British Guiana by ap- 
propriating territory that belongs to Venezuela. We 
shall naturally give all the benefit of the doubt to the 
self-governing republic that is on the ground, rather 
than to the British Empire that ought not to hold 
sovereignty over a foot of South American soil. The 
United States, also, will not admit the faintest color of 
British authority in Central America, nor will this 
country sanction any British plans for the acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii. 


Events of the past few weeks, following 
the conviction and sentence of McKane, 
the Coney Island ‘‘ boss,” have progressed 
cumulatively toward the overthrow of political cor- 
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ruption in and about New York. The efficient work 
as prosecuting officer performed by Mr. Wellman, one 
of the New York associate district attorneys, has re- 
sulted in the conviction of a long list of.offenders who 
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committed election crimes under Tammany inspira- 
tion last November. Such an object lesson has not been 
given to New York ward politicians since the days of 
the Tweed overthrow. At that time it was the chief 
offenders rather than the small fry who were caught 
in the toils of the law. It isperhaps just as desirable 
for practical purposes that the petty tools should at 
this time have been the sufferers. Election inspectors 
who made false returns, repeaters, perjurers who 
swore to blindness in order that the district or pre- 
cinct boss might accompany them into the polling 
booth and assure himself that the votes were de- 
livered as bought—these are the types of offenders 
who have been sent to prison for periods varying from 
a month or two up to five or six years, besides 
being subjected to considerable fines. Politics will 
be less zealously pursued by men of this class hence- 
forth in New York. The Coney Island prosecutions 
meanwhile have been making progress, and Suther- 
land, the local police justice who was associated with 
McKane in the conspiracy against the election laws 
and a fair vote, has in his turn been convicted. In a 
large number of towns and cities of New York State 
local elections were held early in March. In the city 
of Troy there was much disturbance at the polls 
through outrages committed by precisely the same 
class of roughs and election criminals as have been 
under prosecution in New York and Brooklyn. In 
an assault upon honest men at one of the Troy polling 
places, a gang of thugs murdered a reputable citizen. 
This sad event promises to have the good result of 
leading to a cleansing of the Augean stables of Troy 
politics. In this connection it should be noted that 
some weeks ago both houses of Congress passed a bill, 
which was promptly signed by the President, repeal- 
ing all vestiges remaining on the statute books of 
laws which provide for the federal oversight, under 
certain conditions, of Congressional elections. An 
end has thus been put to such efforts as those, for 
instance, of John I. Davenport in New York City, to 
check illegal registration and voting. But, after all, 
the recent experiences of New York, Brooklyn, and 
othgr cities show conclusively enough that the com- 
munities themselves must look out for the honest 
working of the election laws, and that federal regula- 
tion and control could afford no realremedy. The 
repeal of the federal election laws will not militate 
against the interests of either party in New York City 
next No¥ember nor in the presidential contest of 1896. 


Republican Lt is not strange that the Republicans are 
Hopes and looking forward toward the Congressional 
Prospects. elections next November with revived hopes 
and anticipations. The unprecedented commercial 
stagnation of the past winter, continuing as it does 
with little abatement, has been anything but helpful 
to the party in power. During the discussion of the 
Wilson bill in the House of Representatives, two spe- 
cial Congressional elections were held in New York 
City districts. 'Tammany had made two vacancies at 
Washington by calling Mr. Fitch home to become 
City Controller and Colonel Fellows to become Dis- 
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trict Attorney. It was not supposed that there would 
be any difficulty in electing Democrats to fill their 
vacant seats in the House. A short but spirited con- 
test resulted in Republican victory in one of the dis- 
tricts, while nearly all of the usual Democratic ma- 
jority was swept away in the other district. The 
successful Republican was Mr. Lemuel E. Quigg, a 
talented young journalist of the New York Tribune 
staff. The successful Democrat was Mr. Isidor Straus, 
a prominent dry goods merchant who carries on a 
great business under the well-known firm name of 
R. H. Macy & Co., who is highly esteemed as a phil- 
anthropist and a political reformer, and who is 
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eminently worthy of a seat in Congress. Apart 
from personal considerations, the result of the 
election in these two districts was immensely en- 
couraging to the Republican party, because it 
indicated a sweeping reaction. Not long after 
these New York City elections, a vacant seat in the 
Pennsylvania Congressional delegation required the 
choice of a congressman at large. The Republicans 
nominated Mr. Galusha A. Grow, who had many 
years ago spent several terms in the House and had 
at one time filled the office of Speaker. Great inter- 
est was shown in this election because the entire State 
of Pennsylvania was to participate in it, and because 
the tariff question was to be made the one issue. Mr. 
Grow was elected by a plurality over the Democratic 
candidate of nearly 188,000. The Pennsylvania Re- 
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publican plurality in the presidential election of 1892 
had been less than 64,000. Mr. Grow’s plurality is 
much the largest that has ever been given in that 
State. The local elections in March throughout the 
State of New York indicated, unmistakably, a strong 
Republican tide. Spring elections in several other 
States have shown the same tendency. The Republi- 
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cans of New York State are counting upon electing a 
successor to Governor Flower, and the question of a 
candidate is assuming much interest in party circles. 


New York ue New York State Legislature has had in 
Legislative hand a series of important measures affect- 

Topics. ing the great metropolis. It has passed a 
bill authorizing the submission of the question of 
municipal consolidation to a popular vote of the peo- 
ple of New York, Brooklyn, Staten Island, and cer- 
tain other adjacent areas at the next November elec- 
tion. There is every prospect that the people will 
ratify by a large majority this magnificent proposal 
for a **Greater New York.” The Legislature has 
also set on foot an investigation into the police system 
of New York City and the alleged connivance of the 
police department with crime and election frauds. 
The inquiry promises to be a very extended one, and 
it is hoped that it may be thorough. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
society and the New York Chamber of Commerce 
are actively abetting the work. Some form of newly 
constituted police supervision is expected to pass the 
Legislature. All authorities, outside of those who 
have partisan ends to gain, favor a single police com- 
missioner. The Legislature has been at work upon 
an improved ballot law and a safer and fairer system 
of electoral inspection. A very important bill has 
been drawn up by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce providing for the construction on the city’s 
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own financial credit of an underground rapid transit 
system, the lines to be operated on a lease by a 
private company, but the property to belong to the 
city. The bill is feasible in every way and sound 
to the core. It is almost unanimously supported 
by the metropolitan press, and it is believed that 
the Legislature will pass it. ‘ 


A Proposed Very interesting measure i’ a bill which 
Temperance originated with the Hon. John O’Donnell, 
i. who has been conspicuously identified 
with reform legislation in the State of New York 
for several decades. Mr. O’Donnell’s bill is intended 
to bring together on a practical platform all shades, 
schools and cliques of temperance people. It may be 
characterized as an improved form of local prohibi- 
tion. It provides a plan by which a majority of the . 
legal voters of any town, county, or city ward, to- 
gether with a preponderance of the tax-paying in- 
terest of the community, may sign a petition against 
the granting of licenses to sell intoxicating liquor. If 
the petition is sustained both by a majority of all the 
legal voters and also by men and women who pay 
more than half the taxes of the community, no 
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liquor licenses shall be granted for a period of five 
years. At the end of five years the success of a like 
petition would secure prohibition for a further term. 
Mr. O’Donnell’s system has the advantage of taking 
the saloon question entirely out of party politics, 
and it provides a method by which the real wishes 
of a community may be carefully and deliberately 
ascertained and obeyed. At present, there seems 
little probability that this bill, the details of which 
have been worked out with very great care, will re- 
ceive legislative attention this year. But if the op- 
ponents of the saloon throughout the State should 
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suddenly conclude to join hands and flood the Legis- 
lature with petitions in behalf of the O’Donnell bill, 
something quite surprising and unexpected might 
happen. 


Gladstone's Retire- "The month just gone has forced upon 
ment and the Fight public attention two British topics 
Against the Lords. ; ; 
of commanding moment. One is 
constitutional, the otheris personal ; yet, graveas is the 
constitutional issue, the personal stirs the deeper con- 
cern. The conflict between Lords and Commons 
seems to mark no such turning point in British his- 
tory as does the retirement of Mr. Gladstone. His 
noble career is fittingly characterized for our readers 
this month by Mr. Stead, who also writes with his 
accustomed perspicacity concerning the new Premier, 
Lord Rosebery. It is a strange irony of fate which 
calls a Peer to lead the Liberal Party at the very 
moment when the Party is nerving itself for what it 
would like to consider a final conflict with the Peers. 
It is of a piece with the cynicism of the situation in 
which the past weeks have set the Upper House. The 
Lords have been cruelly disillusioned. In throwing 
out the Home Rule Bill last year they knew they had 
behind them the majority of the representatives of 
England in the Lower House. By that fact they felt 
emboldened to despise the mandate of ‘‘ the Celtic 
fringe.” They found themselves, as they imagined, 
rewarded for their courage. When they had de- 
stroyed the bill there was scarcely a whisper of popu- 
lar agitation. By their own side they were lauded to 
the skies as the very saviors of the Empire. They 
were held up as models of patriotism and public 
virtue. The Commons were correspondingly dispar- 
aged and vilified. The Lords were told that they 
were the truly representative chamber ; by some in- 
scrutable process they had a better right to speak for the 
nation than the spokesmen whom the nation itself had 
chosen. The Peers would not have been mortal had 
they remained unmoved by such overflowing adula- 
tion. Their spirits rose. They began to believe what 
was told them so eloquently and so oft. No longer a 
chamber inwardly conscious of existing only on suf- 
ferance, they began to consider themselves a real and 
not a nominal branch of the legislature. Forgetting 
that a non-elective house is an anomaly and an ana- 
chronism in a democratic state, they showed signs of 
supposing that they were empowered, trusted, hon- 
ored by the nation not less, perhaps more, than was 
the other House. They defied the Commons once and 
again. And still no harm came to them. Demos 
slumbered heavily, and they mistook his heavy 
breathing for a murmur of approval. So they took a 
step further. But that was just onestep too far. 
Semblances gave out. Realities asserted themselves, 
The dream of the Peers was over. They found they 
were living in a democracy after all. Not they, the 
stately and heroic saviors of Empire, but the Com- 
mons—the noisy, vulgar, Irish-led Commons—repre- 
sented the will and the power of the nation. The 
Lower House was supreme. The Upper House was 
compelled, however reluctantly, to submit. 
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What the & Tésumé may be valuable. The quarrel 
Peers Tried between the Houses during February ran 

to Do, —_ this course: On the 1st the Peers began 
to consider the Parish Councils Bill in committee. 
When it left their hands on the 11th it had under- 
gone extensive alterations. The most important of 
these alterations, being likely to afford the occasion 
of much later discussion in the campaign against the 
Lords, may as well be enumerated. They form an 
interesting revelation of the inner attitude of the 
Lords temporal and spiritual to local self-govern- 
ment. 

The Peers’ amendments made parish councils optional for 
all villages having less than 500 inhabitants ; thus 
rendering adoption doubtful in more than four thou- 
sand villages. 

They took away the right of the Parish Council to hold 
certain of its meetings in the church schoolroom ; 
thus leaving in a number of cases only the alternative 
of the public-house. Mr. F. C. Gouid hit off the sit- 
uation in bis now almost historic Westminster car- 
toon. 

They required the order for compulsory sale or hire of 
land for allotments to come before Parliament; in 
many cases an all but prohibitive condition : and the 
cost was further increased by allowing compensation 
to be given for compulsory sale. 

They limited the local power of adopting adoptive Acts, 
such as for establishing Free Libraries, etc. 

They necessitated the levying of a separate rate to meet 
the cost of election. 

They retained church wardens as trustees of non-ecclesi- 
astical charities. and took away the power to appoint 
a majority of trustees of such charities. 

Shey exciuded the London Vestries from the scope of the 
Bill. 

They took away from the Chairman of the Council the 
office of justice of the peace. 

They allowed only those who paid rates directly (and not 
in the rent through the landlord) to be eligible as 
Councilor or Poor Law Guardian ; thus excluding 
most of the agricultural laborers. Lord Salisbury 
wished similarly to limit the voting qualification— 
thus disfranchising most of the agricultural laborers 
—but was prevented by the opposition of the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

The readiness with which the bishops generally 
supported these anti-democratic amendments has 
called forth angry remonstrances from radical church- 
men, and is certainly not likely to win Hodge’s vote 
for the establishment. 


Employers’ L2¢ House of Commons having reas- 
ployers 
Liability sembled on the 12th, proceeded next day 
Discharged. + consider the Employers’ Liability, as 
amended by the Lords. An amendment to allow the 
privilege of ‘‘ contracting out ” for three years to firms 
which had already made insurance agreements with 
their workmen was accepted by the Government as a 
compromise, but carried only by a majority of 2 
(215-213). Earl Dudley’s clause permitting ‘ con- 
tracting out” was then refused by 219 to 197. On the 
19th. the bill came back to the Peers, and once again 
the Dudley clause was inserted. Wext day the unfort- 
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unate bill reappeared in the Commons. Mr. Glad- 
stone was to have moved that the Lords’ amendments 
be “laid: aside,” and a great oratorical attack on the 
Peers was expected; but the Speaker ruled the 
motion out of order, and the Premier had to content 
himself and disappoint his followers by meekly 
moving that the bill be discharged. So the much- 
debated measure was finally slaughtered. So far the 
Peers had triumphed. Two out of the three great 
bills of the session they had directly or indirectly de- 
stroyed. 


But over the third they came to grief. 
The week in which the Commons re- 
assembled was also the week of the 
National Liberal Federation at Portsmouth. The 
chief significance of these meetings was that they 
gave unmistakable voice to the indignation roused in 
the country by the Peers’ treatment of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Ministers and delegates confirmed each 
other in the determination to bring the Upper House 
to its knees. The Liberal majority gathered in the 
Commons in full fighting form, but practically there 
was no foe for them to fight. The Peers were deserted 
by their own party in the Commons. The Liberal 
Unionists refused to forswear their democratic prin- 
ciples at the invitation of the Lords. Soit was known 
before the bill was returned to the Upper House almost 
exactly as it had arrived there three weeks previously, 
that the Peers were to ‘‘climb down.” The process 
of climbing down was done on the 23d. It was per- 
formed with great reluctance and with some at- 
tempts at securing a compromise. But, except in 
one or two minor matters, the Commons still de- 
clined to make concessions. Again returned to the 
Peers, Lord Salisbury insisted on again amending 
the bill, raising from two hundred to three hundred 
the number of inhabitants requisite to insure the 
formation of a Council, and handing over to the 
Charity Commissioners the duty of fixing the number 
of trustees for parochial charities. On March ist, Mr. 
Gladstone ended the game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock by accepting these two amendments under pro- 
test, at the same time declaring war against the 
Lords. Whatever prestige the Peers gained by their 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill, they have done their 
best to destroy in their treatment of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Their best friends can only lament 
this ungracious attempt to rob the villagers of the 
right of self-government. This speech of March 1 
was Mr. Gladstone’s last utterance as Prime Minister, 
and it made a profound impression. It left a tre- 
mendous indictment of the House of Lords, and a de- 
mand for its abolition or reconstruction as a legacy to 
the Liberal party. 


Eniing, The Peers have not disguised their inten- 
Mending or tion of rejecting certain measures which 

What? the Government proposes to carry through 
the Commons in this new session, such as, for exam- 
ple, ‘*One Man One Vote” and ‘“ Welsh Disestablish- 
ment.” If these threats are fulfilled, the agitation 
against the House of Lords will be kept up until the 
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if 
the Peers. 
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dissolution of Parliament, when the fate of the Lords 
will be the question on which the elections will turn. 
The precise form which the question will take is 
being gradually evolved. There are some four lead- 
ing suggestions : 

1. Already an association has been formed for the total 
abolition of the House of Lords. The example is cited of 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, which have all 
done away with their second chamber. Only the other 
week the Lower House of Nova Scotia petitioned the Im- 
perial Government to rid the Colony of its Second Cham- 
ber. The intervention is needed because the members of 
that Second Chamber, although pledged in writing to 
vote for its abolition, have violated their pledges. This 
suggests the greater difficulties of ‘‘ending” our Second 
Chamber. 

2. A withdrawal of the power of veto from the House 
of Lords, allowing it to retain all other functions. The 
veto of the Peers would go the way of the Royal veto. 

3. Reconstruction of the House with a restriction of the 
hereditary and increase of the elective or representative 
element. Schemes of this nature have been plentifully 
put forward, occasionally by Gladstonians, oftener by 
Unionists. The county councils are often suggested as a 
suitable electoral college. 

4. The adoption of the Referendum to settle the fate of 
bills on which the two Houses fail to agree. \ Mr. Balfour 
leans to this idea ; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman calls it ‘‘ an 
outlandish invention.”” Each gentleman may perhaps be 
taken to represent the general feeling of his party. 


Of these, the second seems to be securing increas- 
ing Gladstonian support, and it can plead the merits 
of simplicity and continuity. 


The First Days Theextreme Rad- 
of Rosebery's icals, led by Mr. 


Government. tenr y Labou- 


4. chere, were bitterly averse to 
Lord Rosebery’s succession 
to the Premiership. They 
maintained, with a good show 
of logic, that the prime min- 
ister ought, under any circum- 
stances, to be a member of the 
House of Commons. But at 
the present moment particu- 
larly, when a great fight was pending against the Lords 
as a co-ordinate branch of the law-making power, Mr. 
Labouchere contended that the premiership ought to 
pass toa commoner. The Radicals were not heeded, 
however, and Lord Rosebery assumed office amidst 
greatenthusiasm. The Cabinet remains practically as 
under Mr. Gladstone, Lord Kimberley being shifted to 
the post of Foreign Minister which Lord Rosebery 
had held, Mr. Fowler succeeding Kimberley as Sec- 
retary for India, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre taking the 
Presidency of the Local Government Board. The new 
order of things came perilously close to shipwreck in 
its very first days. The Queen had accepted Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation on March 3d, and Lord Rose- 
bery had formally taken office on the 6th. The new 
session of Parliament opened on March 12th. On the 
morning of that day Lord Rosebery had given the 
leaders of the Liberal party an outline of his policy 


MR. LABOUCHERE. 
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in a speech -which left nothing to be desired for 
frankness. He pledged himself to stand firmly upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s platform as to Home Rule for Ire- 
land, and was even more outspoken than his eminent 
predecessor in condemnation of the House of Lords. 
The first business of each session of Parliament 
is the reading of a little statement of information and 
of policy known as the ‘‘ Queen’s speech.” It is of 
course drawn up by the Government in power, and 
its acceptance precisely as it stands is deemed neces- 
sary as evideace that the ministry possesses the con- 
fidence of a majority of the House. But Mr. La- 
bouchere on. the 13th took advantage of the lunch 
hour and the inadvertence of the unsuspecting Liberal 
leaders by moving an amendment to the Queen’s 
speech recommending in effect the abolition of the 
House of Lords.. The Irish members and many of 
the more radical Liberals followed Mr. Labouchere, 
and the amendment was passed by a vote of 147 to 
145. There was great consternation in the Liberal 
camp, and for a time there seemed nothing for the 
cabinet to do but to resign in accordance with the un- 
deviating practice which has been to regard the 
passage of an amendment to the Queen’s address as 
equivalent toa vote of want of confidence in the minis- 
try. Sir William Harcourt, however, found a way 
out of the difficulty. He declared that the question 
of the House of Lords was one to be considered with 
great care and deliberation, and that the present Gov- 
ernment declined to accept Mr. Labouchere’s rash 
amendment. Sir William thereupon moved the re- 
jection of the address as amended, explaining that he 
would substitute for it a new address. His proposals 
were accepted by a satisfactory majority, and Mr. 
Labouchere found himself left almost completely 
alone in his position. While the action of Mr. La- 
bouchere had thrown the Commons into turmoil, 
Lord Rosebery himself was making yet more serious 
trouble for himself and his cabinet by a speech in the 
House of Lords which seemed to commit him 
to the proposition that Ireland was not entitled 
to Home Rule until a clear majority of the members 
of Parliament from England alone,—not counting 
the Irish, Scotch and Welsh members,—should give 
their consent to a Home Rule bill. This is precisely 
the position which the House of Lords itself had taken 
in rejecting Mr. Gladstone’s bill sent up from the 
House of Commons last year. It may be true as an 
historical forecast that Ireland will not attain Home 
Rule until the preponderating sentiment of England 
freely accords the boon. But the Gladstonian con- 
tention has been that, asa matter of right and justice, 
the majority of the total membership of the House of 
Commons should suffice; and that the Lords should 
not obstruct the expressed will of such a majority. 
Lord Rosebery’s words created a tremendous excite- 
ment, and there was consternation throughout the 
rank and file of the Liberal party. John Morley, who 
continues as Irish Secretary, assured the House of 
Commons that Lord Rosebery’s meaning had been 
misinterpreted ; and Lord Rosebery himself, in a 
great speech at Edinburgh a few days later, set him- 
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self right with the Liberal and Radical masses. The 
new Government will have a hard row to hoe ; but it ° 
is united, talented, courageous and aggressive, and is 
likely to accomplish much before it retires from the 
field. 


Questions of political economy have 
Russo-German been dominant during the past month 

Tarif War. in the international situation. The re- 
adjustment of commercial treaties alone promises to 
put quite a new face on the prospects of European 
peace. The tariff war which has been waged with 
much bitterness between Russia and Germany is now 
practically at an end. The treaty which has just 
passed the Reichstag substantially reduces the duties 
on manufactured goods from Germany, such as tex- 
tiles, pottery and hardware, and abates the tax on 
Russian grain from 71g to 31g. The two powers 
stand to each other henceforth on the footing of ** the 
most favored nation,” Russia thus entering the league 
of modified commercial reciprocity, which now in- 
cludes Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and other minor States. The treaty is con- 
cluded for ten years, but is terminable on a year’s 
notice by either Government. Itis a great stroke for 
peace, and isanother monument to the pacific purpose 
of the Czar. As the Kaiser has told us, its conces- 
sions to Germany are ‘“‘entirely due to the personal 
intervention” of the Russian monarch. The younger 
Emperor has done his level best to profit by his elder’s 
example. He loudly warned the Reichstag that re- 
jection of the treaty would soon transform the tariff 
war into a real war. By his return visit to Prince 
Bismarck at Friedrichsruh he completed the recon- 
ciliation which practically deprives the Agrarians of 
their leader. The prospect of a general election with 
the alternatives of ‘‘ the Treaty ” or “‘ dear bread and 
war” destroys the power of the opposition, even 
though the Agrarian league is said to number 178,000 
members. The settlement of the economic quarrel 
between the two peoples by such determined and 
puissant peace-makers augurs a deeper and more 
stable agreement. 


Close of the 


By a strange coincidence or providence, at 
Russian the very time that Germany and Russia 


Franco- 


Coolness. are breaking down the tariff walls which 


have divided them, France is busy erecting barriers 
against the importation of Russian along with all 
other foreign breadstuffs. The proposal of the French 
Tariff Committee was to raise the duty on imported 
cereals from five to ten francs a quintal. The Russian 
press remarked indignantly on this novel method of 
attesting the affection which the French had been ef- 
fusively asserting ; and though the Czar silenced these 
public complaints, yet it is probably due to his re- 
monstrances that the French Government, backed 
by the Chamber, refused to go beyond a tax of seven 
francs. Nevertheless, this compromise is said not 
to satisfy Russian exporters. The net result of the 
month’s fiscal arrangements thus seems to be the 
weakening of two potent conditions that might make 
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for war—the Russo-German friction and the Franco- 
Russian friendship. 


The Budget proposals of the Italian Gov- 
ernment could not be of a kind to excite 
enthusiasm, there being a deficit of $35,- 
000,000 to face. But Signor Crispi has shown himself 
the strong man once more; for whatever we may 
think of his general policy, we cannot deny that he 
has suppressed the eruption of tumult with remark- 
able rapidity, and has faced the financial difficulty 
with a resolute courage which commands respect. 
The scheme of his Ministry is to reduce expenditure 
by five million dollars—being given for this purpose a 
free hand in civil and military reform ; to save ten 
millions by conversion of 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
bonds, and to impose twenty millions of additional 
taxes. This increase in a load already scarcely bear- 
able threatens to result in the bankruptcy of a yet 
vaster number of small land-proprietors, and in a 
perilously enlarged proletariat. Happily the hateful 
local octroi duties which were a principal cause of the 
recent risings are to be abolished. Signor Crispi at- 
tributes the recent rising wholly to Socialist plotters 
working in hope of Russian aid. The centre of the 
disorders was by no means a poor district—the land 
was owned by the peasants. 


Putting 
on the 
Last Straw, 


The protection of the yeomanry, if not 
from the tax gatherer, yet from the 
more ruinous exactions of the money- 
lender, seems to be a matter of anxiety to several 
widely-parted States. Even Greece in her insolvency 
has ventured to start a Government Bank with a 
fund of nine million drachmas for lending money to 
fruit-growers at a yearly interest not exceeding eight 
per cent. And away at the-Antipodes the Govern- 
ment of Victoria has determined on advancing from 
the Savings Bank small loans at five per cent. per 
annum to farmers in order to enable them to im- 
prove their estates. New Zealand has resolved on a 
similar fostering policy. 


The State as 
Rural 
Money-Lender. 


These are some of the measures which 
warrant the hopes expressed by our Aus- 
tralasian editor : ; 

The sky of the new year (he declares) is for these colo- 
nies really full of brightness. The banks, with scarcely 
an exception, are in full and profitable operation again. 
The colonies, one after another, are blossoming, as trees 
do in spring time, with new industries. Our labor troubles 
are losing their bitterness. A new and wise economy is 
vis ble in all State administration. The sense of a com- 
munity of interests betwixt the colonies has been quick- 
ened by the troubles in which all have shared, and the 
prospects of Federation in one shape or another were 
never before so bright. 

This last statement is directly confirmed by Sir Henry 
Parkes, writing in this number of the REvigew. He 
testifies to the universal popularity of the very word 
‘‘ Federal,” and he commends the union of Austra- 
lian States as ‘‘ the watchword of the great Austra- 
lian party in every electoral contest in every part of 


The 
Australian 
Revival, 
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Australia.” This elimination of Shylock, by the 
State’s taking his place, is a measure which might, if 
successful, effect a most salutary revolution in the 
economics of agriculture. It might do much to 
mitigate the grievances which have made anti-Semit- 
ism popular in Europe. Even if the borrower suc- 
cumbed to what has been too often his fate hitherto, 
and the State from creditor and mortgagee became 
ultimately proprietor, the community instead of the 
individual money-lender would be the gainer, and 
the accumulation of land in a few hands would be 
further off than ever. A blessing it would be if by 
some such methods the miserable peasants of India 
could be relieved from their burdens. But to rein- 
stall the State as landlord, and so to undo the im- 
ported mischief of the British system of landlordism, 
seems to be a goal as remote as the course thither 
must be painful and laborious. 


The immediate and pressing task of the 
Indian government is to pay its’ way and 
get its currency established on a sound 
basis. The silver crisis grows more and more acute. 
There is consternationin the monetary circles in India, 
and the Bank of Bengal has raised its rate of discount 
at a bound from four to nine per cent. The India 
Council’s bills have been selling so low as to bring only 
a fraction over fourteenpence for the rupee. The 
deficit which will appear in the Budget to be pre- 
sented this month is estimated at 350 lacs of rupees. 
There are, of course, the powers conferred by Im- 
perial Parliament to borrow as much, if need be, as 
ten million pounds sterling. But the worst of the 
situation is that, confronted by a problem and a peril 
which are simply colossal, everybody—statesman, 
financier, or merchant—is completely in the dark, and 
has no inkling which way light lies. Yet political 
economy is supposed to have been a science for more 
than a hundred years. It is to be hoped that the 
Opium Commission will not find itself, at the end of 
its labor, in an equally hopeless perplexity. The 
cabled account of the conflicting evidence submitted 
tends to make the puzzled reader accept the psalmist’s 
sweeping indictment against human veracity. Al- 
ready serious charges have been advanced against 
Indian officials of tampering with witnesses, intimi- 
dating or otherwise preventing them from giving 
evidence against the useofthedrug. In any case, the 
Report, when it appears, will be looked for as a curi- 
osity among Blue Books. An outbreak of a religious 
feud at Yeola, near Bombay, in which Hindu temples 
and Moslem mosques were destroyed, furnishes a 
fresh reminder of another permanent aggravation of 

England’s Indian difficulties. ‘ 


Silver and 
Opium. 


The Europeanizing of Africa goes slowly 
forward, although at a cost both in blood 
and in morals which is not always suffi- 
ciently realized. Thanks to the prompt firm- 
ness of Lord Rosebery and the men who represent 
England in the valley of the Nile, the recalcitrant 


The Verdict 
of the 
‘ape 
Elections. 


Khedive has been brought to his senses. The well- 
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earned knighthoods awarded to General Kitchener 
and Mr. Scott, judicial adviser, followed with impres- 
sive promptitude upon His Highness’ indiscretions ; 
and the appointment of Zohrab Pasha, who is an 
Armenian, a Christian, and a friend of England, as 
Under Secretary for War in place of the summarily 
discharged Maher Pasha, shows that the incident is 
safely over. The same cannot unfortunately be said 
of Mr. Rhodes’ immensely more serious difficulty 
with the Matabele monarch. In default of certain 
information, rumor has been very busy with Loben- 
gula, now killing him off with small-pox and station- 
ing guards at his grave, now resuscitating him, only 
again to pronounce him dead. Whatever view may be 
taken at home of the campaign which has driven the 
dusky prince from kraal and kingdom, South African 
opinion has declared itself practically solid in its sup- 
port. The General Elections to the Cape Parliament 
have confirmed Mr. Rhodes in his premiership, and 
still more unmistakably in his northern policy. 


No doubt persons who think that Mr. 
Labouchere and his anonymous witnesses 
outweigh in value the verdict of the en- 
tire electorate of the Cape, will not be slow to argue 
that white men among black men are less likely to 
judge them fairly than white men far away. The 
recent history of Africa supplies only too many cases 
in point. During February it was established that 
Herr Leist, acting governor of the German colony of 
the Cameroons, had caused the wives of his black 
soldiers to be publicly flogged in their presence, not 
because they, poor women, had been guilty of any 
offense, but because their husbands had been lazy ! 
The troops, not appreciating the justice of this vicari- 
ous punishment, mutinied: to the credit of black 
manhood be that fact recorded. When faced with 
the facts, the authorities at Berlin are insisting that 
‘it is imperatively necessary to give the higher offi- 
cials in Africa considerable freedom of action.” 
Chancellor Caprivi has, moreover, had to admit the 
truth of the charge that a Hamburg firm had been 
buying from the King of Dahomey a number of 
slaves. The measure to make traffic in slaves a crim- 
inal offense is promised by the German government. 
The arms and ammunition which the Dahomeyan ob- 
tained in exchange for his slaves he wanted for the 
war with the French. 


Blots on the 
German 
*Scutcheon. 


Cost of The peaceful partition of Africa, of which 
Civilizing so much has been said, is evidently going to 
Africa. ‘be carried out amid a constant sputter of 
little wars. Even the peaceful partitioners are fall- 
ing foul of each other by accident, for want of 
frontiers marked as clearly on the surface of the con- 
tinent as they are upon the maps at home. The 
mistake French troops made in British territory on 
Christmas Eve, British police have, it is alleged, re- 
peated on French soil. And the strong tribes already 
in possession are not going to be ousted or crushed 
without astruggle. .On January 12, two days after 
a French column had calmly appropriated Timbuc- 
too, its commander and a detachment which had 
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gone reconnoitering with him were simply wiped out 
by the Tuaregs. The serious disaster which Fodi 
Silah inflicted upon British troops on the Gambia on 
February 22 is another proof that, despite all treaties 
and international precautions, the slave-trade means 
to die hard. Fifteen men killed and forty wounded, 
with the loss of artillery and the repulse of a gun- 
boat, make up a heavy bill for a single raid. Yet 
whatever it costs to wipe Africa clean of slavery, it 
is the amends civilization is bound to make. That 
the Sultan of Morocco has at last yielded to the ulti- 
matum of the Spanish Court is accepted as a sign of 
the close of the Melilla difficulty. The flames of re- 
ligious war are happily not to be rekindled there. 


Few Americans of our day have rendered 
better service to the world than the late 
Dr. William Frederick Poole, of Chi- 
cago, who died on the first of March. Dr. Poole de- 
served to be called the Nestor of American librari- 
ans. He was one of our chief authorities in all mat- 
ters pertaining to library science and the librarian’s 
profession. He wasborn seventy-two years agoin Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, and graduated from Yale College 
at the age of twenty-five. During a considerable part 
of his college course he served as alibrarian in one of 
the literary societies, and at that time conceived and 
executed the plan of a topical index to the bound vol- 
umes of standard reviews and periodicals which rested 
almost unused upon the library shelves because of the 
practical difficulty of getting at their contents. Upon 
leaving college he entered immediately upon his 
chosen life work of librarian. His first index to peri- 
odical literature was published in 1848, and was a 
small volume. Its last edition, many times larger, 
with the supplements that have appeared to keep it 
up to date, has unlocked for English readers every- 
where a vast storehouse of literature. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that during the pres- 
ent century more than half of the most valuable 
literary productions of the men and women who 
write in English have appeared in the form of contri- 
butions to the periodical press. Librarians had man- 
aged, whether very scientifically or not, to in- 
dex their collections of books well enough to make 
them available for use; but accumulation, through dec- 
ades upon decades, of bound quarterly and monthly 
reviews and magazines had baffled them. Thanks to 
William Frederick Poole, the libraries have been 
enabled to multiply their working availability by two, 
if not by three. Dr. Poole lived for many years in 
Boston, having charge there successively of two great 
libraries. Subsequently he became the head of the 
Cincinnati Public Library; and afterward he built 
up from insignificance to a point of great strength 
the Public Library of Chicago. He had also at differ- 
ent times, in the capacity of library expert, briefly 
served various cities in the founding and opening of 
public libraries. When Mr. Newberry’s great bequest 
of several million dollars for a library in Chicago be- 
came available in 1887, Dr. Poole accepted a flattering 
invitation to take charge of this new establishment. 


The Late 
W. F. Poole, 
of Chicago. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH, HUNGARIAN PATRIOT. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


He worked out the plans for the great Newberry 
library building, and meanwhile began the accumu- 
lation in temporary quarters of a nucleus of literary 
treasures. In these six or seven years he has already 
made the Newberry collection a very remarkable one 
in several respects. But Dr. Poole was much more 
than a library expert or a buyer of books. He was a 
great educator. Whether in Boston, Cincinnati or Chi- 
cago, he made the libraries under his charge an essen- 
tial factor in the intellectual and educational life of the 
community. He was ateacher of teachers, a sympa- 
thetic helper of students and literary workers, an in- 
spiring friend to hosts of young men, and particularly 
an enthusiastic coadjutor of workers in every depart- 
ment of American history. The intellectual life of Chi- 
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DR. WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE. 


cago owes Dr. Poole a great debt. This brief summary 
of his services would be very incomplete if due recogni- 
tion were not given to his position as an original inves- 
tigator and an American historian. He made himself 
our first authority upon several subjects. He took 
advantage of his residence in Boston to delve deeply 
into early New-England history, and he compelled 
Boston and the world to accept a wholly new version 
of the story. of New-England witchcraft. His resi- 
dence in Cincinnati gave him opportunity to study 
the historical origins of the great region north of the 
Ohio river, and he became our first authority upon 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. In like manner, 
his long years of labor at Chicago made him master 
of more than one field of Western history. His posi- 
tion as historical scholar and writer was recognized 
by the American Historical Association, of which 
distinguished body he was president for several 
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years. It is needless to say that the librarians of the 
country: fully recognized his authoritative place in 
their profession, and honored him frequently and 
continuously in their associations and conferences. 
Although he had been a librarian for nearly ‘half a 
century, he died, after a short illness, in the very 
midst of a busy career in which there had been no 
sign of flagging energy or abatement of force and 
power. 


While the friends of the Hon. Neal Dow, 
of Maine, were on the 20th of March 
celebrating his ninetieth birthday with 
many words of deserved eulogy and congratulation, 
another nonogenarian was dying far from his native 
land and in circumstances of gloom and sadness. 
Louis Kossuth died at his home in northern Italy on 
the evening of Tuesday, March 20th. His career asa 
public man ended many years ago, and his influence 


The Death 


of 
Louis Kossuth. 


for nearly three decades has been really of the histor- 


ical and posthumous sort, rather than that of a partici- 
pantin contemporary affairs. His old age wasshrouded 
in gloom and disappointment because he believed that 
his life had totally failed toaccomplish the great ob- 
ject to which he had devoted it—namely, the political 
freedom of his beloved Hungary. To his mind, there 
was no freedom for Hungary short of absolute sepa- 
ration from all connection with Austria and above 
all, from all allegiance to the house of Hapsburg. 
In i848 he had, after fifteen or twenty years 
of courageous and marvelously brilliant effort, suc- 
ceeded in winning a brief independence for Hun- 
gary, and he was honored with its governorship. 
But through Russian assistance Hungary was again 
subdued by Austria. Kossuth fled to Turkey, where 
he was imprisoned. It is one of the most creditable 
circumstances in the history of the United States 
that our government actively intervened to prevent 
the giving over of Kossuth to Austria by the Turkish 
authorities, and that we sent one of our war ships to 
bring him to the United States as the nation’s guest. 
The Emperor Napoleon II would not permit Kossuth 
on his official visit to America to cross French terri- 
tory. At least Kossuth lived to see the end of 
French imperialism, and that was much. His visit 
to the United States is one of the bright chapters in 
our history. His eloquence, as described by those 
who heard him here in 1851, has not been sur- 
passed by any political speaker in this century. 
Until his dying day he would never admit the 
rightful sovereignty of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
over Hungary, and remained therefore an exile, 
making his home in Italy and supporting him- 
self by his pen and by giving language lessons. 
It was very unfortunate that Kossuth could never 
appreciate the fact that by the arrangements estab- 
lished in 1868 Hungary really attained all that was 
substantial in her demand for freedom, and that now 
for a full quarter of a century the Hungarians have 
been as truly self-governing and as totally free from 
all semblance of a foreign yoke as any nation in Eu- 
rope. And this condition was really made possible 
by the earlier work of Kossuth and his associates. 
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THE LATE MR. JOSEPH KEPPLER, OF ‘‘PUCK.” 


Every reader of Tak REVIEW OF REVIEWS knows something of the late Mr. Keppler’s wonderful gift of 
caricature. His cartoons, perhaps more than those of any other person, have served to enliven our depart- 
ment ‘Current History in Caricature.” Mr. Keppler was the founder of Puck, and, to the day of his death, 
February 19, its inspiration. He gave to this paper the affection of his whole heart and the full measure 
of his artistic powers, and through it he established humorous and satirical journalism in this country on a 
firm basis. 




















THE CRAZY QUILT. 

UncLE Sam: “This will never protect me from hard lee. . 
weather—I'll freeze to death. And yet some of those idiots POLICE INVESTIGATION. 
call this a protective measure.”’—From Judge. , 

The small end of a large subject. 


From Harper's Weekly. 








TAMMANY AT THE CALIFORNIA FAIR. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN BOSSISM FOR THE POLITICIANS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHORUS OF SMALL ONEs: “Gimminy Christmas ! When will we ever be as big as these New York fellers!” 


From Wasp, San Francisco. 








Metnovrse, Thursday.—A demonstration 
was held to-night at the Conyregational 
Church in favor of the extension of the 
franchise to woinen. There was a very large 
attendance of women and girls, and no less 
“than iS resolutions were carried providing 
for reforms of a most sweeping and drastic 
character. The suppression of smoking alto- 
gether was one of the modest demands, while 
the removal of the penny-in-the-slot cigarette 
machines from. railway Stations ond the 
abolition of the liquor traftic were asked for. 
Protests were also entered against theatrical 
| performances and Sunday trains. 





THE INDUSTRIAL “COLD SNAP” IS OVER 


And the Protectionists can’t keep their snow man from rapidly 
melting away.—From Puck. 








A CLEAN SWEEP. 
From The Sydney Bulletin (New South Wales). 
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AND THEY DON’T KNOW EACH OTHER ! THE FUTURE OF THE CHINESE 
“This is the first time in the history of New South Wales for ten years t r 
that the income and expenditures have met.”—PREMIER DBSBS. _IN QUEENSLAND. 
From The Sydney Bulletin (N.S. W.), 


From Quiz (South Australia). 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 














A CARTOON FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS TO THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN CANADA. 


From Grip (Toronto). 
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*PROPUTTY, PROPUTTY, PROPUTTY.” 
(Apropos of the opposition of Lords and Bishops to democratic control of Erglish parochial affairs.) 


Doesn't thou ‘ear my ‘erse’s legs, as they canters awaay ? If it isn’t the saame oop yonder, fur them as ‘as it it’s the best... . 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ears ‘em saay. . . Coome oop, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ‘ears ‘em saay, 
Proputty, proputty’s iv’rything ‘ere, an’, Sammy, I’m blest Proputty, proputty, proputty, canter an’ canter awaay. 
Tennyson's ** Northern Farmer ; New Style.” 
From the Westminster Budget (London). 
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“TAKE AWAY THAT BAUBLE!” 


From The Weekly Freeman (Dublin), 











JOHN BULL 10 THE KHEDIVE: “This is the second time I have hid to warn you. This time your speed 
ance saves you. but the third time. . . .!’—From I] Papagallo (Rome). . ited 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 18.—Three thousand miners at Massillon, 
Ohio, are thrown out of work till they accept the terms 
of the mine operators. ..Demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square against the action of the House of Lords with re- 

. gard to the London vestries. 

February 19.—John Y. McKane, the Gravesend (N. Y.) 
political boss, sentenced to six years at Sing Sing for elec- 
tion frauds and intimidation....Anarchists arrested in 
France....Emperor William received by Prince Bismarck 
at Friedrichsruh....French Chamber continues debate on 
8 cialism. 

February 20.—Galusha A. Grow elected Congressman- 
at-Large for Pennsylvania by a plurality of more than 
180,000....California Labor Congress begins its sessions 
in San Francisco....During the Cornell University fresh- 
man banquet, at Ithaca, N. Y , a colored dishwasher is 
killed by inhaling chlorine gas, and several students are 
temporarily overcome ; it was supposed at first that the 
gas was introduced into the room by the sophomores, but 
they disavowed the act, and subsequent investigations 
did not disclose the real culprits....Bomb explosions in 
Paris....Reassembling of Italian Chamber. 

February 21.—The uvemployed of Boston throng the 
State House, and are dispersed by order of the Gov- 
ernor ; the Massachusetts legislature appoint a corm- 
mittee to consider their demands and to investigate pres- 
ent industrial problems ...The United States and Great 


Britain agrees on legislation to give effect to the de- 
cision of the Bering Sea arbitrators....French Chamber 
passes bill for increasing corn duty.... Demonstration in 


Vienna in favor of universal suffrage. 


February 22.—President Peixoto sends to the American 
legation at Rio a Washington’s Birthday greeting.... 
National Executive Committee of the 1 eople’s Party in 
session at St. Louis....A syndicate acting for the Sal- 
vation Army buys a tract of 200,000 acres in Chiapas, 
Southern Mexico, on which 5,000 families from England 
and the United States are to be settled under the direc- 
tion of officers of the Army....Signor Biancheri elected 
President of the Italian Chamber. 

February 23.—Indictments found against various Michi- 
gan State officers for altering returns of elections on sal- 
aries amendments to the State constitution....British 
House of Lords accepts certain amendments of the Com- 
mons to the Parish Councils bill, but adheres to former 
position relative to the control of charities. ...The Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce votes against the reopening of 
the silver mints....In the Anarchist trial at Vienna eight 
of the accused sentenced to penal servitude....The crew 
of the gun-boat Widgeon attacked on the West African 
Coast ; 13 killed, 45 injured. 

February 24.—Prendergast, the murderer of Carter Har- 
rison, sentenced to be hanged March 23....British sailors 
killed in ambush by slave dealers on the West Coa t of 
Africa....Opening of the Battersea Polytechnic Institute 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

February 25.—President Cleveland starts on a hunting 
trip in North Carolina. 

February 26.—Mr. Bland’s bill for the coinage of the 
silver seigniorage considered in Committee of the Whole 
....The Brazilian insurgent steamer Venus, at Rio, sunk 
by an explosion caused by a sailor dropping a shell in a 
magazine....Debate on the Ge man-Russian commer- 
cial treaty begun in the Reichstag.... Meeting at Calcutta 
to consider the financial situation of India .... Victory of 
British troops in West Africa. 


February 27.—Resentment shown by Irish Home Rulers 
against Hon. John Morley because of his refusal to re- 
ceive a deputation of evicted tenants. 

February 28.—The ‘Greater New York” bill signed 
by Gov. Flower ; the bill submits to a popular vote 
of the communities interested on November 6 next the 
question of consolidation with the metropolis under one 
municipal incorporation; the annexation proposition not 
only includes Brooklyn, with a population of nearly 
1,000,000, and Richmond County, with over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, but thirteen towns and villages, of which Long 
Island City, with a population of 30,506, is the most im- 
portant....In a battle between striking miners and men 
at work in West Virginia, several kill. d and wounded.... 
The state of siege at Rio abolished.... Extradition treaty 
with Great Britain adopted by the Roumanian Chamber. 

March 1.—Mr. Gladstone, in his final speech as Prime 
Minister, declares that the nation must decide the ques- 
tions at issue between the Commons and the Lords.... 
The New York Chamber of Commerce indorses ex-Mayor 
Hewitt’s plan for having the city bonded to build under- 
ground rapid transit roads....Alabama miners hold a 
caucus, indorse Kolb for Governor, and nominate candi- 
dates for the legislature....Corbett found not guilty of 
prize fighting at Jacksonville, Fla....The German-Russian 
treaty further debated in the Reichstag and referred to a 
committee. 

March 2.—Congressman Dunphy, of New York, resigns 
from the Tammany General Committee, because of al- 
leged illegal election practices....Six men sentenced for 
election crimes at New York, five of them pleading guilty 
....Pope Leo’s 84th birthday and the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of his coronation.... Brazilian insurgents defeated at 
Sarandi, with a loss of 400 killed and many wounded ; 
Moraes and Pereira, candidates for president and vice- 
president respectively of Brazil, receive heavy majori- 
ties....A British force lands at Bluefields, Nicaragua, to 
protect autonomy of the Mosquito chief. 

March 3.—The Queen accepts Gladstone’s resignation, 
and the premiership passes to Lord Rosebery... .Striking 
miners in West Virginia burn a railroad bridge and com- 
mit other acts of lawlessness. 

March 4.—An attempt to burn another World’s Fair 
building results in the arrest of one of the incendiaries 
....More than 300,000 persons join in a demonstration 
at Buda-Pesth in favor of the Civil Marriage bill....Thir- 
teen anarchists arrested at Paris. 

March 5.—Business part of Deadwood, S. Dak., burned 
....Annapolis celebrates its bi-centennial as the capital 
of Maryland....Republicans win in city and town elec- 
tions in Maine....The British Parliament is prorogued 3; 
changes in the cabinet are officially announced....Nine 
more anarchists arrested in Paris. 

March 6.—Republicans make gains in local New York 
State elections....President Cleveland returns from his 
hunting trip....The American Forestry Association meets 
in Albany, Secretary Morton presiding....Lord Rosebery 
formally takes office. 

March 7.—Senator White, of Louisiana, resigns to take 
his seat on the bench of the Supreme Court, and Repre- 
sentative N. C. Blanchard is appointed by the Governor 
as his successor in the Senate...,Gen. Brooke, U.S. A., 
issues an order discharging Capt. Ray’s company of In- 
dians....The English had another fight with slave dealers 
in Gambia .... Collision between the English and the 
Portuguese on the Zambesi.... Yellow fever at Rio 
assumes serious phases. ° 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


March 8.—Dan Coughlin acquitted at Chicago of com- 
plicity in the assassination of Dr. Cronin....Proceedings 
are begun in the New Jersey Supreme Court to decide 
the claims of the rival State Senates....Eight persons 
seriuusly wounded by the explosion of a bomb in front of 
the Chamber of Deputies in Rome ; several arrests made 
.... The Parnellites issue a manifesto expressing distrust 
of the new British Cabinet....The Reichstag Committee 
adopts the Russian-German commercial treaty as a 
whole....The Spanish Cabinet resigas on a question re- 
lating to tax collection. 


March 9 —Testimony before the New York Senate Com- 
mittee as to police interference in elections....Labor 
troubles continue in West Virginia....A British force of 
34 officers and men massacred by the Abors, in Assam, 


Netherlands Parliament amends the government reform 
bill so as to destroy the principle of extended suffrage ; 
the bill is then withdrawn. 


March 10.—Murder results from a contest among Re- 
publicans for the Congressional nomination in the Second 
Tennessee District....Peixoto’s whole fleet arrives off 
Rio .... Gen. Manigat’s steam yacht Natalie seized by 
Haytiens and her crew shot by order of President Hippo- 


MR. G. F. WATTS, R. A., 
(Who refused a Baronetcy.) 
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lyte....The Russian commercial treaty passes its second 
reading in the Reichstag by a vote of 200 to 146. 

March 11.—Heavy shortages are reported in John Y. 
McKane’s accounts with the town of Gravesend, N. Y. 

March 12.—The bodies of four entombed miners are 
found in the Gaylord mine at Plymouth, Pa An epi- 
demic of typhoid fever is raging in Buffalo, caused by im- 
purities in the city water supply....Lord Rosebery out- 
lines his policy at a meeting of Liberal leaders, promising 
to stand by Home Rule; the Queen’s speech to Parlia- 
ment promises the submission of measures relating to 
Ireland, the Welsh and Scotch church establishments, 
equalization of rates in London, local government in Scot- 
land, direct local control of the liquor traffic, conciliation 
of labor disputes, amendment of Factory and Mines act, 
etc.; Salisbury and Balfour pay tributes to Gladstone 
....Premier Sagasta forms a new Spanish Ministry 
.... The French Chamber of Deputies votes urgency on a 
bill forbidding the publication of reports of the anar- 
chists’ trials. 

March 13.—At Paterson, N. J., a mob of striking dyers 
invade several dyeing establishments, drive the work- 
men out, defy the police, and destroy valuable prop- 
erty ; the police attack and disperse 5,000 striking 
weavers at the same place, and break up a parade of 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. 
(Recently made a Baronet.) 


TWO ENGLISH ARTISTS HONORED BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
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anarchists....The rebels at Rio surrender uncondition- 
ally, without a fight ; Da Gama and his officers fly when 
his terms are rejected and fire is opened by the gov- 
ernment forces....The House of Commons, by a vote of 
147 to 145, passes an amendment moved by Mr. Labou- 
chere to the address in reply to the Queen’s speech, recom- 
mending the abolition of the veto power of the House of 
Lords ; later the Government takes the ground that this 
action does not express the mature judgment of the House, 
and the address as amended is withdrawn. 

March 14.—The striking dyers at Paterson, N. J., re- 
turn to work at the wages demanded....Tramway em- 
ployees in Vienna go on strike against a lengthening of 
the hours of labor. ..The German Kaiser reviews the 
Czar’s crack regiment....Queen Victoria leaves England 
for Florence....Celebration of the fiftieth birthday of 
King Humbert of Italy. 

March 15,—The Wisconsin roster contract case, involv- 
ing the Governor and other State officers as defendants, 


is non-suited in circuit court....Rhode Island State Re- - 


publican convention renominates Governor Brown.... 
Conflict between State militia and city police at Denver 
prevented by Gen. McCook ordering out the regular 
troops from Fort Logan ; the trouble grew out of an at- 
tempt of Governor Waite to take possession of the police 
and fire boards’ offices....Admiral Benham ordered to 
touch at Bluefields on his way home from Rio, and to 
make inquiry as to landing of English marines at that 
port....The Bland seigniorage bill passed by the Senate, 
44 to 81....A bomb carried by an anarchist accidentally 
explodes at the Church of the Madeleine, Paris, killing 
its bearer.... Dominion Parliament opened at Ottawa. 

March 16.—Gov. Waite, of Colorado, agrees to submit 
the Denver police board matter to the Supreme Court of 
the State and to abide by the decision....The Russian- 
German commercial treaty ratified in the Reichstag by a 
large majority ...Portugal refuses to surrender the revo- 
lutionist Da Gama to the Brazilian government. 

March 17.—Colorado inilitia ordered to Cripple Creek 
to restore order among the miners there who are striking 
for an eight-hour day....Lord Rosebery reaffirms at Edin- 
burgh his intention t» work for Irish Home Rule....Ox- 
ford wins the annual boat race with Cambridge by three 
and one-half lengths. 

March 18.—Federal troops withdrawn from Denver.... 
London trades unionists hold a demonstration in Hyde 
Park against the House of Lords and in favor of the 
Employers’ Liability bill. ...The divorce of ex-King Milan 
and ex-Queen Natalie of Servia annulled. 

March 19.—It is learned that 500,000 counterfeit silver 
dollars have been placed in circulation at Omaha, Neb. 
.... The report of the New York State Board of Charities 
sustains most of the charges of cruelty against Superin- 
tendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory....Suther- 
land, the Gravesend (N. Y.) justice of the peace, fails to 
appear to receive his sentence of one year’s imprisonment 
and $500 fine for complicity in election frauds....The 
French Senate approves the creation of a Ministry of the 
Colonies, thus averting a Cabinet crisis....The Belgian 
ministry resigns on a question relating to proportional 
representation....The British budget estimate is over 
£95,000,000.... The United States fleet at Riois disbanded. 

March 20.—The Wilson tariff bill is reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee. ...The ninetieth birth- 
day of General Neal Dow, the Maine temperance re- 
former, is celebrated in the United States and England 
....Rhode Island Democrats nominate David S. Baker for 

‘»yvernor....The New York Chamber of Commerce and 
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other commercial bodies urge a veto of the Bland seign- 
iovage bill....Cyclones in Texas cause much loss of life 
and injury to property....The Belgian Ministry remains 
in office pending the return of the King....Formal ratifi- 
cations of the Russian-German commercial treaty inter- 
changed between the two governments....Senator Bou- 
langer-Bernet appointed to the new French Ministry of 
the Colonies. 


‘ 


OBITUARY. ° 


February 18.—John L. Hildreth, a California pioneer.... 
Joseph Warren de Lano, a noted actor. 

February 19.—Joseph Keppler, cartoonist and founder 
of Puck....Ernesto Camillo Sivori, Italian violinist, only 
pupil of Paganini.... Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, Spanish 
composer of music....Dr. R. W. English, once a promi- 
nent Illinois politician and a friend of Abraham Lincoln. 
...- Thomas Goddard, of Boston, original builder of the 
Goddard buggy....W. W. Williams, the publisher, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 20.—John M. Smith, a horticulturist of na- 
tional reputation. 

February 22.—Commander E. T. Woodward, U.S.N., a 
prominent officer of the civil war....Henry Warren, of 
Chicago, a veteran theatrical manager....James L. Mitch- 
ell, of Indianapolis, adjutant of Gen. Harrison’s regiment 
through the war. Dr. Wm. B. Lapham, of Augusta, 
Maine, a writer on historical subjects. t 

February 23.—Major George A. Hicks, a veteran of the 
civil war. 

February 24.—Norman L. Munro, the New York pub- 
lisher. 

February 25.—Steele Mackaye, playwright and actor, 
constructor of Madison Square and Lyceum Theatres, 
New York City, and author of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” and other 
plays....Dr. Prix, Mayor of Vienna. 

February 26.—Sir William Meredith, ex-Chief Justice 
at Quebec. 

February 27.—Henry Chapman Ford, a well-known 
California artist. 

February 28.—James Wilson McDill, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, formerly U. 8. Senator 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


from Iowa....Rev. Dr. Patterson, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of Chicago....Madame Janet Patey, a popular En- 
glish contralto singer. 

March 1.—Dr. William F. Poole, librarian of the New- 
berry Libriry of Chicago, originator of ‘‘ Poole’s Index of 
Periodical Literature”....John Henry Cornell, author, 
composer and organist....Ex-Gov. John G. Downey, of 
California. 

March 2.—Gen. Jubal A. Early, noted Confederate 
soldier....Wm. H. Osborn, ex-president Illinois Central 
Railroad and of recent years well-known in New York 
City charitable work. 

March 4.—James M. Bailey, ‘‘ the Danbury News man” 
....-Dr. Wm. H. Burk, assistant editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger ; was engaged on a life of G. W. Childs ... 

Bishop John Adams Paddock, of Olympia, Wash. 

March 6.—Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, a woman 
devoted to educational and philanthropic enterprises ; the 
income of her estate of $15,000,000 is granted by her will 
to the undertakings in which she was interested during 
her life. 

March 8.—Caleb S. Bragg, the school- book publisher. 

March 9.—The Archbishop of Rouen, Cardinal Leon 
Benoit Charles Thomas....Cardinal Francesco Ricci 
Paracciani. 

March 11.—Hon. G. W. Stone, Chief Justice of the Ala- 


THE LATE DR. CARL LOUIS MICHELET, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 


THE LATE MR. R. M, BALLANTYNE, 


bama Supreme Court....Ludwig August Frankl, the 
poet, at Vienna. 

March 12.—Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, the English 
judge who presided at the trial of Mrs. Maybrick ; brother 
of Leslie Stephen and the author of many noted legal 
works ...Gen. James J. Hickman, of Nashville, Tenn., 
veteran of the Mexican war ...John Graham, civil ene 
gineer. 

March 14.—John T. Ford, of Baltimore, the oldest act- 
ive theatrical manager in the country, friend of Charles 
Dickens, Horace Greeley, James G. Blaine, and many 
ot er noted men. 

March 15.—M. Mouchicourt, of Paris, judicial liqui- 
dator of the Panama Canal Company....M. Charles De- 
taille, the French painter of animals, brother of Edouard 
Detaille....Judge Artemas Libbey, of the Maine Supreme 
Court....Captain Frank E. Brownell, who killed the 
slayer of Colonel Ellsworth at Alexandria, Va., May 24, 
1561, thereby avenging the first blood of the civil war 
shed in the South....General John L. Otis, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass....Colonel E Szabad, Hungarian patriot, fol- 
lower of Kossuth. . . 

March 16.—C. L. Kimball, superintendent of the New- 
burg, Dutchess and Connecticut Railroad, prominent in 
Masonic circles....Rev. Dr. Stevens Parker, of New York, 
a well-known clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

March 17.—James J. Fronheiser, a well-known steel 
manufacturer of Johnstown, Pa....Thomas S. Negus, 
president of the New Jersey Pilot Board. 


March 18.—Mrs. John W. Noble, wife of the ex-Secre- 
tary of the Interior ...Allan Campbell, of New York, 
the engineer who built the first railroad in South America 
and later acted as chief engineer of construction for the 
Union Pacific Railroad ; succeeded John Kelly as Comp- 
troller ot New York City in 1880. 

» March 19.—Commodore William D. Whiting, retired, of 


. the United States Navy. 


March 20 —Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot....1. 
T. Goodnow, the first Superintendent of. Public Instruc- 
tion in Kansas. 
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MR. GLADSTONE INTRODUCING THE HOME RULE BILL, 1893. 





THE THREE ENGLISH LIBERAL LEADERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE, LORD ROSEBERY AND SIR W. HARCOURT. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES BY W. T. STEAD. - 


I. MR. GLADSTONE. 


T is difficult, not to say impossible, for any of us 
to realize adequately Mr. Gladstone’s final re- 
tirement from publiclife. He retired, it is true, once 
before. I well remember the feeling of blank dismay 
and of genuine misery which we all felt when, soon 
after the general election of 1874, Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced that the time had arrived when he must de- 
vote his remaining years to preparation for the other 
world. Yet Mr. Gladstone in 1874 was but a com- 
paratively unimportant figure in the national drama 
when contrasted with the Mr. Gladstone of to-day. 
The last twenty years naturally leave a deeper im- 
pression on the minds of men than the previous fifty 
years, but even after making the necessary allowance 
for the illusions of time and space, the last section of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life is by far the most striking and 
the most memorable. He was a great man in 1874. 
To-day he is a hero, already installed, even during his 
lifetime, in a foremost place among the chosen im- 
mortals who for good or for ill influence most 
deeply the destinies of our English race. How much 
more poignant, therefore, must be the regret, how 
much more aching the sense of loss with which we 
learned that Mr. Gladstone is to lead us no more for- 


ever ! 
AT THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Politics in England very much resemble the view 
of Eastern London as I see it every day from Waterloo 
Bridge. There is crowded life in the busy city and 
on the restless river. There are palaces and hovels, 
churches and warehouses, a great multitudinous ex- 
panse of offices and of dwellings. But the centre 
of that great panorama of life is not on the river or 
on the streets, in palace, or courts, or park. It is in 
mid-heaven in the great dome which the genius of 
Wren reared over the Cathedral of St. Paul. No 
more stately or beautiful dome ever crowned a city’s 
glory and a city’s pride. When you are sufficiently 
far away, the dome of St. Peter’s looms majestic 
against the horizon through the purple haze of the 
Campagna. But the sense of immensity disappears as 
you approach it; the dome seems dwarfed by the Ca- 
thedral from whichit springs. Itisfar otherwise with 
St. Paul’s. Over the many steepled city andits tower- 
ing streets, the great dome rises and rests easily reg- 
nant, sitting like some great queen enthroned in a 
purer air far abeve ‘‘ streaming London’s central 
roar ” which rises from below. What St. Paul’s is to 


the city, so is Mr. Gladstone to the political world. 
Imagine St. Paul’s blotted out, and in that eyeless 
socket of the city that would remain we have a pict- 
ure of Parliament to-day without its chief. 


HOW HE IS MISSED. 


It was inevitable some time, no doubt, and we all 
knew that it was drawing nearer every day. But 
so is death, and so possibly is the advent of. Ma- 
caulay’s New Zealander. Yet we are not prepared for 
the Maori with his sketch book, and until Fate, as 
summoner, lays his hand onour heart and bids it rest 
so that the spirit may live, we go on unthinking. 
A calamity is seldom less calamitous because it has 
been predicted. Nor are we any the more reconciled 
to Mr. Gladstone’s departure because we have said 
and have written many times that it must come before 
long. For Mr. Gladstone has been so long part and 
parcel of the life of the English-speaking race that 
it is as if we were tearing with rude hands a thread 
woven into the very warp and woof of our national 
existence. It matters not whether we loved him or 
whether we hated him, he was a part of us; the most 
conspicuous and shining part. We had to be talking 
of him for good or for ill all the time. He was no 
comet sweeping in wide ellipse through the heavens; 
he was rather as the sun which was always with us, 
the centre of our system, the giver of light and 
warmth. We complained of his heat sometimes, or 
lamented that he spared us so little of his genial rays, 
but even when we grumbled most the thought of a 
sunless world never startled our imagination in 
nightmare. So it was with Mr. Gladstone. He was 
always with us. He seemed as if he must be always 
with us, and his departure seems not so much a 
disaster but rather as if something had dropped out 
of the order of nature. 


A NATIONAL HERO. 


Looking back over the great career which has 
filled so nobly the canvass of three-quarters of a 
century, we see much in it to fill the heart with 
gratitude and praise. The gods have no better boon 
to give to mortals than a great and good man. 
As long as England produces men like Mr. Glad- 
stone, the sentiment of loyalty, the habit of trust, 
the fervor and force of enthusiasm will not die 
out. The continually increasing and ever widening 
recognition of the sterling greatness of Mr. Glad- 
stone is a welcome testimony to the soundness of our 
national judgment. England, like bluff old King 








AT TWENTY-EIGHT. 


MR. GLADSTONE 
Hal, dearly loves a man, and in Mr. Gladstone she 
found a man whom she was proud to follow. There 
was no servility in her devotion and her pride. Many 
a time and oft she rebuked her brilliant chief, some- 
times wisely, sometimes foolishly, but, even in her 
most wrathful moments, her indignation was full of 
regret. She stormed at him all the more because 
she felt what an incalculable power for good he 
would have been on the other side. Her very cen- 
sures were veiled compliments and her fiercest de- 
nunciations ungrudged tributes to his genius and his 
worth. It has been of immense benefit to our de- 
mocracy that just as it was attaining man’s estate 
and arriving at full enfranchisement the common 
people had such an uncommon man to lead them. It 
is indeed of the richest of the Lord’s mercies to ‘‘ God’s 
Englishmen” that for the last quarter of a century 
they have had such an old man as Mr. Gladstone to 
teach them how to rule and such an old woman as 
Her Majesty to teach them how to reign. Between 
them, Mr. Gladstone and Queen Victoria have done 
more than any two, or than any two hundred, to give 
‘our crowned republic’s crowning common sense” 
a fair chance to adjust itself to the new conditions of 
the new time. 

There is no necessity for me to attempt in these 
pages a review of the long, illustrious career of Mr. 
Gladstone. As for a character sketch, that is equally 
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unnecessary. We published a sketch of him before 
the last general election, and to what we said then 
we have little to add and nothing to take back. 
What concerns us now is not so much what Mr. 
Gladstone is or was, but that we are now without 
the continual inspiration of his presence and the 
stimulus of his indomitable spirit. For the very 
wonderful vitality of the man, his omnipresent ac- 
tivity and the immense escendency which he right- 
fully exerted have, like all other things, to be paid for. 
Nature exacts her compensations without ruth. 

We may, if we please, exult in the magnificence of 
the growth of the mighty cedar, but beneath the 
shade of its far-spreading branches we must not ex- 
pect to rear fresh trees. And the penalty of having 
had for so long so supreme a party leader as Mr. 
Gladstone is that we have no successor readv to take 
his place. I remember well fencing with this ques- 
tion when the Czar asked me who was to succeed 
Mr. Gladstone. I did not wish, as an Englishman, 
to be humiliated by having to name Sir W. Harcourt 
as a possible Prime Minister in the Imperial presence, 
and sol said simply: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone can have no 
successor. We shall no doubt have to put somo one 
in his place after he goes, but successor, no—there is 
only one Mr. Gladstone.” Butit is no use repining 
at the shadows which the sun casts. Better the 
shadows than no sunshine, and we should be fools 
indeed not to choose the great man with all his 
drawbacks rather than consent to drivel on from 
decade to decade in a wilderness of monotonous medi- 
ocrities. : 

ITS DRAWBACKS AND COMPENSATIONS. 

Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly dwarfed his contem- 

poraries and sometimes stunted his colleagues. But 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT FORTY-FIVE. 









THE LIBERAL LEADERS. 


the mischief which this all-canopying personality 
might have done was minimized by the sturdy vigor 
of the individuality of our race and the enormous 
expanse of the British Empire. Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, has done nothing to cripple, dwarf, or over- 
shadow Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is, in many respects, 
the ablest and the most powerful Englishman in the 
Empire, That was because the Empire is broad 
enough to afford elbow room for Colonial Caesars. 
Neither has he, to all appearance, done Mr. Chamber- 
lain much damage by way of impairing his self-con- 
fidence or diminishing his ambitions. It is possible 
that in his own cabinet he has to some extent atrophied 
the faculties of some of his colleagues, who have been 
compelled for years to let him decide many questions 
which if he had been absent they would have decided 
for themselves ; but even this disadvantage is perhaps 
more than compensated for by the stimulus which 
his example has afforded them, and the immense 
educational influence which mere contact with an 
administrator so superbly equipped must have ex- 
ercised upon minds of less culture and less experience. 
Itis, however, vain to speculate upon what we shall all 
see for ourselves before very long. The experiment of 
placing all power in the hands of a supremely capable 
chief does not seem to have had very excellent results 
in Ireland after the capable chief disappeared. But 
Mr. Gladstone never dominated his party as Mr. 
Parnell dominated the Home Rulers. Neither, it 
may be said, are the English Irish. It may be due to 
English selfishness, or it may be due to our obtuse- 
ness, but the instinct of self-preservation operates so 
powerfully with English politicians that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party is not likely to go to pieces merely be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone is no longer at the helm. 


A CHURCHMAN AT BOTTOM. 


Mr. Gladstone’s influence upon his fellow country- 
men was more that of a great churchman than that 
of a statesman. .He reminds me much more of 
Becket or of Laud than of the ordinary secular politi- 
cian. He was a politician, no doubt, and a wary anda 
wily one at that. But this astuteness which makes it 
as easy to catch a weasel asleep as to catch Mr. Glad- 
stone napping is a quality much more highly devel- 
oped in ecclesiastics than among members of. Parlia- 
ment. It is the product of the conclave much more 
than of the caucus. Mr. Gladstone was a man of 
affairs—four times Prime Minister of England, five 
times leader of the House of Commons—but with all 
his immersion in this world’s business he was a man. 
who dwelt in the other world as much at least as any 
-of the great Cardinals who figure in history. There is 
about him a certain detachment of mind more natu- 
ral to the member of a cosmopolitan organization 
than to the insular statesmen of John Bull. He 
never altogether seemed toidentify himself with Eng- 
land. He represented something else. When I last 
saw him I mildly hinted that he never seemed to be 
much enthused with the greatness and magnificence 
of England’s mission. ‘‘ Well, you know,” he said, 
“if you havea son who is somewhat forward and 
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HAWARDEN 


is too self-complacent and you have frequently to 
chide him for that, you do not like to increase his 
complacency by sounding his praises too much. You 
may allow it as a treat, but it ought not to be 
his daily bread.” There was the churchman all 
over. The man who sees the nation as something 
outside of himself which he must warn and disci- 
pline rather than as an entity of which he is part and 
parcel. 
CONTRASTED WITH MR. MORLEY. 

This, it may be said, is true of all men who hold 
strong views on the moral:question. Mr. Morley, 
for instance, is as much swayed by a sense of this 
moral pedagogy as Mr. Gladstone; but no one would 
call Mr. Morley a churchman. Mr. Morley himself 
used to say that he ought by rights to have been a 
Puritan preacher, and the echoes of the thunders of 
Sinai are seldom long absent from his speeches. But 
he is not a churchman as Mr. Gladstone is. Mr. 
Gladstone’s churchmanship is to Mr. Morley’s what 
the full choral services in a cathedral is to the hearty 
singing of a Salvation Army meeting. In other words, 
the ecclesiastical mold is much more manifest in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case than in Mr. Morley’s. Both agree 
in being preachers of righteousness and justice before 
they are politicians. Both are constantly, in public 
and in private, appealirg to the higher law, and both 
of them never forget that man is aw fond a moral 
being, instead of being, as is too often assumed, a 
mere patent digester on two legs. But Mr. Morley 
has very few of the notes of the churchman. Mr. 


CASTLE. 


Gladstone has them all. There have been few greater 
casuists, even in the Roman Church, than Mr. Glad- 
stone. The subtlety of his intellect, as shown in 
splitting the finest hairs with the keen edge of almost 
fantastic distinctions, is the marvel and sometimes 
the mock of the mundane politician. Mr. Morley 
is a plain moralist who does no hair splitting, and 
presents his conclusions rough hewn from the mine. 
Mr. Gladstone, like all churchmen, is great in the ob- 
servance of church festivals, of public worship, of fasts, 
and of the minutiz of ecclesiastical drill and discipline, 
Whether or not he uses his breviary and says his 
offices as regularly asa Catholic priest, no one knows ; 
but no one would be astonished if he did. Every one 
is familiar with his reading the lessons at Hawarden 
and with the fact that he went to church thrice one 
Sunday when he was in the very midst of cabinet 
making. I remember well recalling that incident as 
I stood in the galleries of the Vatican waiting for the 
return of the Under Secretary of State. I had an 
appointment with him about the presentation of my 
memorandum to the Pope. Mgr. Mocenni was not 
‘‘on time.” The apology for his non-punctuality was 
that it was the day of some particular saint, and 
office business had to be suspended until prayers had 
been attended! Mr. Gladstone was quite capable of 
doing that. Mr. Morley is not. Mr. Morley, thanks 
to his Oxford training, is able sometimes to date his 
letters Maunday Thursday or Shrove Tuesday, but 
beyond that his acquaintance with ecclesiasticism 
does not go. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS POPE. 


Without carrying the parallel and contrast any 
further, what an interesting theme for imaginative 
contemplation is afforded usin the suggestion of what 
Mr. Gladstone might have been had he been called to 
Holy Orders, as his father at one time proposed! In 
the English Church he would have been cabined, 
cribbed and confined. To realize what might have 
been, we must suppose that the great cataclysin of 
the sixteenth century had never severed England from 
the Church of Rome, and that Mr. Gladstone, instead 
of being Prime Minister of England, had been called 
to be Pope, He would have made a very good Pope, al- 
though, possibly, a little too nimble in his career for 
the cumbrous and gigantic machinery of Catholicism. 
But how he would have enjoyed it! How he would 
have revelled in the hoarded treasures of the Vatican 
library, and delighted in the endless services of the 
Roman Church. Where in all the world would he 
have found so wide a field for the exercise of his 
wonderfully subtle gifts of making distinctions. 
Where could he have been able to find such oppor- 
tunities for explaining away awkward facts and dem- 
onstrating triumphantly the absolute truth of two 
diametrically opposite propositions? And then his 
Encyclicals! We have had them already—the letter 
on the Neapolitan prisons, the pamphlet on the Bul- 
garian atrocities, the article on Vaticanism—were 
all utterances of the genuine pontifical kind, which 
had at least as much power and influence as any 
Bulls which Rome ever forged. But if only Mr. 
Gladstone had sat in Pope Leo’s chair and worn the 
three-crowned hat ! 


HIS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL POWER, 


All of which brings us to the observation that the 
position which Mr, Gladstone has so long held 
among us is much more that of an English Pope 
than merely that of an English Prime Minister. He is 
the head of the church for practical purposes, much 
more than the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom he 
made, or-than the Queen, whose ecclesiastical position 
is strictly ornamental. Mr. Gladstone’s temporal 
power was nothing to his spiritual power. His tem- 
poral power, indeed, may be said to rest on his spiritual 
power. Hecan divest himself of the former. The lat- 
ter will cleave to him while life lasts. He is the only 
man whose opinion on questions of righteousness 
weighs much with the masses of our people. He is, 
therefore, in a very real way the keeper of their con- 
sciences. That function he will retain in his retreat 
at Hawarden, and this spiritual power may yet be 
used as it was in 1876 to the confounding of those to 
whom he has handed over the responsibilities of 
temporal administration. 

FAREWELL ! 

It is, however, impossible, alas! that his succes- 
sors will have long to anticipate such embarrassing 
interventions of the oracle from Hawarden in the 
work which he has abandoned. Eighty-five years 
weigh heavy on our mortal frame, and the failure of 
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faculties necessary to active work is the sure precur- 
sor of a dissolution which cannot be long delayed. 
We are all familiar with the apologue of the man 
who made a covenant with Death that he should not 
die until he had been warned three times. The man 
lived long past threescore years, then he became 
blind and deaf and paralyzed, and at last death came. 
He protested : ‘* You have never warned me.” But 
Death replied: ‘‘My first messenger was named 
Deafness, my second Blindness and my third Paraly- 
sis. Now Iam come myself.” And the mortal died. 

Before Cardinal Manning passed, a continually in- 
creasing hardness of hearing was the most significant 
symptom of the coming change. Mr. Gladstone’s 
hearing and sight have been failing him for some 
time. Nor is it to be expected that the slackening of 
the chain of official labor will check, even if it does 
not expedite, the approach of that event which we 
all foreknow, but which none the less we all de- 
plore. 


Il. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


The difficulties of the succession to the Liberal 
leadership have been reduced to a minimum by the 
natural logic of circumstances. Long ago, seeing 
the possibility of Sir William Harcourt’s accession 
to the leadership, I remember discussing that men- 
aced disaster with Lord Rosebery. He stoutly main- 
tained that I was mistaken; that Sir William was the 
natural and most capable successor of Mr. Gladstone, 
and that it was ridiculous and most unjustifiable 
to put his, Lord Rosebery’s, name forward as if he had 
a shadow of aright to precedence over Sir W. Har- 
court. All the same, despite his disclaimers, I cher- 
ished the hope that England might be spared the 
ordeal of having Sir William as prime minister, and 
that Mr. Gladstone would be able to hold on long 
enough to make Lord Rosebery’s succession certain. 

It was fated so to be. The Grand Old Man did not 
retire until Lord Rosebery was ready to take his 
seat, and Sir William has acquiesced with more or less 
good grace in Lord Rosebery’s accession. Lord Rose- 
bery is not only Prime Minister in title—he is right- 
fully the first member in the Cabinet with authority 
and influence exceeding that of all his colleagues. 
And it is amatter for national gratitude that it is so. 


THE COMING MAN. 


For Lord Rosebery is the rising hope of the Brit- 
ish democracy. He is the statesman who, more than 
any other Liberal minister, unites the imperial in- 
stinct with the social democratic aspiration. He has 
been Chairman of the London County Council ; he has 
been Foreign Secretary ; he isnow Prime Minister. He 
isa Scot and a peer andamanof means. He isstill in 
the prime of his life—quite a youth, as politicians 
count years—and, wonderful to relate, has never yet 
made an enemy. It is difficult to say whether he is 
more esteemed by the Radicals or by the Tories. By 
both he is regarded asa security of the first-class for the 
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LORD ROSEBERY SEVEN YEARS AGO. (See frontispiece for latest portrait.) 


Ido 


safety of the Empire and the peace of Europe. 
not know another instance of a man so lavishly dow- 
ered with every advantage of rank, age, wealth, cult- 
ure and opportunity, who has lived so actively and 
done so much without even exciting an envious en- 


mity on either side of the House. He is a phenom- 
enon, almost unique and as valuable as it is rare. 


A MAN WITHOUT ENEMIES, 


Mr. Labouchere, true to his part as the belittler of 
the Empire, rails at him—professionally. But Mr. 
Labouchere would be the first to admit that Lord 
Rosebery is a thorough good fellow, whom he would 
be only too glad to have on his own side, if it be that 
a Radical Scottish Imperialist could ever so far 
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change his skin as to become a 
little Englander of Cockayne. 
Excluding Mr. Labouchere, there 
is hardly a voice raised in criti- 
cism of the Liberal leader. From 
the Queen downward he is uni- 
versally regarded as the right 
man in the right place. The 
Czar in the old days did not much 
like him, believing he was too 
friendly with the Bismarcks, but 
he has long ere this forgotten and 
forgiven the Batoum dispatch, 
while in every Chancellerie in 
Europe where peace is sought a 
report that Lord Rosebery had 
resigned would send a cold shiver 
down the diplomatic spine. Only 
in Paris would there be rejoicing, 
and naturally. For Paris is the 
only place in Europe where there 
are men who want war, and who 
chafe against the maintenance of 
the good understanding between 
England, Germany and Russia 
which constitutes a triple barrier 
against the war of revenge. The 
French appreciate Lord Rose- 
bery’s cool, unsleeping vigilance, 
his imperturbable vindication of 
British rights, and having a keen 
perception of his value to Eng- 
land, would naturally prefer to 
see his place vacant. It is the 
highest compliment they could 
pay him. 

WHY NOT FOREIGN MINISTER 

STILL? 

Lord Rosebery ought to be 
Foreign Minister still, but, ac- 
cording to the accepted doctrine 
of the Gladstonian, a Prime 
Minister must not be at the For- 
eign Office. The two offices must 
not be united. It is stuff and non- 
sense, although it is also Liberal 
orthodoxy. Lord Salisbury united the two well 
enough and so could Lord Rosebery. The talk about 
the impossibility of one man being able to do the work 
of the double office is absurd. No doubt itis a strain. 
But the work of the Foreign Office is not such a strain 
either upon mind or nerves or physical strength as the 
task of leading the House of Commons. If this ques- 
tion were to be decided by the test of which imposed 
the least strain upon the Prime Minister’s strength, 
no one can doubt for a moment that it would be de- 
cided in favor of the portfolio for foreign affairs and 
against the leadership of the Commons. It might no 
doubt be better if you could have a Prime Minister 
who was neither Foreign Secretary nor leader of the 
Commons. But if he must be one or the other, he 
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had very much better be as Lord Salisbury than as 
Mr. Gladstone so far as the question is left to the test 
of physical exhaustion. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
thought otherwise, and his dogma will continue for 
a few months to dominate his party. After another 


term of the Salisbury combination, it will probably . 


be discovered that the Gladstonian dogma was not 
an ex-cathedra utterance, but merely a pious opinion 
in no way binding upon the consciences of the true 
believers. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING A PEER, 
A preposterous theory has obtained some currency 
among those who call themselves Radicals, but who 
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IN HIS SCHOOL-BOY PERIOD. 


in reality are mere victims of social jealousy, that it 
would never do for the Radical party to have its 


leader seated in the House of Lords. This is class 
prejudice in an absurd although inverted form. The 
old aristocrats used to deny the right of any man 
to be Minister of the Crown unless he were of noble 
blood. The new democrats would with equal unreason 
and exclusiveness deny the right of any man to be 
Prime Minister if he happened to belong to the 
Peerage. Surely the day for such nonsense is far 
past. A title which did not prevent Lord Rosebery 
sitting in the chair of the County Council ought not 
to disqualify him from being Prime Minister of the 
Crown. The fact that the House of Commons is the 
centre and the seat of authority does not demand the 
presence of the Premier in its midst. The authority 
of the Premier when the Premier is as capable as 
Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery prevails, though 
neither of them sits in the House of Commons, not be- 
cause they are peers, but because they have the con- 


fidence of the majority of the Commons. The place 
where they sit is immaterial so far as the recognition 
of the authority of the Commons is concerned. The 
only question is as to the comparative advantages of 
the two houses as the seat of the Premier. The feel- 
‘ing is growing in the country, a feeling based upon 
the experience afforded by the hopelessly crowded 
condition of the order book of the Commons and the 
exhausting strain which the leadership entails on its 
chief, that, even if the House of Lords had not ex- 
isted, it might have been necessary to invent it, if 
only to afford a place for Prime Ministers to enjoy a 
respite from endless worry and debate. The only 
advantage which a seat in the Lords confers is that it 
disqualifies for a seat in the House of Commons, and 
that, from our present point of view, is an almost in- 
calculable boon. 


HIS DISLIKE OF THE UPPER CHAMBER. 


Lord Rosebery. I know, is of a different opinion. 
He would gladly exchange many of his titular honors 
for the opportunity of mingling in the fray in the 
arena where the destinies of parties are decided. His 
active and militant spirit chafes against the aristo- 
cratic frigidarium in which he and his twoscore fol- 
lowers are imprisoned amid ten times their number 
of Unionists. Ten to one is too heavy odds for fair 
fighting. But we are all as apt to rebel against the 
limitations of our lot, which are, after all, the secret 
of our strength, and Lord Rosebery will probably 
live to bless God for the House of Lords, if only be- 
cause it affords him a safe retreat from which he 
can undertake the government of the country. Heis 
much too valuable, and in one sense too frail an asset 
to be allowed to risk his health and life by venturing 
into the gladiatorial fray of the lower house. 


MORE THAN PREMIER. 


Lord Rosebery’s position in the Cabinet is very 
strong. It is understood that upon all questions 
relating to England over sea Lord Rosebery is to 
have the support of Sir W. Harcourt. This is good 
news for the Empire, but bad news, very bad news, 
for Mr. Labouchere and those Englishmer. who spend 
their lives in a vain attempt to argue their fellow 
countrymen into believing they ought to be ashamed 
of their country and all the appurtenances thereof. 
For it means that Lord Rosebery has clinched the 
nail which he drove into the coffin of the old Man- 
chester policy when he made his memorable fight 
about Uganda. Henceforth, so far as the Liberal 
party is concerned, there is no such policy as scuttle. 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 


As this is a matter of the very first importance to 
all Englishmen and Britons beyond the sea, it is as 
well to recall for a moment the incident which con- 
vinced all of us that Lord Rosebery is a lad of met- 
tle who can be relied upon to hold the pass. Two or 
three years ago weused to say that Rosebery seemed 
to promise very well, but that everything had gone 
well with him. Never speak confidently of a man 
until you have seen him ina tight place, is a good 
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maxim, and acting upun it, judgment was suspended 
in the case of Lord Rosebery. But it is suspended 
no longer. When the Liberal administration was 
formed Lord Rosebery absolutely refused to enter it. 
Infinite was the consternation of the Liberal mem- 
bers, frank the dismay of the Court and of the outgoing 
_Cabinet. But Lord Rosebery was deaf to all solici- 
tation. He was not going back to the Foreign Office, 
nor did he. Why he made this resolute refusal no 


one has ever quite been able to say. Possibly it was 
due more to a subtle instinct or an obscure premoni- 
tion than to any reasoned conviction as to the true 
At first people doubted it, and said that 


cause. 


saved, the country was safe, and the peace powers of 
Europe were reassured that there was to be no 
breach on the continuity of the pacific policy of Lord 
Salisbury. 

THE TEST CASE OF UGANDA. 


Lord Rosebery had not been many weeks in office 


before he made his colleagues understand that as he 


had yielded reluctantly to their demands for his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet, it was now their turn to yield 
to his representations. Mr. Gladstone and other 
Liberals when in opposition had made more or less 
foolish declarations about Egypt. Parisians waited, 
gaping with open mouths, to see whether Mr. Glad- 
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‘* Rosebery was only foxing!” But when it began to 
appear that he really meant what he said, every one 
was aghast. There was more to-do made about his 
refusal to take office than about any other man in the 
last fifty years. Everybody, regardless of party or 
of station, implored him to consent to take an office 
which has been the goal of many ambitious states- 
men. The Queen is said to have commanded. Diplo- 
mats entreated, colleagues and friends united with 
political opponents in insisting that he must take 
office. And still he would not. It seemed more diffi- 
cult to make this young Scot accept office than to form 
a whole Cabinet. At last, no one knows exactly why 
or under what precise degree of pressure, Lord Rose- 
bery gave way. He took office. A great sigh of 
relief was heard everywhere. The Ministry was 
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stone would scuttle from the Valley of the Nile. 
Impatient little Englanders growled indignantly 
that steps had not already been taken to haul down 
the Union Jack and withdraw the garrison. It was 
necessary to give these gentry an object lesson, but 
it was dangerous, or at least inconvenient, to raise 
the Egyptian question, even in order to show that it 
was not to be raised. Fortunately at this moment 
the Destinies furnished Lord Rosebery with the very 
opportunity that he needed. The time arrived when 
Ministers had to decide whether or not they should 
evacuate the Central African province of Uganda. 
Lord Rosebery saw, with his usual swift intuition, 
that even though Uganda itself might matter little, 
Uganda as an object lesson would be invaluable. It 
is, I believe, an open secret that with the exception 
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of Lord Rosebery every member of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Gladstone included, was against the retention of 
Uganda. Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley were naturally opposed to such an extension 
of the vast responsibilities of Great Britain. They 
represent Matthew Arnold’s world-weary Titan. 
They are very tired of the burden well nigh 
to be borne, and they were all for laying it down. 
But Lord Rosebery thought otherwise. To haul 
down the flag in Uganda would be universally re- 
garded as marking the entry of the Cabinet upon 
that fatal facilis descensus Averni, from which there 
isnoreturn. The policy of scuttle begun on Lake 
Uganda would be clamored for in the Valley of the 
Nile. ‘*‘ You have cleared out of Uganda, why not 
out of Egypt?” Lord Rosebery foresaw all that and 
took his stand calmly but decisively against the 
very first beginnings of the perilous policy of ske- 
daddle. Obsta principiis is a sound maxim, and 
Lord Rosebery acted upon it. He insisted upon stay- 
ing the evacuation upon which his colleagues were 
bent. He insisted upon the dispatch of Sir G. Portal 
to the locality for purposes of inquiry, and he staved 
off all question of retirement until his envoy—now 
unhappily dead—made his report. His colleagues 
were indignant, Lord Rosebery was inexorable. If 
they must evacuate Uganda, of course Uganda must 
be evacuated. But so in that case would be the For- 
eign Office. His life would not be worth living as 


Foreign Secretary if the white flag was run up 
to the masthead and a policy of skedaddle in- 
augurated. 


It was a rare tight place for Lord Rose- 
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bery. But he proved himself a lad of wax, he stuck 
to his point-and to his post, and at the end of the 
struggle Mr. Gladstone gave in, the Cabinet opposi- 
tion collapsed, and Lord Rosebery had his way. Since 
then the word scuttle has not been heard once, nor 
have any people at home or abroad doubted that 
Lord Rosebery in foreign affairs is supreme. 


AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 


Since then things have gone very smoothly at the 
Foreign Office. The only trouble has been with 
France. But France is the. troubler of Israel, and 
there never would be peace and tranquility in the 
world if it depended upon our restless neighbor. For 
twenty years after Sedan there was a lull, because 
France had not recovered from the prostration of the 
war. Since then France has shown an increasing 
disposition to assert herself wherever and whenever 
she could find an opportunity. This is natural 
enough, but it is awkward, and may be dangerous. 
Lord Rosebery handled the Siamese difficulty with 
discretion and reserve. The details of that business 
are not yet public property. But as the French gov- 
ernment has kept within bounds, and the French 
Chauvinistic press was very mad against him, it 
may be assumed that he did his duty and did it well. 
The result of the Behring’s Sea arbitration in Paris 
was one of the good fortunes of his administration of 
foreign affairs. On the whole, Lord Rosebery as 
Foreign Minister has been successful in a number of 
little troublesome controversies, which, if they had 
been less skillfully handled, might have been no 
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longer little. He has vindicated his reputation for 
good sense, caution and resolution. He has never 
trailed the flag, nor has he ever flaunted it music 
hall fashion. He has made every one feel that he 
was proud of his country, and resolute and able both 
to defend her interests and to fulfill her obligations. 
This is no small achievement when it is borne in 
mind that at least one-half of the disturbers of the 
world and peace had flattered themselves that Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration would inaugurate a policy 
of general stampede. 


A TRUSTED COUNSELOR OF KING DEMOS. 


Lord Rosebery, however successful as Foreign 
Secretary, is not less remarkable for his keen appre- 
ciation of the forces that are factors in the evolution 
of our social democracy. His experience in the chair of 
the London County Council was an invaluable train- 
ing to the future Prime Minister. It was an appren- 
ticeship in practical democracy which no university 
could have supplied. Probably no other means could 
have been employed which would have brought the 
reserved and sensitive patrician into such free, un- 
restrained and fraternal relations with men like 
John Burns and Mr. McDougall. London is the heart 
of the Empire. London’s problems are the problems 
of the civilized world in their acutest shape. London 
County Council represents the latest and most ap- 
proved method in which Democracy seeks the solution 


of these problems. Lord Rosebery was chairman and 
is still a member of that Council. Aristocrat as he 
is by birth and temperament, Lord Rosebery is a 
democrat at heart. His sympathies, little as he speaks 
about them, are with the people individually and 
collectively. He is no professional philanthropist 
who would feed the masses with Blue Books and Bis- 
cuit. There isin him a healthy human appreciation 
of fundamental human wants and an honest desire to 
see that they are supplied. Hence he is everywhere 
in touch with every one to an extent which is almost 
inconceivable when we remember his extreme sensi- 
tiveness and his almost morbid shrinking from confi- 
dences. 


HIS ACTION IN THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


The service which he rendered the community last 
winter when he was able to bring to a conclusion the 
most unfortunate dispute that ever paralyzed a 
nation’s industry, was a notable tribute to the uni- 
versal respect which his uprightness and sagacity had 
inspired. Mr. Gladstone might possibly have com- 
manded the support of the miners ; he would hardly 
have been trusted by their employers. Lord Rosebery 
was probably almost the only man in England who 
could have done what he did. The existence of such 
a public man in whom the public have such confidence 
is one of the great sources of national strength and of 
social stability. That is a truth which I appreciate 
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much more after spending a few months in Chicago 
than I was able to do before I crossed the Atlantic. 
Implicit confidence in the disinterested honesty and 
transparent sincerity of public men is not exactly the 
characteristic note of American politics, But alas for 
the nation or for the society which has lost faith in its 
leaders, and distrusts the men whom it is compelled 
to trust with its affairs. 
HIS SPEECHES. 


Lord Rosebery has a pleasant wit and a genial Scéot- 
tish humor which makes him a universal favorite as 
a speaker. He does not speak much, never outstays 
his welcome and always leaves his audience in a good 
humor with themselves and withhim. The laughter 
which illuminates his speeches never degenerates into 
mere purposeless hilarity. He uses his jokes to illus- 
trate his arguments, not merely to set the table in a 
roar. There is also a subacidity about his humor 
which in a more gloomy mind might degenerate into 
the saturnine, but which in his case only lends a 
more piquant flavor to his speech. He is frank with 
himself first of all and as frank with his audience as 
possible under the circumstances. Of this his speech 
on the second reading of the Home Rule bill, last ses- 
sion, was 2 notable case in point. Lord Rosebery 
knew not only that the bill was doomed, but that he 
would have despised the Peers even more than he 
does now if they had voted against their convictions 
in favor of a bill which they loathed and dreaded. So 
he got out of the difficulty by making a most in- 
genuous speech which amused and enchanted every- 
body, and did not commit him to a single sentiment 
that was strained and unreal. Another notable 
speech of his was that in which he delivered the 
County Council from the folly which it was meditat- 
ing in the shape of a costly and extravagant Hotel de 
Ville. That speech was a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the value of the respect which the democracy 
is not ashamed to pay to honest counsel even when it 
comes from the mouth of a peer. In the County 
Council chamber, King Demos only recognized his 
counselors as citizens. Sometimes when Radicals 
have escaped from the reaction against snobbery or 
feudalism gone rotten they will be equally demo- 
cratic at St. Stephen’s. 

HIS ESTATES. 

Lord Rosebery is a landowner in five counties, and 
he has residences in three, not including his well- 
known place in Berkeley Square. The Durdans, 
Mentmore and Dalmeny have each their charms, but 
unfortunately not even Lord Rosebery can be in 
three places at one time, and he discharges as best he 
can the duties of resident magistrate in Surrey, in 
Bucks and in Midlothian. Mentmore came to him 
by the marriage which gave him a conjugal connec- 
tion with the new Canaan which the Rothschilds 
have founded for themselves in Hampden’s country. 
At Dalmeny his foot is on his native heath, all Edinbro 
lies at his back door, while in front there is spread 
out before him the vast expanse of the gray Northern 
Sea. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HIS AUTHORSHIP. 


As a writer Lord Rosebery has only published one 
book. His sketch of Pitt is an admirable specimen of 
the best English of our time. It is terse, bright, vivid 
and entertaining. There is perhaps here and there a 
little straining after the epigrammatic, and no wand 
then faint echoes of Macaulay’s resonant cymbal may 
be caught in his pages. But the book is good stuff, 
well put together. The subject was a congenial one. 
A study of a Prime Minister of the Eighteenth Cent- 
ury by the Prime Minister of the Twentieth could 
hardly fail to be attractive. Such literary aptitude 
and historical insight as Lord Rosebery possesses are 
not likely to be exhausted in writing dispatches. In 
the approaching period of leisure I hope that Lord 
Rosebery will resume his pen and give us a fresh 
contribution to the education of the democracy in the 
origins of our Imperial heritage. 


BEHIND THE SHIELD OF RESERVE. 


Lord Rosebery is a man who zepresents the power 
of reserve and of self-restraint. Mr. Gladstone is the 
very opposite. Mr. Gladstone wears his heart upon - 
his sleeve, and makes manifest his likes and dislikes 
to all the world in a wonderful multitude of meth- 
ods. Lord Rosebery keeps his likes and dislikes to 
himself, is shy, reserved and reticent. This is partly 
due to an excessive sensitiveness which causes him to 
shrink from the rude shocks and jars which tough 
pachyderms bear with unruffled composure, and 
partly to constitutional reserve. Lord Rosebery has 
traveled much. He has made the tour of the world, 
and he has studied men and things in many places 
and under many skies. Everywhere he gave the im- 
pression of a kindly, silent, cultivated gentleman, 
with a quick smile and a shrewd eye. Few of these 
casual acquaintances of travel have any idea of the 
perfervidum genium Scotorum which lies beneath that 
impenetrable exterior, nor how stout and strong is the 
resolution within. But Bismarck knew it and re- 
spected it. France knows it and dislikes it. Another 
latent quality of his is the power of prodigious and 


incessant work. 
HIS BEST CHARACTERISTIC. 


, The best characteristic of Lord Rosebery is the least 
known and it is one of which I hesitate to write. It 
would, however, be a wrong to the public to refrain 
from calling attention to the fact that although Lord 
Rosebery does not read lessons in his parish church, 
he is as much dominated by the religious instinct as 
Mr. Gladstone himself. No oneismore conscientious 
among lay or clerical statesmen of our day. Noone, 
not even Mr. Gladstone himself, scrutinizes more 
closely the moral aspects of all his policies and all his 
acts. Noone would claim Lord Rosebery as one of the 
conventional ecclesiastical Christians of his day. But 
so far as fearing God and working righteousness goes 
there are few who dwell so much in their Taskmaster’s 
eye as the young peer upon whom has descended the 
mantle of Mr. Gladstone. 
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HI. SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Sir William Harcourt will, of course, lead the 
House of Commons in the place of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has deserved the promotion. During Mr. Glad- 
stone’s absence he has acted as his substitute. And 
he will now have the sole and undisputed responsi- 
bility for the remainder of the session. Some of the 


SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT. 


American papers, I see, have been suggesting that Mr. 
Asquith was a possible leader. No doubt this is 
true, if we can draw upon the future indefinitely. 
Mr. Gladstone can remember when he first saw Lord 
Salisbury, and he can never forget that he was thena 
bright, chubby-faced boy in red frocks. That red- 
frocked urchin was a possible Prime Minister. But 
it took time. So it will take time before Mr. As- 
quith can hope to lead the House. That he should 
be thought of even by American journalists in that 


capacity is a singular tribute to his success at the 
Home Office, and perhaps not less to the unpopu- 
larity of Sir W. Harcourt. 

A much better leader of the House than Sir Will- 
iam would be Mr. Campbell Bannerman, who is a 
very much cleverer W. H. Smith. But Mr. Camp- 
bell Bannerman has no ambitions and Sir William 
Harcourt has. Besides, Sir W. Harcourt is virtu- 

= —_ ally in the saddle, and although 
there are plenty who would 
gladly see him anywhere else, 
there are no Liberals who would 
risk shatterinig their party by 
getting up a cabal about a mat- 
ter of such small moment as to 
whether Sir William or another 
shall for the next few months 
lead the party down a dolorous 
way of hardship and misfortune 
to the inevitable dissolution. 
The Liberal majority, said Mr. 
Bryce, when the Ministry was 
formed, is a little one, but it is 
a fighter. It is smaller now 
and its leader is gone, and it 
will have to fight nolens volens 
until it disappears. That it 
will disappear when the signal 
is given for the dissolution 
seems to be almost certain. 
Apart from the great.law of 
swing-swang which has oper- 
ated with unswerving regu- 
larity for nearly thirty years, 
the chances are all in favor of 
the election of a Unionist ma- 
jority. The Liberals have lost 
their King Arthur. The Irish 
show no signs of reunion. The 
Unionists are cementing their 
alliance. They will go to the 
counties full of confidence, 
fresh from a victorious cam- 
paign waged against a parlia- 
mentary majority, and will 
appeal to the English constitu- 
encies to rally round the party 
and the Peers, which for almost 
the first time represents a ma- 
jority of the English electorate. 
The Liberals will fight, of 
course, and do their best, but 
unless something unforeseen happens they will be 

beaten before the polls open. 


THE HOPE FOR HOME RULE. 


All our hopes for the immediate future rest upon 
the degree of success which we can achieve in con- 
vincing the Unionists that their true party policy is 
to give the Irish a system of local self-government so 
radical and so practical that tke Irish may be able to 
accept it as an installment, and under protest, no 
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doubt, but still that they may be able to accept it. 
The Unionists—who this time will have Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the Cabinet—are pledged to introduce a 
local government bill for Ireland. If they make it a 
good one Ireland will get nearer Home Rule through 
Lord Salisbury’s government than she could do by any 
other road short of a great popular uprising that 
will smash the Peers. There seems little likelihood of 
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any such popular uprising. Therefore the chance for 
Home Rule next Parliament is to have a Unionist 
Ministry weak enough to need support from the Irish, 
but strong enough to call their Home Rule bill, a 
bill for the better development of local self-govern- 
ment in Ircland. They will not, could not, and dare 
not pass a Home Rule bill. But unless all precedents 
are awry they will pass a measure which will be 
Home Rule in germ and Home Rule in all but in 
name, 

The outlook, therefore, is cheerful enough for all 
excepting office seekers. The Liberals will once more 
go out of office only in order to see their principles 
carried into effect by their opponents. Asit was with 


Catholic emancipation, with the corn laws, with 
Jewish emancipation, with household suffrage, with 
the establishment of county councils and the intro- 
duction of free education, so now, as relative to Home 
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Rule, the defeat of the Liberals will be the immediate 
precursor of the triumph of Liberal principles. There 
is nothing strange or farfetched about this. Mr. Bal- 
four is publicly committed to a local government bill 
for Ireland. He took his own measure seriously de- 
spite the laughter with which it was received. He 
will be certain to go one better next time he has a 
chance. Mr. Chamberlain will be in the Cabinet, 
and he will not lose such an opportunity of showing 
how faithful he is to his old Radical convictions. 
On the whole, therefore, the prospect of Home Rule 
is reassuring, and we may contemplate the imme- 
diate future with some considerable complacency. 


SIR WILLIAM AND MR. WILLIAM. 


It is no doubt this comforting conviction of the 
probable advent of a Unionist administration pledged 
to progress in the direction of Irish self-government 
that enables us to contemplate with more equanimity 
than would otherwise have been possible the leadership 
of Sir W. Harcourt in the House of Commons, It is 
but for a little time and the period of our tribulation 
will soon be o’erpast. We cannot pretend to regard 
Sir W. Harcourt’s elevation as anything but a mis- 
fortune. For Sir William Harcourt possesses all of 
the qualities which Mr. William Gladstone has 
taught us to disregard. He is singularly lacking in 
those higher gifts which made Mr. Gladstone a 
national hero. To say that Mr. Gladstone believes 
in everything and Sir W. Hareourt believes in noth- 
ing would be too sweeping an assertion, but it has 
a semblance of truth. It would not be true, for 
Sir W. Harcourt undoubtedly believes in one thing— 
himself, to wit—but for other causes he is singularly 
devoid of the enthusiasm which is the supreme 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone. It is curious that 
the party of all the enthusiasms should now be led by 
a politician with none. 


A MAN WITHOUT ENTHUSIASMS. 


Mr. Labouchere long ago used to say that Sir W. 
Harcourt was an ideal leader for the Radicals, because 
he had no nonsense in him about leadership. He 
would do as he was told, pursue the cult of the jump- 
ing cat, and as for the Radicals, they would call upon 
him every day after breakfast to give him his orders. 
Mr. Labouchere is always amusing, but sometimes 
his acidulated exaggerations embody a popular belief. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is accepted almost universally 
that Sir W. Harcourt. is a mere Dugald Dalgetty, a 
powerful fighting man who regards political life as a 
series of campaigns in which the wise man takes sides 
according to an enlightened sense of self-interest. 
They may be doing Sir William Harcourt a cruel 
wrong. He may have the fervor of a Chrysostom, the 
self-renunciation of a St. Francis, or the zeal of a 
Loyola hidden beneath his ample waistcoat. There is 
room enough there, no doubt, and to spare. But if 
it is hidden, it is hidden so securely that none of his 
colleagues or contemporaries appears yet to have dis- 
covered it. The difference between him and his im- 
mediate predecessor is that Mr. Gladstone is so tre- 
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mendously in earnest that he can hear the trumpet of 
‘the Archangel in the phrasing of a schedule. Sir W. 
Harcourt would hardly believe seriously in anything, 
even though one rose from the dead. It may be that all 
this is a mistake ; I hope itis. But it isnone the less 
a misfortune that Sir. W. Harcourt’s record should 
have given ground for such a lamentable misinterpre- 
tation of his real nature. 
THE ORIGIN OF POPULAR DISTRUST. 


Sir William. then Mr. Vernon Harcourt, first rubbed 
Radicals the wrong way when he first entered Parlia- 


He posed as the intensely superior person, 


ment. 
He first be- 


learned, cultured and epigrammatic. 


gan to be known as a coming personality in English 
politics when the Gladstone Cabinet of 1869-74 was 
weakening to its fall. He lifted up his heel against 
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lain had not opened the way for his accession to the 
Liberal leadership. 


SIR W. HARCOURT'’S GOOD POINTS. 


All this, however, is ancient history, and somewhat 
moldy and sour at that. Sir W. Harcourt has almost 
closed his career, but he has still a few months in 
which to round off his ambitions. It is pleasanter to 
look upon his good points and to note the qualities 
which have enabled him to overcome the prejudices 
which at one time seemed to place an insurmounta- 
ble barrier in the way of his success. 

To begin with, Sir William comes of ancient En- 
glish stock. He is said to be descended from the Plan- 
tagenets. He was born in the purple, or rather the 
snowy lawn of the Anglican hierarchy. He was 
favored with the best education our universities 
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the Government, sneered elaborately in a somewhat 
Disraelitish fashion against the Liberal chief and 
earned in consequence the abiding dislike and dis- 
trust of all who loved and were loyal to the Prime 
Minister. He seemed to have an idea in those days 
that there was an opening for a Liberal Disraeli, and 
was hated accordingly by all those to whom Disrael’ 
was anathema maranatha. The impression he thei 
created he has never been able to remove. He deep- 
ened it rather than otherwise by the way he used to 
talk of Mr. Gladstone during the Bulgarian agita- 
tion, even when he was making his most flamboy- 
ant speeches in his support. As Home Secretary he 
did not particularly distinguish himself, and when he 
offered to cast in his lot with Mr. Gladstone and 
Home Rule his enemies were not slow to find out 
that his decision would probably have been different 
if the secession of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
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could impart. A gentleman by descent, a scholar and 
a lawyer and a university professor by training, he 
started in the race with many advantages, of which 
he had enough mother wit to make the most. There 
was in him also a certain would-be sympathy with the 
people which found expression early in his career in 
attempts to amend the law of conspiracy and to deliver 
the trade unionists from the tyrannously unjust laws 
by which they were shackled. These things would, 
however, have stood him in but little stead were it 
not that he possessed other talents which are in great 
demand in the parliamentary ranks. He had the 
great gift of humorous speech. The House of Com- 
mons dearly loves a laugh. Asastump orator he was 
almost unrivaled for his ability to provoke merri- 
ment,and the reports of his speeches were always 
more punctuated with ‘‘ laughter” than those of any 
other occupant of the front bench. He stumbled 
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THE LIBERAL LEADERS. 


upon this precious gift early in his career and spent 
much of his spare time in developing it, in polishing 
his impromptu epigrams and carefully furbishing up 
the points of his unpremeditated jokes. But he was 
more than a mere humorist. He was a terribly hard 
hitter, a veritable slogger who hit out hard from the 
shoulder and landed heavily upon his opponent’s face. 
Inthe rough and tumble of the demagogic arena, 
where most political reputations are made, Sir W. 
Harcourt soon achieved renown. At present no one 
can make so effective a speech toa crowd as Sir Will- 
iam—excepting Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain 
—providing that he has time for preparation, and 
as he usually takes care that he has time, the proviso 
is not of much importance. In the House of Com- 
mons he is not so remarkable. Very few of his par- 
liamentary efforts dwell in the memory of men. But 
we still remember gratefully the way in which he 
scorched the tinsel of Beaconsfieldism and shriveled 
up the false pretenses with which the Coercionists 
sought to evade the real issue of Home Rule. 


A GOOD FIGHTER WHO WILL NOT FLINCH. 


Sir William’s chief virtue is that he is a hard 
fighter who can be relied upon not to bolt when 
the battle goes hard against him. He is a good com- 
rade and a stanch ally. His colleagues say he is a 
good man to have at your back in a fight, and they 
ought to know. This loyalty to colleagues is due to 


English instinct rather than from any martyr-like de- 
votion to a cause. Sir William is not the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. But he is very good stuff 
for a Tommy Atkins. He is faithful to his salt, and 
he does his duty as he is expected to do without 
making phrases about it. An American journalist 
who had considerable opportunities of observation 
told me the other day that Sir William seemed to him 
in many respects the most typical of English poli- 
ticians. He was more of the type of John Bull, self- 
complacent, solidly expansive and not very idealistic. 


A LITTLE ENGLANDER, 


But of what contradictions are we not made? 
This typical John Bull is only known to be in ad- 
vance of the general sentiment of the nation on one 
subject—that of prohibiting the sale of strong drink, 
This self-complacent Briton is always more or less 
sitting in dust and ashes over the melancholy spec- 
* tacle of his country’s vices. I sometimes feel as 
if after all it was nota very bad, at least not the 
worst, thing that Sir W. Harcourt should not be 
fanatically devoted to his own convictions. For 
some of them are very bad ideas of the worst little 
England school. If he were left to himself, it is to be 
feared that Sir William would be a little Englander of 
the Laboucherean type. He is a very poor Imperial- 
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ist. He would never have reconstructed the navy 
or have occupied Africa. Fortunately he will not be 
left to himself, which is well for the Empire, and it will 
be all the better if foreign powers are given to under- 
stand once for all that in matters beyond the sea the 
leader of the House of Commons does not really 
count for much as the leader of opposition. The only 
member who really counts is the present Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Rosebery. 


AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 


As a leader in the House Sir William Harcourt is 
not unpopular. He is a genial man, a ready speaker, 
and he has a pleasant wit. In the human relations of 
life he is exemplary. He is fond of country life, and 
delights to spend his time in the sylvan retreats of 
the New Forest. He is patriarchal in his household, 
not caring much to brook contradiction at his own 
table, but he is beloved by those of his own family, 
the affection of Lulu, for instance, being almost 
touching in its beautiful sincerity. On questions re- 
lating to women’s rights he is as bad as Mr. Glad- 
stone. From a political point of view he could hardly 
be worse, for the world moves after all, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose last act before the general election was to 
commit himself needlessly against the recognition of 
woman’s citizenship, has to count as his latest achieve- 
ment the acceptance of the defeat forced upon him 
by the advocates of the enfranchisement of the sex in 
the Parish Council’s bill. Sir William will not at- 
tempt to put the clock back; but neither will he 
attempt to put it forward. 


WINDING UP THE CONCERN. 


Of his success as temporary commander of the Liberal 
forces it is difficult to speak. A good lieutenant is 
sometimes a very poor captain. Sir Wm. Harcourt 
solus may bea very different person from Sir William 
plus Mr. Gladstone. But the chances are that Min- 
isters will pull together as best they can until the dis- 
solution, which every one anticipates will come in a 
few months. The majority elected to support Mr. 
Gladstone and to pass Home Rule can hardly be de- 
pended upon to remain together more than one ses- 
sion after Mr. Gladstone has gone and Home Rule been 
relegated to the new Parliament. All thatSir W. 
Harcourt can do is to try and keep his majority to- 
gether and to pile up as heavy an indictment as pos- 
sible against the House of Lords. He will find con- 
genial work in satisfying the local optionists. The 
crux of the administration will be the budget. If he 
survives that ordeal and can succeed in conciliating 
sufficient Irish support there seems to be no reason 
why he should not round off his career by winding 
up decorously as Liberal leader in the Commons the 
work of the Gladstone Administration. 








THE DRIFT IN AUSTRALASIAN POLITICS 
No. 1.—WHAT THE DELAYS IN FEDERATION HAVE TAUGHT THE PEOPLE. 
BY SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G. ° 


(The REviEw or Reviews is glad to announce that it has arranged for a series of special articles from the pens 
of the leading public men and thinkers of Australia and New Zealand, to be published under the general title of ‘‘ The 


Drift in Australasian Politics.” 


Colonies, by the distinguished leader in the Union movement, Sir Henry Parkes. 


cover a very wide range of timely topics.—EDITOR.] 


~ OME lessons of a valuable character may be learned 
from the delays in the progress of the cause 
of Australian Union. It has been made manifest 


that something more than the preaching of an apostle, 
or mere championship on the platform or in the sen- 
ate, is indispensable to the advancement of the cause 


SIR HENRY PARKES, 


beyond the academic stage. At the same time it has 
been made too clear for a blind man not to see that 
many tongues were let loose in the ioud shout for 
Federation in 1890 and 1891, when the mind failed to 
form an adequate conception of the complicated vast- 
ness of the noble object to be achieved. 

But while these results have come about, which are 
seized upon by the unthinking as proof of intuition, 
the federal flame has been taking hold of the nobler 


The series opens with the following brief paper on the Federation of the Australian 


The articles that are to follow will 


thought, the higher aspirations, and the finer natures 
of the living generations, and is now leaping forward 
throughout the ranks of the Australian people. The 
open enemy, the masked assailant that lies in ambush, 
and the provincial unbeliever cry aloud with much 
rejoicing that there is no harvest, their distempered 
vision being too choked by the fungus growths of 
their narrow views to see the young grain springing 
up wherever there is fruitful soil to sustain it. This 
is shown far and wide by one popular fact, the incor- 
poration of the word ‘ federal” in the vocabulary of 
the people and its universal application to every fresh 
form of enterprise, every attractive social movement, 
every new organization, almost every sport and 
favorite amusement, while no like affinity has in any 
single instance manifested itself toward the cause of 
provincialism. As showing more indisputably the 
growth of national sentiment and the steady formation 
of a healthy Federal opinion, any argument in support 
of the cause needs but to be stated clearly and defi- 
nitely beforea public audience to bring out an approv- 
ing response, the true ring of which can never be mis- 
taken for partisan applause. Then, there is the homage 
paid to the transcendent greatness of the cause by its 
enemies, who, in hardly any instance, are daring 
enough to openly avow their hostility. If it is asked, 
What has produced the protraction of effort, the dis- 
sipation of energy, and the misuse of opportunities 
during 1892 and 1893? the answer is obvious enough 
—it is the paltering and insincerity of politicians in 
high places. 
FORESEEN DELAY. 

So far as the present writer is concerned, it seems 
no more than justice to say that in the early infancy 
of this agitation for complete Federal Government, 
he foresaw the probability of waste of time and 
delay. Addressing my constituents on November 6, 
1889, after speaking of the magnitude of the work, I 
used these words: ‘All this might take time. It 
was not light work. It was not likely to be done in a 
day—it ought not to be done in a day. We wanted 
the question to be pondered by all classes. We 
wanted to hear all objections in order to meet them. 
We wanted to hear all adverse reasons in order to 
answer them. They did not seek to thrust this great 
thing on the public mind of Australia. They knew 
it required time ; they knew that all consummations 
of similar magnitude had taken time.” On the same 
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occasion, referring to my own efforts, and urging 
that success did not depend on one man, or on any set 
of men,but upon the cause rooting itself in the hearts 
of the people, I am reported to have said: ‘* But 
casting himself aside, or any one else who might be 
the chief instrument in this great movement, he said 
, that the cause itself was safe; it might be delayed, 
but it could not be put back. It did not depend on 
any man who for the time being held executive office 
in any of these colonies. It depended on the intelli- 
gence and will of the people of these colonies.” 
' Any cause of primal greatness in the affairs of 
mankind, though independent of contemporary con- 
ditions, is nevertheless subject to obstacles arising 
out of its very grandeur. Its largeness cannot be 
reached by small minds. The world is full of confir- 
mations of this irrefragable and unmitigable truth, 
however unpalatable it may be. To the average 
Australian ‘‘public man,” the idea of Australian 
union was big and irreducible, and could not be 
brought into harmony with the current of his political 
thoughts. But we may be thankful that all men are 
not ‘‘ public men.” The newness of the subject was 
against it with the typical voter and the typical can- 
didate, and it could not be localized for use by the 
typical wire-puller. Hence we have heard from the 
meeting, or from the hotel balcony, that Mr. Blank 
was a strong advocate for Federation, but not on the 
lines of the bill, or on true democratic lines, or on 
lines suitable to the wants of the people; and we 
have seen Mr. Blank resume his seat quite satisfied 
with himself, and with marks of approval showered 
upon him, as if he had expounded a belief or had 
favored his audience with a profound definition. But 
all this time, as we have said, the roots of Union have 
been striking deeper and wider into the soil. 


NEW MEN AND METHODS. 

It is a little over four years since what may be 
called the ‘‘new movement” set in—since the agita- 
tion for a complete Federal Government, which 
the united people could mold into conformity with 
their own aspirations, was originated. In 1890 and 
1891 there were men at the head of affairs in the 
three principal colonies who had definite views and, 
in different degrees, but with as much agreement as 
could be looked for, an earnest purpose in regard to 
Federation. No man of unprejudiced mind could 
doubt what Mr. Gillies, Sir Samuel Griffith, or the 
present writer aimed at through those two years. 
What was done is upon record, and the work sur- 
prised the world by its measure of success. Toward 
the end of 1891 a wild change had taken place, which, 
in New South Wales by the operation of adventitious 
circumstances, placed at the head of the Government 
and at the head of the Parliamentary Opposition, two 
men who had signalized themselves by their crooked 
and unscrupulous courses in opposipg Feleration. 
It would be difficult to determine which had become 
most conspicuous in frustrating the cause of union 
by perverse methods—George Dibbs or George 
Reid. It was now proclaimed that a gentleman 
who hitherto had bravely fought under the ban- 
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ner of Federation, Mr. Edmund Barton, would 
take charge of that cause asa member of the Anti- 
Federation Cabinet. Though the thing had a queer 
look, many persons, including the present writer, be- 
lieved in Mr. Barton’s sincerity, and looked for some- 
thing being done by some mysterious process which 
we could not see. Eighteen months passed away 
without any substantial result from the Barton ar- 
rangement, when Mr. Barton, apparently losing faith 
in his own power as a member of the Dibbs Ministry, 
sought to repair the mischief by an ill-considered or- 
ganization outside the Ministry. Another half-year 
has been added to the length of squandered time since 
Sir George Dibbs assumed office at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1891, and the sham actors in the Federation com- 
edy, under the Anti-Federation Premier, are very 
much where they were then. In the other colonies 
little more satisfactory has been done during this 
dreary period. 
HOW VICTORY MUST BE WON, 

Those of us who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
cannot fail to gain instruction from this discomfort- 
ing past. We are taught that to leadin this, the 
greatest cause that has arisen in Australia, the man 
must be in the leading place ; that he must be con- 
vinced of the nobility of the struggle, and possess the 
courage of his conviction. No captain can be accepted 
who is subject to the command of another who is ad- 
verse to the objects for which we fight. These decis- 
ions involve a recast of the creed of popular states- 
manship in the several provinces. The shibboleth of 
provincial Free Trade, or provincial Protection must 
fall out of use, and political sympathies must expand 
beyond the separating borderlands. The oneness of 
Australian feeling must be fostered and cultivated. 
The platform for Victoria or New South Wales must 
embrace questions of wider scope and grander out- 
line. The politician’s mind must emancipate itself 
from local contractions. and master the principles of 
ahigh national life. In dealing with the question 
which is above all other questions, there must be no 
arrangement in the future to subordinate the greater 
to the less. 

While we see the national idea healthily ripening, 
the germ of national life opening to the light of 
progress, we have enough of encouragement to 
justify the refusal of perfunctory service on the part 
of pretenders. None other is so dangerous as the 
half-hearted adherent in a just cause. We do not 
here pretend to advocate Federation, it does not 
seem to be necessary ; but we urge the adoption of 
new methods in its advocacy. The union of Aus- 
tralia and the freedom of the sister states should be 
the watchword of the great Australian party in 
every electoral contest in every part of Australia, 
and a cause so sacred can only be intrusted to 
whole-hearted believers. The period of backsliding 
and desertion, of temporizing and paltering, of 
treachery and betrayal, has wrought lessons to us 
all, and all must profit by them in battling for the 
achievement and the future security of the Common- 
wealth. 
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VIEW OF TUSKEGEE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


NEGRO PROGRESS ON THE TUSKEGEE PLAN. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


FEW weeks ago, in the heart of the black belt 
of Alabama,—a region in which the colored 
population is far in excess of the white, and in which 
the negro preponderance is constantly increasing,— 
there was assembled at Tuskegee a very remarkable 
gathering. It was an occasion fraught with vital 
significance ; and it deserves to be known and under- 
stood both in the South and in the North, in order 
that sympathy and encouragement may be given to 
a more general movement upon the methods so suc- 
cessfully introduced at Tuskegee. The assembly to 
which we refer was the third Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference, which met on the 21st of February. It was 
held under the auspices of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute. The attendants and participants 
were the negro farmers of that general region. Some 
of them came from long distances. They filed into 
Tuskegee in every conceivable sort of vehicle, many 
of them driving from homes thirty, forty, or even 
fifty miles away. Fifteen Alabama counties were 
represented by the more progressive elements of the 
colored race,—a few ministers, some mechanics, and 
a considerable sprinkling of colored school teachers 
mingling with the much larger body of tillers of the 
rich but not very perfectly cultivated soil of that 
productive region. 
The call to this Conference, as to its predecessors of 
1892 and 1898, was issued by Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, principal of the Tuskegee Institute—a colored 


man who deserves to be ranked not merely with the 
best and truest leaders of his own race in this coun- 
try, but with our most skillful and successful educa- 
tional organizers and managers, regardless of race. 
The late General Armstrong, whose magnificent work 
for the industrial and intellectual training of young 
Indians and young negroes at Hampton, Virginia, 
has left so permanent an impress, was heard to say 
more than once in his last years that if Hampton had 
done nothing else worthy of praise, he should have 
felt that his years of devotion to that undertaking 
would have been fully repaid in the training and 
commissioning of so remarkable and useful a man as 
Booker T. Washington. Young: Washington was a 
colored lad of Virginian antecedents, who found 
his way to Hampton under the most forlorn con- 
ditions and in a state of absolute poverty. He 
developed rapidly under the inspiring influences of 
that school, and gave evidence of capacity so great, 
of prudence and judgment so marked, and of charac- 
ter so high and trustworthy, that General Armstrong 
and his associates felt no hesitancy in commending 
the untested young graduate for the post of principal 
of the new training school it was proposed to found 
upon the Hampton model in central Alabama, in the 
midst of a dense population of plantation negroes. 
Mr. Washington and other Hampton graduates, devot- 
ing their lives to the best interests of their own race, 
founded the Tuskegee School in 1881. It has from 
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that time until now been wholly in the hands of 
colored teachers. It began with one teacher and 
thirty students in a dilapidated old church and an 
adjacent shanty. It has now about forty resident 
teachers and officers, and a total enrollment of from 
nine hundred toathousand pupils. It has 1,440 acres of 
land and some fifteen buildings, eight or ten of which 
“are commedious and modern. Its property, at the 
low prices prevailing in the region, is valued at not 
far from $150,000. Such is the bare statistical record 
of a growth that has been achieved in a little more 
than a decade. But the Tuskegee School is important 
not so much by reason of its large number of students 
and its acquisition of a working educational plant, as 
by reason of the precise kind of education it gives 
and the positive character of its influence upon the 
region over which its beacon light begins to shine 
with increasing brightness. 

Tuskegee has a broad conception of its mission. It 
is not planted in Central Alabama in order to culti- 














BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


vatein the minds of acarefully secluded lot of young 
negroes the delusive idea that a smattering of Latin, 
Greek, trigonometry and psychology,—added to a 
very imperfect knowledge of the rudimentary 
branches,—can win the battle of life for the colored 
man in America, either as an individual or as a race. 
Nothing is more remote from the spirit and methods 
of Tuskegee than the absurd notion that the thing 
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A TEACHER'S COTTAGE—BUILT BY THE STUDENTS. 


to carry to young plantation negroes in Alabama is 
the old-fashioned curriculum of the smaller New 
England college of twenty-five years ago. The Tus- 
kegee School has no desire to educate young negroes 
away from sympathy with the masses of their own 
race, nor to spoil them for the practical work that 
their own region has to offer them. On the other 
hand, the Tuskegee School is no fomenter of race dis- 
cords and has no sympathy with the idea of the re- 
generation of the negro race through politics. It be- 
lieves in the essential unity of interests of all the popu- 
lation of the South, and seeks to cultivate and per- 
petuate respect, confidence and mutual good will 
between the black and white races. 7 

With so much of preface as to the deserved central- 
ity of influence which the Tuskegee School has secured 
in all the matters that make for the well-being and 
progress of the colored people of Alabama’s black 
belt, it may be permissible to return to the topic of 
the recent Conference, and then to make some further 
remarks as to the school itself, its methcds and re- 
sults. The following sentences made up the call 
which Mr. Washington sent out early in the present 
year for the recent Conference, and they throw light 
at once upon the spirit in which the gathering was 
conceived, and the practical ends it had in view: 

The negro Conference held at Tuskegee, Alabama, the 
last two years, under the auspices of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, have proved so helpful and 
instructive in showing the masses of colored people how 
to lift themselves up in their industrial, educational, 
moral and religious life, and have created so much gen- 
eral interest throughout the country, that it has been 
decided to hold another session of this Conference, Wed- 
nesday, February 21, 1894. 

The aim will be, as in the two previous years, to bring 
together for a quiet Conference, not the politicians, but 
the representatives of the common, hard-working farm- 
ers and mechanics—the bone and sinew of the negro 
race—and ministers and teachers. 

Two objects will be kept in view—Ist, to find out from 
the people themselves, the facts as to their condition and 
get their ideas as to the remedies for present evils,— 
2nd, to get information ag to how the young men and 
women now being educated can best use their education 
in helping the masses. 
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HOW THE DELEGATES CAME TO THE CONFERENCE. 


SCENES AT THE THIRD TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, TUSKEGEE, ALA., 
: FEBRUARY 21, 1894. 





At the last Conference there were nearly 800 represent- 
atives present and a large number gave encouraging evi- 
dence of how, as a result of the previous meetings, homes 
had been secured, school houses built, school terms 
extended and the moral life of the people bettered. 

In view of the economy which the people have been 
forced to practice during the last two years, owing to 
poor crops and low prices of cotton, this Conference will 
present an excellent medium through which to teach per- 
manent economy and thrift. 

It is planned to devote a portion of the session of this 
Conference to a Woman’s Conferenee. 

On Thursday, February 22, the day following the Con- 
ference, there will be a meeting of the officers and teach- 
ers of the colored schools in the South, who may be at 
the Conference, for the purpose of comparing views and 
taking advantage of lessons that may have been gotten 
from the Conference the previous day. 

It is believed that such a meeting of the workers for the 
elevation of the negro, held in the Black Belt, with the 
lessons and impressions of the direct contact with the 
masses of colored people the previous day fresh before 
them, can only result in much practical good to the cause 
of negro education. 

Aside from the work to be done in the South in an edu- 
cational and moral sense, there can be no permanent pros- 
perity till. the whole industrial system (especially the 
‘‘ mortgage system”) is revolutionized and put on a right 
basis, and there can be no better way to bring about the 
desired result than through such organizations as this 
negro Conference. 


Thrift, continuous industry, and a sense of respon- 
sibility are what the plantation negroes most need to 
learn ; and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the foremost object of the Tuskegee Institute is 
to inculcate these homely virtues. If most of the 
Tuskegee graduates and ex-students go out to become 
school teachers in the colored district schools of Ala- 
bama and adjoining States, it is not with the mere 
object of earning their wages by teaching .the colored 
children to read and write. Each teacher regards it 
as his mission to further the prosperity and civiliza- 
tion of his race, by persuading the colored farmers to 
buy pieces of land rather than to rent; above all to 
shun the disastrous practice of mortgaging the crop 
long before it is harvested and sometimes even before 
it is planted; to abandon the tumble-down, one- 
room cabin, and to build decent houses of two rooms 
and an attic ; to work steadily six days in the week, 
keeping fewer holidays and making fewer errands to 
town; to raise a greater variety of products, and to 
depend less upon the proceeds of a single crop. A 
further mission of these Tuskegee trained teachers is 
to persuade the district where they plant themselves 
to build a neat little schoolhouse instead of the de- 
cayed log cabin which stiJl does service, as a rule, in 
the country districts of that section. ,The young 
women teachers occupy themselves much with a 
propaganda for cleanliness and good housekeeping 
among the mothers of families, and argue powerfully 
for the two-room house as against the one-room shanty. 
Mr. Booker Washington, out of the depths of much 
experience and knowledge of his race, would probably 
assent to the proposition that the adoption of two- 
room houses in place of one-room cabins by the plan- 
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tation negroes of the South would mean in the present 
generation ten times more for the real progress of the 
race in all that belongs to a true civilization, than the 
possession of the elective franchise. I confess that 
there is nothing in all the work done by Tuskegee 
that appeals more strongly to my sympathy or to my 
imagination as a friend of social reform, than this 
earnest propaganda for the two-room houses as a 
primary factor in moral and social progress. We 
have been accustomed to read of the horrors of life in 
one room in the crowded tenement districts of New 
York, London, Glasgow, and other great population 
centres, and most of us have been far less familiar 
with the idea that the one-room shanty of peasant 
populations is also an evil thing which must be super- 
seded by better housing arrangements if there is to be 
any growth in refinement and civilization. A Hamp- 
ton Institute teacher, Alice M. Bacon, who attended 
the recent Tuskegee Conference, remarks in a brief 
letter to the Congregationalist : 

It was interesting to notice during the discussion how 
many changes were said to have taken place ‘since the 
last conference,” or ‘since the first conference,” the 
Tuskegee farmers’ conference evidently furnishing an 
incentive to whole communities and a date from which 
events were to be reckoned. Many had been putting up 
schoolhouses since the last conference. So great a change 
in the matter of one-room cabins was noted as dating 
from the conference, that the original fraction used in the 
declaration that four-fifths of the people were still living 
in one-room cabins, was changed after the discussion to 
two-thirds as nearer the present state of affairs. 


This percentage in the reduction of the one-room 
cabins throughout that great region under the influ- 
ence of the Tuskegee Institute is a splendid and sub- 
stantial result for which the highest praise is due. 
The negro is imitative and not without ambition; 
and the fashion having now been set, it may well be 
expected that the substitution of decent little homes 
for filthy hovels will go on at an accelerating pace. 
Unquestionably the reports at this year’s conference 
will result during the coming twelvemonth in the 
building of many new homes. The manner of men 
who constitute the colored peasantry of central Ala- 
bama is described so interestingly by Miss Bacon 
that we are impelled to quote once more from her 
letter : 


To persons who have worked in negro schools for 
years, and who think themselves fairly well acquainted 
with the characteristics, both mental and physical, of the 
race, this assemblage of Alabama cotton farmers is a reve- 
lation. Onesurprise comes in the great size of the men, 
the deep chests, the mighty muscles, the towering hight, 
qualities which so many years ago represented so many 
thousand dollars’ worth of property, but which to-day, if 
rightly directed, mean power to seize and to hold for them- 
selves many of the benefits of American civilization. 

When the conference sits down and begins its work a 
new surprise is in store. As one after another of these 
sons of Anak rises and gives his views of the subjects of 
everyday practical importance, for the study of which 
they have come together, the strong common sense, the 
quaint wit. the childlike simplicity and earnest thought- 
fulness that characterize most of the speeches give to 
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the listeners a new idea cf 
the intelligence of the plan- 
tation negro. 


Surely Alabama need not 
despair of the future of a 
race so sinewy and so well 
disposed, if properly 
trained in habits of thrift 
and industry and brought 
under sound*moral influ- 
ences and restraints. 

The resolutions which 
were adopted by the negro 
conference are abundantly 
worthy to be quoted in full. 
Their good sense and clear 
phraseology are equally re- 
markable. They are as 
follows : 


We believe education, 
property and practical re- 
ligion will eventually give us 
every right and privilege en- 
joyed by other citizens, and 
therefore that our interests 
can best be served by bending 
all our energies to securing 
them rather than by dwelling on the past or by fault-find- 
ing or complaining. We desire to make the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference a gauge of our progress from year to 
year in these things in the Black Belt. 

1. With regard to education, it is still true that the 
average length of the country school is about three and a 
half months. There is either no schoolhouse ora very 
poor one, and the teacher, as a rule, is but little prepared 
for his work. We would suggest as remedies the raising 
of money by subscription, to lengthen the school term 
and to provide more and better schoolhouses. We would 
also urge upon our schools and colleges for the training of 
leaders the importance of sending more of their best men 
and women to the smaller towns and country districts. 

2. As regards property, we find that four-fifths of our 
farmers still practice the habit of mortgaging their un- 
planted crops for the supplies furnished them, live on 
rented lands, are in debt, and two-thirds live in one-room 
cabins. As remedies we recommend the immediate pur- 
chase of land, its thorough cultivation, the raising of suf- 
ficient food supplies for home use, that we avoid the emi- 
gration agent, keep out of the cities, pay our taxes 
promptly, stop moving from farm to farm every year, 
work winters as well as summers, Saturdays as well 
as other days, practice every form of economy and 
especially avoid the expensive and injurious habit of 
using liquor, tobacco and snuff, and since our interests 
are one with the white people among whom we live, we 
would urge the cultivation, in every manly way, of 
friendship and good will toward them. 

83. While in morals and religion we are far from what 
we ought to be, we yet note each year real improvement. 
To help us in this direction we urge a better preparation 
for the Christian ministry, the settlement of more of our 
differences outside of the courts; that we draw sharp 
lines between the virtuous and the immoral ; that we re- 
fuse to tolerate wrongdoing in our leaders, especially in 
our ministers and teachers ; that we treat our women 
with more respect and urge upon them the importance of 
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giving more time to their home life and less to the streets 
and public places. 

In conclusion, the facts gathered from these three con- 
ferences warrant us in saying that each year education is 
increasing, more and more property is being acquired and 
gradually religion is becoming less a thing of the emo- 
tions and mcre a matter of upright living. We are glad 
to note a growing interest on the part of the best white 
people of the South in our progress. 

In the afternoon of the same day there was a con- 
ference of negro women under the auspices of the 
woman’s department of the Tuskegee Institute, the 
meeting being devoted to such subjects as the care of: 
homes and of children. The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, which reports in the most favorable and 
friendly way the main facts regarding the conference, 
says that there was a general consensus of opinion 
that the colored people of Alabama could not possibly 
better their condition by emigrating either to Africa 
or to any other portion of this country, and that there 
was general testimony as to the kind treatment re- 
ceived from the best class of white people. The 
lengthening of the school term is a subject that the 
Tuskegee Conferences have made conspicuous, and 
we are informed that the testimony shows some 
average improvement in this regard. In conclusion 
the Times-Democrat says: ‘‘ Circulars got out by the 
Tuskegee school were given to each member of the 
conference, containing pictures of comfortable homes 
with directions for building. The teams were har- 
nessed up and the farmers started home with hearty 
thanks and good-bys to Mr. Washington, and promises 
to go home and do the things they had learned.” 

This conference upon their practical affairs by 
these colored men of central Alabama was followed 
on the next day by a conference of teachers. There 
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were present many well-known friends and promot- 
ers of colored education representing both the North 
and the South, besides alarge number of the district 
school teachers who have been trained at Tuskegee. 
This conference was also pronounced a very valuabl2 
and interesting one. 

There are two principal advantages in the large 
landed domain—1,440 acres—which the Tuskegee In- 
stitute has acquired. Nearly all of the students come 
to the school so poor that they are compelled to work 
their way through. The school farm affords employ- 
ment for many of these pupils. On the other hand, 
it is an important part of the work of the school to 
teach thoroughly the art of practical agriculture, 
With nearly a thousand persons living in the school 
dormitories and cottages, many of the products of the 
farm and gardens can be utilized in the school kitch- 
ens. Moreover, aconsiderable area of land is desir- 
able for the best success of the other practical trades 
and industries that go to make up the industrial side 
of life and instruction at such a school as Tuskegee. 
Thus it happens that one portion of the land affords 
extensive beds of clay, and the students have made 
all the bricks that have been used in the construction 
of several new school buildings, besides making brick 
for sale to outside purchasers. Most of the important 
buildings on the grounds have been built wholly by 
student labor, with the threefold result of good prac- 
tical training in the several building trades, the giv- 
ing of work to students who could not otherwise enjoy 
the advantages of the institution, and the eking out 
of the school’s financial resources. Plastering, as well 
as brick-making and brick-laying, is practically and 
regularly taught. Solargea farm makes it necessary 
to own horses and mules and agricultural implements, 
and this fact affords a basis for the maintenance of 
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a good shop for horse-shoeing and general black- 
smithing—a shop patronized not only by the school 
farm itself, but by many outside farmers. Wheel- 
wrighting also grows of necessity out of the making 
and care of the wagons and other vehicles of the 
farm; and the repair and painting of vehicles for 
many people in the country round about has resulted, 
as a testimony to the efficiency of the shop. The 
practical opportunity for instruction in carpentry is 
very considerable, where the barns atid sheds and 
most of the more important school buildings have all 
been constructed by student labor, not to speak of a 
number of neat residences. <A portion of the farm is 
heavily timbered and affords opportunity for instruc- 
tion in sawmill work—while the output is at the 
same time utilized for the supply of materials for 
buildings, fences and so on. Harness-making, tin- 
ning, shoe-making and mattress-making are among 
the other trades taught, and carried on for the sup- 
port of students and the profit of the institution. The 
young women are taught sewing, cooking, laundry- 
ing, and all other departments of housekeeping. The 
printing office is an important adjunct of the institu- 
tion, and it turns out very creditable specimens of 
typographical work, doing a large amount of job 
printing for patrons outside of the institution, besides 
printing the college catalogues and one or two small 
journals conducted by the faculty and students. 

The last number of the Southern Letter, a little 
monthly leaflet published by the Tuskegee school, 
contains the following editorial note, which will ex- 
plain the practical nature of the industrial work car- 
ried on under Mr. Booker Washington’s direction : 

About two years ago, a friend of the school living in 
New York City gave $10,000 with which to build and 
furnish Phelps Hall, to be used as a Bible Training School. 
Instead of letting out the job 
by contract, it was taken in 
charge by the different de- 
partments, with Prof. J. H. 
Washington, General Super- 
intendent of Industries, to 
oversee the whole. Bricks 
were made at the brick-yard, 
lumber at the sawmill, lath, 
shingles, brackets, moldings, 
window and door casings got 
ready, and all were made 
into the finished building. In 
the same way it was fur- 
nished, even to the mirrors. 
The work occupied nearly a 
year, and during that time 
the students, from the boys 
that dug the sand and car- 
ried the hod to the finest 
workmen, received $10,000 
worth of help in board, edu- 
cation and skill ; yet the full 
value of the money remains 
in the building. A gentle- 
man who learned of these 
facts said, ‘‘ that $10,000 was 
raised to $20,000.” This is a 
sample of the way all money 
given to Tuskegee is used. 
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If money is given to pay a teacher’s salary, a part of it 
goes to nourish the student, for be raises and prepares 
the food the teacher eats, washes and mends and, often, 
makes his clothing, boots and shoes, and does whatever 
other work he may need done. Of about $254,000 re- 
ceived by the school in twelve years, at least $185,000 
appears to-day on the school grounds, in the shape of per- 
manent plant. 

The climate of Alabama is said to be very favorable 
for bee culture, and this has been introduced on the 
Tuskegee farm with marked success. It is obvious 
that the institution can only gradually enter upon 
scientific experiments for the development of Alabama 
agriculture in new directions ; but it can render very 
constant service by teaching the best methods of plain 
farming as regards the crops that belong by common 
consent to that soil and climate. ; 

Some general information about the Tuskegee 
school as gleaned from the last catalogue may be of 
interest to our readers. The school continues in ses- 
sion through nine months, and expects its pupils to 
enter promptly at the beginning and to remain to the 
end of the session, although by special arrangements 
students are taken for periods as short as a single 
month. Tuition is free, the State of Alabama con- 
tributing three thousand dollars a year toward this 
object, and private individuals, largely Northern phi- 
lanthropists, giving very considerable sums. The 
price of living at the school, which is uniform for all, 
is eight dollars per month—-this including table board, 
room rent, fuel, lights, washing, mending of clothes, 
etc. All students are given an opportunity to work 
out from one-quarter to one-half of their expenses. 
in many cases arrangements are made by which stu- 
dents are permitted to work through the day and 
study in the night training school, thus accumulating 


a credit which ultimately pays their way in the day 
school. It must be remembered that Tuskegee is not 
primarily a farm or a workshop, but a well-conducted 
school; and that study and class-room work are the 
principal tasks of the day, the industrial and farm 
work entering in as secondary, though not less intrin- 
sically important, parts of the programme. The full 
course requires four years of study, in addition to a 
simple but thorough preparatory course, which the 
institution offers to those who have not received an 
equivalent preparatory training elsewhere. Students 
are informed that they will find it to their advantage 
not to purchase certain portions of their wardrobe 
before coming to the school, inasmuch as the girls’ 
sewing room can supply them at about cost price. 
The school has adopted as a uniform for the young 
men a neat dark blue suit, this being furnished by the 
girls’ sewing room at the bare cost of materials and 
manufacture. The expense for uniform is about thir- 
teen dollars. Each student is required to wear the 
school’s distinctive uniform cap. It is hardly neces- 
sary 10 explain that the wearing of a neat and tidy 
uniform has an excellent moral effect wpon the young 
colored students. Moreover, military drill is a part 
of the regular régime of the school upon the ground 
that ‘it cultivates habits of order, neatness and un- 
questioning obedience, besides, the drill is a good 
physical training, promoting-as it does a graceful and 
manly bearing.” ‘Students are subjected to the 
drill, guard duty, and such other training as.may be 
thought best. The battalion is divided into five com- 
panies which are officered by the students.” The 
library has ten thousand volumes, to which additions 
are being made as constantly as possible, largely 
through the gifts of interested friends, The reading 
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room is well supplied with journals and periodicals, 
and students aie required to give items of current 
news every morning. No young man is allowed to 


leave the grounds without wearing his cap or some 
other identifying part of his uniform. He must carry 
with him the plain evidence of his connection with 
the institution, and must be on his good behavior ac- 
cordingly. 

It is not to be expected that the industrial depart- 
ments of an institution like this should go far toward 


meeting current expenses. The growing work at 
Tuskegee is dependent upon the benevolence of the 
public to the extent of from fifty thousand to seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year. That Mr. Booker 
Washington has been able to secure such sums is 
evidence that those who have looked most carefully 
into the Tuskegee work are thoroughly ‘convinced of 
its efficiency and importance. Its affairs are super- 
vised by a board of twelve trustees and three Alabama 
State commissioners. It happens that at present the 
three State commissioners are also members of the 
board of trustees, which includes eight Southern and 
four Northern men. The four Northerners are Gen. 


O. O. Howard, of the United States Army ; Rev. Dr. 
Gordon and Rev. C. F. Dole, of Boston, and Rev. R. 
C. Bedford, of Illinois. The school has the warm com- 
mendations of the best white citizens of Alabama, 
and has the strong moral support of such representa- 
tives of the Peabody fund, and other endowments for 
Southern education, as President Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who has revisited it within the 
past month. The late General Armstrong said of Tus- 
kegee: ‘ Itis, I think, the noblest and grandest work 
of any colored man intheland. What compares with 
it in genuine value and power for good? Itis on the 
Hampton plan, combining labor and study; com- 


* mands high respect from both races ; flies no denomi- 


national flag, but is thoroughly and earnestly Chris- 
tian ;is out of debt, well managed and organized.” 
Finally it was General Armstrong’s plea that this 
school should have some regularly pledged factors in 
its annual support, and that the good people of the 
United States should unite to sustain Mr. Washington 
in his heavy undertaking, and fix forever a great light 
in the Black Belt of Alabama. Negro progress on these 
lines must be approved by every thoughtful mind. 
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A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY FOR SOUTHWEST LONDON : 


THE BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


AKE a map of London—one that shows the prin- 
cipal streets and chief railway lines—and look 

at the area which lies southof the river. The “silver 
streaming Thames” runs as softly to-day as it did 
when Spenser wrote his ‘‘Prothalamion,” but how 
different are its banks to what they were in the 
““ spacious times of great Elizabeth.” Then they were 


“. 6. «painted all with variable flowers, 
And all the meads adorn’d with dainty gems 
Fit to deck maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours.” 


in the present year of grace they are marked by 
wharves, docks, piers, landing stages, warehouses, 
railway stations, and all else that is essential to the 
commerce of the greatest city of the greatest Empire 
in the world. This is as true of the south bank of the 
river at or in the neighborhood of Battersea, as of 
the better known portions near London Bridge, 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, Ratcliff or Shadwell. And the 
land lying south of the river at Battersea—how 
changed the picture which it presents upon the map 
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to-day from that which one may see in (say) Rocque’s 
map of London, published in 1745. In place of the 
half dozen or more of heaths and commons which 
then existed, and of fields innumerable, we discern a 
labyrinthine network of streets, together with railway 
and tramway systems as perplexing as may be found 
anywhere upon the habitable globe. for Southwest 
London, as it is called, has almost as crowded a pop- 
ulation as that of the East End. And this population, 
it may be observed, is for the most part exclusively 
English. , 
It has, we believe, been estimated that the three 
parishes of Battersea, Clapham and Wandsworth 
contain considerably more than a hundred \and fifty 
thousand people within their borders. The heads of 
families in these parishes are mainly skilled artisans, 
clerks or laborers. They constitute beyond all ques- 
tion a very important community—one whose powers 
for good and for evil in this vast metropolis are very 
considerable. What has been done to educate them ? 
What measures have been taken to train them to use 
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worthily the powers which they possess? What steps 
have been taken to make them better workmen, 
worthier citizens, happier men? Until recently 
practically no steps have been taken. 

Very different has been the fortune of the East End 
of London. Enthusiastic young graduates have from 
time to time gone thither to lecture to the people con- 
cerning Greek tragedy, the philosophy of Plato, the 
painters of the Renaissance, or the poetry of Dante ; 
a popular novelist has discovered that Whitechapel, 
Bow and Stepney have the most romantic associa- 
tions and has made their people live for us by the 
never-failing magic of his sympathetic pen. To that 
novelist is due an institution which, whatever its 
success may have been or may be, was boldly con- 
ceived and (at the beginning) rich in promise for the 
future. The East End possesses a People’s Palace ; 
but south of the river, in the thickly-populated dis- 
tricts of Battersea, Clapham and Wandsworth, where 
there live folks as deserving as any that are to be 
found east of Aldgate, there is not—or, rather, there 
has not been up to the present—any institution of the 
kind in existence. 

But all that is now to be changed. 

There was formed some time ago a body termed 
the South London Polytechnics Committee, which 
body, under the presidency of Mr. Evan Spicer, set 
to work to do for South London what Mr. Walter 
Besant and certain charitable corporations had done 
for the East End. Two years ago or more that com- 
mittee dissolved, leaving its work to be continued by 
the governing body of the Battersea Polytechnic In- 
stitute, which included in its membership several 
well-known gentlemen nominated by the Committee 
of the South London Polytechnic Institutes, by the 
governing body of the City Parochial Charities Trust, 
by the London County Council, by the London School 
Board, and by ‘‘ co-optation.” This governing body 
at once began to form an institute which should pro- 
vide technical and scientific education ‘‘ with refer- 
ence to the requirements of the district.” Mr.Walter 
Besant’s ‘‘ school” in the original Palace of Delight, 
it may be reraembered, ‘‘ consisted of a great num- 
ber of quite small rooms, fitted with desks, tables, 
and whatever else might be necessary. Some of 
these rooms were called music rooms, and were in- 
tended for instruction and practice on different in- 
struments. Others were for painting, drawing, 
sculpture, modeling, wood carving, leather work, 
brass work, embroidery, lace work, and all manner 
of small arts.” Similarly, the governing body of the 
Battersea Polytechnic made up their minds to pro- 
vide workshops for various trades, as well as phys- 
ical and chemical laboratories, photographic rooms, 
art rooms, music rooms, and numerous class rooms 
and lecture halls, and to arrange for instruction in 
Technology (including arts applicable to plumbing, 
carpentry, bricklaying, pattern making, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, and the chemical trades) ; 
in science generally, according to the regulations of 
the Science and Art Department; in art (including 
wood carving and metal chasing) ; in music ; in com- 
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mercial subjects, and in subjects specially interesting 
to women. The governing body determined, more- 
over, to give accommodation for social work, for 
clubs and social rooms, to provide two gymnasia, re- 
freshment and reading rooms, and to build a swim- 
ming bath and a great hall. 

This was a large order—one which obviously neces- 
sitated a very respectable credit balance at the Insti- 
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tute’s bankers. Vain would have been the untutored 
eloquence and the far-reaching influence of a John 
Burns, vain also the wide experience of a Mr. Henry 
Cunynghame, without meney enough to build and 
support the Institute that had been planned. An ap- 
peal to the public for $300,000 had accordingly to be 
made; and in response to that appeal more than 
$250,000 had been obtained before the close of the 
autumn of 1891. At present some $15,000 are re- 
quired to complete the scheme, and to secure the 
handsome endowment of $12,500 a year which the 
Charity Commissioners have promised toward the 
permanent support of the Institute. If that sunf of 
$15.000 be not forthcoming, the annual subsidy from 
the Commissioners will only amount to $7,500. For 
this reason the governing body earnestly appeal to 
those who are interested in the social and educational 
welfare of the people to assist them in carrying out to 
its ‘‘ fullest extent” the scheme which was prepared 
with so much care, and in erecting an Institute which 
in its design and construction shall make complete 
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provision for the social and educational wants of the 
vast population of South and Southwest London. 
With a view to making the same ‘complete pro- 
vision for the social and educational wants,” etc., the 
governing body, some two or three years ago, ac- 
quired from Mr. Plunket, then Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner of Works, as a site for the Institute, a 
piece of land of about two and a quarter acres in ex- 
tent, formerly the property of the Albert Palace As- 
sociation, whose luckless and deserted structure 
stands hard by tne new building. Having thus got a 
site, as well as a cool two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the committee looked around for an archi- 
tect and builder who should between them construct 
the lordly edifice which they desired to put up. The 
architect whom they selected was Mr. E. W. Mount- 
ford, a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; while the builders whose tender turned out to 
be the lowest were Messrs. Holloway Brothers, a 
local firm held in high repute in Battersea and in the 
neighborhood. As the money in hand was not suf- 
ficient to carry out in its entirety the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Mountford, it was decided by the governing 
body to defer the erection of certain portions of the 
building, and thus bring the scheme within the means 
available. The raising of the Great Hall, and of sun- 
dry other structures, was therefore postponed for the 
time being. The Institute itself was, however, im- 
mediately begun, and is to-day an accomplished fact. 
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Those who have had occasion to ride along the Bat- 
tersea Park Road in a tram car—cabs are few and far 
between in that vicinity—cannot fail to have noticed 
the imposing structure in brick and freestone that 
has gradually grown up near the Albert Palace. It 
consists, as far as the ground floor is concerned, of 
two blocks of buildings placed parallel to the Batter- 
sea Park Road, the front block occupying the whole 
southern side, and the back the whole of the northern 
side of the site. Shorter blocks at right angles to 
these form connecting links with each extremity and 
in the center, by which connections two spacious 
quadrangles are formed. Three large corridors suf- 
fice for the whole of the ground floor: the south, 
which is ten feet wide, runs the whole length some 
300 feet) of the front block ; the north does the same 
for the rear block, while another corridor running 
north and south connects the two centrally. 

Upon entering the Institute by way of the door fac- 
ing the Battersea Park Road, a spacious hall rising 
through the two floors first attracts attention. The 
south corridor crosses at the back of this hall, and is 
here joined by the central corridor, the principal 
staircase rising from the point of junction. To the 
right of the entrance is to be found the administrative 
department—the secretary’s office, the clerk’s office, 
and the room set apart for the principal. At the left 


are numerous social rooms—a reading room, anda 
common room in which men who are members will 
be permitted to play draughts, bagatelle, etc., as well 


as to continue other pursuits of an equally harmless 
and edifying character. On this same floor are also 
gymnasia for both men and women, refreshment 
rooms, and lavatories. A swimming bath will be 
constructed here in due course, and a large hall for 
meetings, concerts, and the like ere long be built. At 
the back of the edifice and on the ground floor are the 
boiler room, the engine and dynamo room, and the 
engineers’ workshop. For, be it noted, the Battersea 
Polytechnic intends above all things to consider the 
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claims of those who are desirous of becoming en- 
gineers, especially electrical engineers. The authori- 
ties, therefore, deemed it advisable that the Institute 
should be lighted by electricity, and acting upon the 
suggestion of Professor Garnett, of the Durham 
College of Science, fitted- up compound engines capable 
of giving one hundred horse-power, the exhaust steam 

_ of which will be utilized for heating the building. 
Thé engine room will, moreover, be fitted with a 
smaller engine, and with two dynamos and accumu- 
lators capable of supplying current enough to run 700 
lights. 

The whole of the first floor of the front block will 
be occupied by classrooms. Herethings many and mar- 
velous will be taught by day and in the evening; here 
sweet music will from time to time be discoursed (in 
rooms with double doors and with walls of extra thick- 
ness and special impenetrability tosound) ; here women 
students and members will have their class, club and 
reading rooms; here also will be drawing and elec- 
trical schools, On the second floor will be found a dozen 
or more of rooms for the use of those who are study- 
ing art and the science of chemistry. Laboratories 
and lecture theatres, studios (lighted from the north) 
and rooms for modeling, metal-chasing, wood-carving 
and photography occupy for the most part the avail- 
able space at the top of the building. 

With regard to the outside of the edifice, one may 
without any appreciable shock to one’s artistic in- 
stincts admit that the architect has striven, not un- 
successfully, to bring some beauty of form and of 
color under the daily observation of the persons who 
from time to time use or pass by it. The style of, the 
building is modern—‘‘ nineteenth century Renais- 
sance” Mr. Mountford calls it. The walls are built 
of red Suffolk brick and bath stone, while the roofs 
are covered with red Broseley tiles. The chief orna- 
mental features are ten statues representing Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting and Engraving (these 
four are in the west gable); Poetry, and Music (these 
fill the two central gables) ; and Chemistry, Electric- 
ity, Mathematics, and Engineering (these adorn the 
east gable). The central hall is the only ornamented 
part of the interior of the building. This has an en- 
riched plaster ceiling and a glass mosaic floor made 
in Battersea. 

Such, briefly described, is the structure which the 
Prince of Wales formally opened on February 24. 
What do the quarter of a million of inhabitants who, 
we are assured, swarm in Southwest London propose 
todo with it? ‘*‘Theexperience of existing institutes 
shows clearly”—we are quoting from an official re- 
port for 1892—‘‘ that the people will eagerly avail 
themselves of the benefits afforded by these Poly- 
technics.” And they will probably do so in Battersea 
and the surrounding district. Judged from the point 
of view of applied science and of technology, the 
arrangements that are being made leave little to 
be desired. There will be a day school, which was 
opened on the 8th of January, at which a boy will 
have an opportunity of acquiring a thoroughly sound 
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and useful knowledge of applied science, while his 
general education will not beneglected. He will, for 
example, be trained in mathematics, and he will be 
taught French, English and drawing. The complete 
school course for day pupils will extend over the 
period of three years. The evening classes are in- 
tended, of course, to cover a considerably wider range 
of subjects, and are bound to be popular in a district 
which contains so many large firms of engineers, 
founders, chemists, candleand match manufacturers, 
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MR. SIDNEY H. WELLS, PRINCIPAL. 


and builders. There are, moreover, to be special 
Saturday classes for teachers (men and women), each 
of which will be devoted to a lecture and to practical 
work in the laboratories, work rooms, and work shops, 

The teaching staff which has been engaged would 
seem to be a very adequate one. The principal of the 


- Institate (who, by the way, is alone responsible to the 


governing body) is Mr. Sidney H. Wells, a Whitworth 
scholar, who was trained at Maudslay’s, and who sub- 
sequently taught engineering at Dulwich College and 
at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Mr. Wells’s assist- 
ants are Dr. Sumpner, Mr. 8S. H. Davies, B.Sc., and 
Mr. W. E. Walker. Mr. W.G. Thomas, formerly 
Head Master of the St. Thomas Charterhouse School 
of Art, will be in charge of the Art Department, and 
Dr. Ralph Dunstan in charge of that devoted to 
Music. 





















































HE title of this voluminous work,* which is 

the result of the great industry of Mr. Allen 
Ripley Foote, gives the impression that it is a work 
for lawyers, but an examination of its exceedingly 
interesting introductory chapters and of the table 
of contents soon leads to the conclusion that it is a 
work worthy to be read by all who care to understand 
the modern developments relative to municipal 
industries and those carried on under municipal fran- 
chises. Mr. Foote discusses with great clearness the 
economic law of labor and property, the resources of 
industry, the organization of industry and of munici- 
palities, municipal needs and advantages, and various 
other topics wherein the intimate relation of statute 
law and provisions with economic elements is treated. 
The author says that it is the foundation for a syste- 
matic and sustained effort, undertaken in the inter- 
est of good government and the well-being of the peo- 
ple, to place the organization, management and control 
of public industrial corporations upon a true eco- 
nomic basis. In his discussion of the economic princi- 
ples involved in legislation pertaining to incorporated 
companies operating under municipal franchises, the 
author brings out his fundametal ideas as follows : 

ist. That the political groups into which society is 
subdivided for the purposes of government cannot 
exercise a greater intelligence than is expressed by the 
political action of the average voter. 

2d. That the standards of economic morality by 
which the governing bodies of the various groups 
guide their action cannot be higher or truer than the 
standards by which business affairs are governed. 

3d. That since men have not attained to that degree 
of development which justifies the assumption that 
they can be depended upon, on all occasions and under 
all circumstances, to do the right simply because it is 
right, they cannot be depended upon to be animated 
by true patriotism in dealing with public affairs. 

Under such conditions the author believes, that 
the first requirement of sound economy is to place 
public service corporations as nearly as possible on 
the same plane of advantage as the political group 
itself could attain by assuming ownership of under- 
takings, and that in consideration for such concessions 
the public must require a most exact accounting from 
such corporations and submission to a supervision 
that will unfailingly secure the fullest possible meas- 
ure of the public welfare under all conditions and 
under all circumstances. By such means only those 
charged with the responsibility of representing and 
acting for the public can acquire the experience, 
knowledge of details and data which are absolutely 
necessary to enable them to supervise such corpora- 





*The Law of Incorporated Companies operating under 
Municipal Franchises, such as illuminating gas companies, fuel 
gas companies, electrical central station companies, tele- 
phone companies, street railway companies, water companies, 
etc. By Allen Ripley Foote. Charles E Everett, A.M., 
LL.B., Editing Attorney. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati, 1893. Three vols. Law sheep, $15.00 net. 
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tions wisely, and by which they can serve the public 
well and satisfactorily. 

The discussion in late years of whether water-works, 
gas and electric light works, and some other enter- 
prises for the godd of all citizens of a place can better 
be managed by the municipality than by incorporated — 
companies makes this work of Mr. Foote’s one of 
great interest and value at the present time. Those 
interested in the relations of labor and capital would 
do well to study its pages, to enable them to discuss 
and understand the infinite ramifications of the whole 
subject. Mr. Foote discusses the economic law of 
labor and property with intelligence, and draws the 
varying differences between moral law and economic 
law, but he believes fully, as do more and more people 
as enlightenment dawns upon them, that moral law is 
the foundation of economic law—that economic law 
simply completes moral law. For this reason the 
economic law of labor and property cannot be intelli- 
gently discussed without presupposing that moral 
law is understood and accepted as a binding obliga- 
tion by which conduct is to be guided. This estab- 
lishes the moral and economic principle that the 
natural rights of one man are equally the rights of all 
men, This is the very foundation of economic law. 
All virtuous habits that enhance the economic value 
of men develop character, and all vicious habits that 
impair the economic value of men degrade character. 
This is sound doctrine under the new school of eco- 
nomics, and is a wide departure from the teachings of 
the older economists, who believed that moral law 
had nothing whatever to do with economic law. 

Mr. Foote advises the creation in the judicial branch 
of the State government of a department of munici- 
pal administration, to collect and publish statistics 
of the industrial companies and to be a court of 
equity wherein complaints may be considered, 
whether coming from the investors through the pri- 
vate corporation or from consumers through the mu- 
nicipal corporation. He recommends that all future 
franchises to gas, electric-light and street-car com- 
panies shall require the corporation to render uni- 
form accounts and reports and to serve the public 
with the best methods commercially available ; that 
all consumers be treated alike; that the corporate 
bonds or stocks represent actual investment, and that 
consumers be charged such rates as shall be fixed by 
the State from time to time, the rates collected to 
yield an income sufficient to provide for the payment 
of all fixed charges, expenses of administration, oper- 
ation and maintenance, and a reasonable dividend 
per annum upon actual investment, and, finally, that 
any surplus remaining shall be divided equally be- 
tween the municipality and the corporation, and a 
portion of that going to the corporation shall be 
divided between employees and investors. By this 
means, whereby publicity and the fixing of prices to 
consumers would be secured, Mr. Foote undertakes 
to solve the problem of municipal industrial corpora- 


tions. 









LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE ANTI-CATHOLIC CRUSADE. 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN makes a vig- 
orous protest in the Century against what he 
terms ‘‘a most discouraging outbreak of religious 
rancor ” in the very year of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions. Dr. Gladden especially laments the 
appearance of such a movement at a time when “ the 
occupant of the papal throne is perhaps the most en- 
lightened and the most progressive pontiff who has 
ever occupied that throne: the whole policy of the 
Church under his administration has been tending 
toward a reconciliation with modern civilization, 
thus in effect reversing the tendencies of the preced- 
ing reign; the right of the people to govern them- 
selves under republican forms has been distinctly 
affirmed by Pope Leo XIII; his detiverances upon 
the social question have manifested a large intelli- 
gence and quick human sympathy ; and we are told 
by those who ought to know that the Pope is not 
alone in this liberalism—that he is heartily supported 
by the whole Curia and by public sentiment at 
Rome. This is the administration which the anti- 
Catholic zealots have chosen to attack; it is in the 
presence of these hopeful movements of the Roman 
ecclesiasticism that they are seeking to uncover the 
smoldering embers of religious animosity.” 


EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


«Several secret orders are taking part in this cru- 
sade. Just now they are very strong in Ohio and in 
Michigan and in all the States further West. I learn 
that many of the local governments in eastern Michi- 
gan are in their possession ; in some portions of Ohio 
they have been able to control municipal elections. 
In my own county, at the last election, every man 
but one upon the county ticket of one of the parties 
was reputed to be a member of one of these orders. 
It was also said, during the campaign, that a large 
proportion of the legislative candidates of one of the 
parties belonged to this order.” 

FORGERIES. 

Dr. Gladden quotes certain documents, which, he 
says, have been widely circulated by these orders, and 
in which Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and 
other American prelates are represented as ‘“‘ viewing 


with alarm” the spread of education and the rapid | 


diffusion of the English language, and as urging the 
crowding out of American heretics from employment 
in every enterprise requiring labor. In another docu- 
ment, Pope Leo XIII is made to issue this astounding 
proclamation : 

‘‘ We proclaim the people of the United States to 
have forfeited all right to rule said republic, and also 
all dominion, dignity and privileges appertaining to 
it. We likewise declare that all subjects of every 
rank and condition in the United States, and every 


individual who has taken any oath of loyalty to the 
United States in any way whatever, may be absolved 
from said oath, as also from all duty, fidelity or obe- 
dience, on or about September 5, 1893, when the Roman 
Catholic Congress shall convene at Chicago, IIl., as 
we shall exonerate them from all engagements ; and 
on or about the feast of Ignatius Loyola, in the year 
of our Lord 1893, i¢ will be the duty of the faithful 
to exterminate all heretics found within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

‘‘This document has been published in many of the 
anti-Catholic newspapers ; in some of them it has 
been kept standing week by week for months ata 
time ; in leafiets and handbills of every form it has 
been distributed throughout the whole country.” 

‘‘ These transparent forgeries are taken seriously,” 
says Dr. Gladden, ‘‘ by tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican voters. When the ground has been well 
prepared by the dissemination of such dreadful docu- 
ments and such harrowing tales the work of organi- 
zation proceeds. The meeting places of these orders 
are intended to be secret ; all their operations are car- 
ried on in the most stealthy manner. It will be read- 
ily seen, however, that a class of persons who could 
accept as genuine the documents which I have de- 
scribed would not be likely to preserve such secrets, 
and the existence and main purpose of these orders 
speedily transpire. 

THE A. P. A. 


‘‘ Chief among these anti-Catholic secret orders is 
the American Protective Association, better known 


by its initials. The platform of principles which this 
order publishes in the newspapers sounds well ; most 
platforms do. It is not, however, always easy to find 
in its platform the animus of a political party ; much 
less safe is it to accept those statements of its designs 
which a secret political society publishes in the 
newspapers. If its real purposes could be published 
in the newspapers there would appear to be no reason 
for secrecy. - 

‘The platform of the A. P. A. makes these decla- 
rations : ‘ We attack no man’s religion so long as he 
does not attempt to make his religion an element of 
political power. 

‘**We are in favor of preserving constitutional 
liberty and maintaining the government of the United 
States. 

“** We regard all religio-political organizations as 
the enemies of civil and religious liberty.’” 


OATH OF THE ORDER, 


*‘ This is the exoteric doctrine. The esoteric differs 
widely, as may be seen by comparing these state- 
ments with the oath taken at their initiation by all 
members of the order. This oath has been published 
in several places, having been derived, apparently, 
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from independent sources. Some verbal differences 
appear in these versions, but their substantial identity 
is conclusive evidence of their essential genuineness. 
The cardinal obligations of this oath are two: 1. A 
promise never to favor or aid the nomination, election 
or appointment of a Roman Catholic to any political 
office. 2. A promise never to employ a Roman Cath- 
olic in any capacity if the services of a Protestant 
can be obtained. The evidence that the oath of the 
order contains these two obligations is abundant and 
conclusive. Sane and reputable men, members of the 
order, in controversy with me upon the subject, have 
acknowledged this; and the challenge to men of 
known veracity to come forward and deny it has not 
been accepted. If the oath is not substantially as 


published, such a denial would violate no obligation. 


‘* CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY.” 


“Tn the light of this oath, which every member of 
the A. P. A. takes with his hand upon his heart, we 
must interpret those outgivings printed in the news- 
papers. When he says that he attacks no man’s re- 
ligion so long as he does not intrude it into politics, 
we explain his saying as well as we can, in view of 
his oath that he will not employ a Roman Catholic in 
any capacity if hecan obtain the services of a Protest- 
ant, and that he will never countenance or aid the 
nomination, election or appointment to public office 
of any Roman Catholic. Nota word is said in this 
oath about any distinction between Roman Catholics 
who attempt to make their religion an element of 
political power and Roman Catholics who do not; 
Roman Catholics, as such, are sweepingly proscribed. 
And when the champion of this order tells us in the 
newspapers that he is ‘in favor of preserving con- 
stitutional liberty,’ we must bear in mind that he has 
sworn to violate the first principle of American con- 
stitutional liberty, which forbids discrimination 
against men on account of their religious belief. The 
Constitution of the United States declares that ‘no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.’ 
All the State constitutions embody the same princi- 
ple. The oath of the A. P. A. binds its members to 
apply a religious test to every candidate for office—to 
give political office to none but Protestants. This is 
what they mean when they say that they are ‘in 
favor of preserving constitutional liberty.’ 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION, 


‘For one, I confess that I can not look with com- 
placency upon the attitude of some of the Roman 
Catholic leaders toward the public schools ; and their 
attempts, in cities where they have the power, to use 
the municipal machinery for their own purposes are 
not reassuring. So far as the schools are concerned, 
the encouraging fact is that multitudes of the Roman 
Catholic laymen, and not a few priests, are loyal sup- 
porters of our system of public education. Firm and 
reasonable treatment of the subject will strengthen 
this element, but a policy like that of the A. P. A. 
must drive the entire Roman Catholic population into 
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complete alienism. Could any rational Protestant 
expect Roman Catholics to send their children to 
schools under the control of men who have sworn 
these oaths and disseminated these forgeries ? 


THE DUTY OF PROTESTANTS, 


“‘That the prevalence of this insanity will be brief 
is certain ; but it may spread widely enough and last 
long enough to do incalculable mischief. May I not 
venture to call upon all intelligent Protestants, and 
especially upon Protestant clergymen, to considér 
well their responsibilities in relation to this epidemic ? 
Can we afford, as Protestants, to approve by our 
silence such methods of warfare against Roman 
Catholics as this society is employing? For the honor 
of Protestantism is it not high time to separate our- 
selves from this class of ‘patriots?’ In any large 
town, if the leading Protestant clergymen will speak 
out clearly, the plague will be stayed or abated.” 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE JESUITS. 


N the first number of La Revue de Paris Pierre 
Loti contributes an interesting account of a 
journey taken by him to the great Spanish Convent 
of St. Ignatius at Loyola, a monastery which may be 
styled the birthplace of the Jesuits, and where the 
election of each general of the Order takes place. 
The convent is far away from town or village, and 
forms an imposing mass of building surrounding the 
chapel, which is the form of a basilica, and built of 
white and black marble. Everything about the 
monastery is severely simple, if we except the room 
which was once the cell of the founder of the Jesuits. 
This apartment is turned into a kind of chapel, and 
is now, says the French writer, of fairy-like mag- 
nificence, hung with red brocade; each object in it 
is of gold, and in a number of reliquaries are to be 
seen fragments of the humble habit and pieces of the 
bones of St. Ignatius Loyola. The monastery, which 
is also one of the noviceships of the Order, is so large 
that its numberless passages give the impression of a 
labyrinth. The»walls are whitewashed, and each cor- 
ridor is lined with the doors opening into narrow 
cells, on each door being written the name of its 
present occupant, French, Russian, English and Ger- 
man names being in almost as great predominance as 
Spanish. The strangest thing about Loyola seems to 
be the tiny feudal caste around which the monastery 
was built. The fathers are extremely proud of this 
strange survival of the Middle Ages. The walls, 
which are enormously thick, are made of rough 
stones and red brick, and so careful are the Jesuits of 
this curious little fortress that nothing is done which 
could in any way lead to its destruction, and the great 
monastery built around it and against it gives it the 
appearance of a pear! in a shell. 

The Jesuits’ gardens are filled with beds of chrysan- 
themums, and strange to say aresurrounded by no wall 
nor even a hedge. All are free to come in and out, 
the very doors of the monastery being left unlocked 
during the daytime, 
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PARADISE AND THE FIRST SIN. 

HE Biblical World (University Press of Chicago) 

is publishing President Harper’s lectures on 
Genesis which are now attracting so much attention 
in Chicago. The lecturer’s principles of investiga- 
tion are thus stated by himself: ‘1. That the Hexa- 
teuch, which furnishes the immediate material for our 
investigation, is a part of a special divine revelation. 

‘**2. That this revelation, according to its own testi- 
mony, was given gradually, in an accommodated 
form, being thus adjusted to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the people to whom it first came. 

«3. That of necessity the limitations of one kind and 
another were marked and numerous ; the material 
being, in the nature of the case, in many respects im- 
perfect. 

‘“*4, That according to the claims of the Bible itself, 
we are to expect in it moral and religious truth, not 
historical or scientific truth. 

**§. That the literary form in which this portion of 
the'divine revelation now appezars is a compilation of 
four distinct documents, no one of which goes farther 
back than 950 B. C.; it being maintained, however, 
that the essence of the material is Mosaic in its origin ; 
that it is ali the outgrowth of Mosaic material, and 
that it everywhere breathes the Mosaic spirit.” 

THE STORY OF EDEN. 

Concerning the story of Eden, Dr. Harper reaches 
these conclusions : 

‘*1, The writer of Genesis was ignorant of the real 
geographical and historical facts. It was not a part 
of the divine plan to reveal geography and history. 
The writer teaches that there was a place from which 
mankind came forth ; that man was originally per- 
fect ; that he sinned, and that to-day he suffers. It 
would be possible to convey these truths in many 
ways. He takes the stories common to all ancient 
nations. He has no thought of geography or history. 
He asks simply, How can I best impress these truths 
upon the minds of men? He does what the prophet 
always does ; he idealizes. There is here no history, 
no geography. 

‘*2,. The story is prophetic in the wide and in the 
narrow sense. Wilful disobedience, discontent, sus- 
picion and lack of gratitude, a slight turniug from 
the path of rectitude, followed by dire consequences 
—all this and much more the story illustrates as no 
page of the world’s history illustrates so well. Itisa 
picture into which every man may look and see him- 
self, and shudder at the terrible cost of sin. It is the 
greatest sermon ever preached to man as a warning 
against sin; a sermon which millions have read and 
millions more will read ; a sermon which will never 
cease to be read so long as man is man and God is 
God. But there is also here a promise; a prediction 
of a time when man will conquer his great enemy, 
sin ; when light will once more take the place of night ; 
peace, the place of war ; life, eternal life, the place of 
death ; the seed of the woman shall eventually gain 
the victory. This promise is vague. To those to 
whom it was first given, it must have been very 
vague indeed ; but those to whom it is permitted to 
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look back upon this struggle of so'many thousand 
years may clearly see, in spite of its vagueness, the 
germ which has grown, under ‘the fostering care of 
the God who guided this strange history and this 
strange people, into Christ the‘Lord.” 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST. 


EGINNING the March Cosmopolitan there is a 
paper of striking interest and of moving elo- 
quence, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, in which, under the 
title, ‘*‘ The Son of the Carpenter,” he traces the life 
and draws a picture of the surroundings of the boy 
Jesus. A number of illustrations show the present 
aspect of the spots connected with Christ's life. 
While it is scarcely fair to quote but a few para- 
graphs from an article which should be judged as to 
its unassuming yet reverential point of view, the 
lucid historical statements as to Christ’s boyhood sur- 
roundings are so much the best thing of the sort that 
we have seen, that we give below certain sentences 
from them. Dr. Abbott says of -_ Jewish nation as 
it existed 1,893 years ago: 

‘* Other nations looked back for their golden age ; 
this nation looked forward. Other nations dreamed 
of a universal dominion, this nation, on the con- 
trary, dreamed of a universal deliverance that was 
to come. 

‘Belonging to this peculiar nation, sharing its 
faith and hope, were this humble peasant and his 


wife. 
HIS HOME LIFE AND TRAINING. 


In accordance with the Jew- 
ish law which required every father to give his son a 
trade, this boy, brought up in his father’s house, 


‘*They had one son. 


learned his father’s trade—that of a carpenter. His 
boyhood life was spent in poverty. His home prob- 
ably contained but a single room; the walls were 
of sun-dried brick; the roof was of straw. This 
single room was kitchen, parlor, bedroom, sitting 
room and workshop. It had neither window of glass 
nor chimney ; a narrow slit in the wall, too narrow 
to admit the rain, admitted the light. The mother 
generally cooked without, on a sort of campfire. But 
the climate was mild ; the resources contracted ; the 
cooking slight. The mother ground a little wheat 
between two stones in a hand mill, and baked a thin 
cake upon a hot stone—this was their bread. Fruits 
were plenty and cheap, and an occasional fish served 
as an article of luxury. Often at night the father 
would wrap a shawl about him and sleep in the open 
air. Ashis son grew up toward manhood the son 
would do the same. 

‘‘ There were no pictures on the walls, for the de- 
vout Jews gave a literal interpretation to the com- 
mand, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image,’ and confined themselves, as the Arabs do to 
this day, to geometrical ornamentations, now known 
as arabesques because they come from Arabia. Books 
were unknown among the peasant class to which this 
family belonged. Indeed, literature in the modern 
sense of the term was almost unknown in the nation. 
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The sacred books and the commentaries of the relig- 
ious teachers thereupon were the only literature rec- 
ognized. The writings of the pagans were looked 
upon with horror quite as great as that with which 
a devout Puritan would have regarded a century ago 
the products of French infidel thought and immoral 
imagination. The pious Jew would have as little 
permitte’t in his home the philosophy of Plato or the 
dramas of Aischylus, as would a New England dea- 
con the philosophical writings of Voltaire or the com- 
edies of Moliére. 

‘* It is probable that there were in this peasant home 
some fragments of the Old Testament, and it is cer- 
tain that the son heard it read every Sabbath day in 
the synagogue, and .was taught from it every day in 
the parish school. For the village synagogue had at- 
tached to it a school in which reading, possibly a lit- 
tle arithmetic, certainly the Old Testament and with 
it more or less of the current theological interpreta- 
tion, were taught. But nothing more. Thechildren 
of the peasants were not taught to write. A scribe 
could always be found in the street, with pen, ink 
and parchment, to write a letter. Science was not 
yet born. The only geography taught was that of 
the province of Palestine.” 


WHENCE CHRIST'S CONCEPTION OF HIS MISSION CAME. 


‘* There are certain atmospheric influences which are 
sometimes more potent in affecting character than 
those which are organized and directed for that pur- 
pose. Of the home influence of this boy we know 
very little. If he had brothers and sisters they were 
not of a kind to inspire him ; did not understand him ; 
until after his death did not recognize his genius. Of 
the father we know scarcely anything—apparently he 
died before the boy came to maturity. At all events 
he disappears entirely from the scene, and Jesus at 
his death would hardly have committed his mother 
to the keeping of a friend, as he did, if the father 
were still living. Of the mother, the biographers of 
the son give us only glimpses, but they are such as to 
justify the Church and the world in regarding her as 
an almost ideal type of womanhood and motherhood. 
She was a woman of rare force of character—shown 
in that journey which she took, unattended, from 
Galilee to Judea, to visit Elizabeth, a dangerous ex- 
pedition for a woman in those days of rough roads, 
lawless banditti and scant respect for women. She 
was a heart student of the Scriptures—shown in the 
one Psalm of which she is the author and which has 
remained in the ritual of the Church as an expression 
of devotion ; and she had that patience which is the 
highest attribute of woman—shown in her standing 
at the cross, the helpless companion of her suffering 
son until he breathed his last. 

“ And ‘yet it seems clear that the son did not get: 
his conception of his mission from his mother ; for it 
was she, who, on the one hand, was impatient for 
him to inaugurate his ministry by a miracle, and 
who, on the other hand, when that ministry brought 
him into conflict with the Pharisees, feared lest his 
enthusiasm was running into fanaticism, and would 
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have called him away from danger to safety and re- 
pose. In the wider influence of Palestine there is 
little or nothing to account for the character of this 
son of the carpenter. The preaching in this syna- 
gogue was much like preaching in our day—some of 
it good, some of it indifferent, some of it very bad. 
He might have heafd in his boyhood from a scribe of 
the school of Hillel, who told him that to love God 
and his fellow-men was better than whole burnt 
offerings, or he might have heard from the scribe of 
the school of Shammai a discussion of the question 
whether it were right to eat an egg laid on the first 
day of the week which presumptively had been pre- 
pared by the hen on the Sabbath day. Probably he 
heard some preaching of both descriptions, but, on 
the whole, in neither of the three great schools of 
thought was there much to instruct or inspire— 
neither in the cynical and superstitious Sadducees, 
who denied both a personal God and a personal im- 
mortality ; nor in the Essenes, the Puritans of the 
first century, who believed the world was hopelessly 
going wrong and withdrew from it to the wilderness 
in despair of bettering it; nor in the Pharisees, who 
knew no road to righteousness but that of compul- 
sion, and so no law of righteousness but that of ex- 
ternal statues.” 


HOW NOT TO HELP THE POOR. 


RESIDENT JOHN H. FINLEY, of Knox College, 
continues in the March Chautauquan his dis- 
cussion of the subject, ‘‘ How Not to Help the Poor.” 
He argues that ‘‘ the system of compulsory support by 
the public is dangerous and harmful in that it invites 
undue reliance upon such support ; deprives relief of 
the benefit which true charity confers both upon the 
recipient and the giver; tends to make permanent a 
class of paupers by the very means through which it 
seeks to ward off pauperism, and to bring others to 
the same state by the reduction of wages and by 
forced contributions to the poor fund.” 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF CHARITY. 

The ten commandments of charity,'‘says President 
Finley, are : 

** Thou shalt have no other motive in giving before 
the good of the poor. 

‘“‘Thou shalt not give to the beggar because he is a 
beggar, for the iniquity of such a gift may be visited 
unto the third and fourth generations of him who re- 
ceives it. 

‘* Thou shalt not take the name of charity in vain. 

‘Thou shalt not tempt son or daughter to thrust 
father or mother or brother or sister upon the poor 
rate. 

‘*Remember the spirit of charity to keep it holy. 

‘** Thou shalt not kill the soul of man by feeding his 
stomach. 

‘“*Thou shalt not let mothers bury their shame in 
an orphan asylum nor fathers hide their greed. 

‘* Thou shalt not rob the poor to feed the pauper. 

**Thou shalt not covet the name of philanthropist 
for thine own glory. 
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‘** Thou shalt not let thy giving bear false witness 
to its motive. 

‘Tf these or like commandments were taught by 
the churches to-day, and were learned by all private 
as well as corporate and church givers, we should be 
able to dispense with the historic poor law, the mother 
of all poor laws, and to substitute for the harmful 
private charity of the past an organized discriminat- 
ing charity with the spirit which belongs to the old 
Greek word from which it is derived, and which be- 
longs also to that word of Anglo-Saxon origin which 
has been substituted for it in the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, love.” 


“UNION FOR PUBLIC GOOD.” 


66 NION for Practical Progress” is the title of 

a series of papers which Rev. Hiram Vroo- 
man begins in the February Arena. He describes 
the Baltimore Union for Public Good (formed June 
19 last) as the best model for a National Union of 
Moral Forces. 

‘* This body is composed of delegates from nearly 
all the religious, philanthropic and reform societies 
of the city, and its purpose is to make practicable 
concerted action on the part of all persons interested 
in the public good, to promote the good 
government, health and prosperity of the city of 
Baltimore, to secure useful and prevent injurious 
legislation affecting its interests, to correct public 
scandals, grievances and abuses, to restrain all forms 
of vice and immorality and to encourage the co-oper- 
ation of individuals.and existing societies aiming to 
advance these ends. Any congregation or society 
having for its object the moral or social improvement 
of the community may be affiliated to this association 
and shall be represented at its meetings by three dele- 
gates, to be selected in such manner as each society 
may determine and provided with credentials signed 
by its chief officer.” Its president is Charles J. Bona- 
parte, grandnephew of the first Napoleon. 


First Steps. 


A second paper, advocating this reform movement, 
appears inthe March Arena, from the pen of the Rev. 
Walter Vrooman. The writer describes some of the 
‘‘ First Steps in the Union of Reform Forces.” He 
declares that ‘‘ three earnest men or women, without 
wealth or special talents, by attaching themselves to 
the Union for Practical Progress, can in six months’ 
time revolutionize the methods of religious and moral 
work in the town or city in which they live.” 

A definite programme of organization is outlined. 
The local union is to secure the co-operation of the 
churches. ‘‘ Our three or more earnest persons who 
start the work in each village, town and city, will 
correspond regularly with the religious teachers of 
their respective localities ; they will arrange meetings, 
circulate literature, form classes and organize clubs. 
At first their influence over existing churches and 
societies will be small, resting only on the wisdom of 
their programme. Bat as the years go by, their influ- 


ence will increase, men will learn the economy of 
concerted action, and the Union for Practical Prog- 
ress will become to the separate churches and reform 
societies, what our country is to the separate states.” 


A STUDY OF CITY TRAMPS. 


R. JOSIAH FLYNT continues in the March 

Century his valuable and entertaining studies 

of tramp life, taking for his subject, this time, ‘‘ The 
City Tramp.” 

‘* Vagabonds,” he says, ‘‘ specialize nowadays quite 
as much as other people. The fight for existence 
makes them doit. Although a few tramps are such 
all-round men that they can succeed almost anywhere, 
there are a great many others who find that they 
must devote their time to one distinct line of begging 
in order to succeed. So to-day we have all sorts of 
hoboes. There are house-beggars, office-beggars, 
street-beggars, old-clothes-beggars, and of late years 
still another specialization has become popular in 
vagabondage. It is called ‘land-squatting,’ which 
means that the beggar in question has chosen a par- 
ticular district for his operations. Of course a large 
number of tramps still go over all the country, but 
it is becoming quite customary for vagabonds to pick 
out certain States and counties for their homes, The 
country, as a whole, is so large that no beggar can 
ever really know it on business principles, and some 
clever beggars not long ago decided that it is better 
to know thoroughly a small district than to have only 
a general knowledge of the entire continent. Conse- 
quently, our large cities have become overrun with 
tramps who make them their homes the year around, 
till America can almost compete with England in the 
number of her ‘city vags.’ There is uo large town 
in the United States that does not suppert its share, 
and it is seldom that these tramps are natives of the 
towns in which they beg. In New York, for*example, 
there are scores of beggars who were born in Chicago, 
and vice versd. They have simply picked out the city 
which pleases them most and gone there. Aftera 
certain number of years they become so numerous 
that it is found necessary to specialize still further, 
and even to divide the town itself into districts, and 
to assign them to distinct kinds of begging. It is of 
these specialists in vagrancy that I intend to write in 
this paper.” 

‘“‘THE TOMATO-CAN VAG.” 

‘* The lowest type is what is called in tramp par- 
lance ‘the tomato-can vag.’ In New York City, 
which has its full quota of these miserable creatures, 
they live in boxes, barrels, cellars, and nooks and 
corners of all sorts, where they can curl up and have 
a ‘doss’ (sleep). They get their food, if it can be 
called that, by picking over the refuse in the slop- 
barrels and cans of the dirty alleys. They beg very 
little, asking usually for the stale beer they find now 
and then in the kegs near saloons. Money is some- 
thing they seldom touch, and yet a good many of 
them have been first-class criminals and hoboes in their 
day. 
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‘**T used to know a tomato-can tramp who lived for 
several months in a hogshead near the east side docks 
of New York. I visited him one night when on a 
stroll in that part of the city, and had a talk about 
his life. After he had reeled off a fine lot of yarns, 
he said : 

‘** Why, I remember jeslots o’ things. I’s been a 
crook, I’s been a moocher, an’ now I’s shatin’ on me 
uppers. Why, what I’s seen would keep them blokes 
up there in Cooper Union readin’ all winter, I guess.’ 

‘“‘This was probably true. He had been every- 
where, and had seen and done nearly everything 
which the usual outcast can, and he wound up his 
life simply ‘ shatin’ on his uppers.’ No one will have 
any dealings with such a tramp except the men and 
women in his own class. He is hated by all the beg- 
gars above him, and they ‘do’ him every chance 
they get.” 

A HIGHER TYPE. 

‘‘The next higher type of the town tramp is the 
two-cent dosser—the man who lives in stale beer 
shops. In New York he is usually to be found about 
Mulberry Bend, the last resort of metropolitan out- 
casts before dropping down into ‘ the-barrel-and-box 


kentry.’ This district supports a queer kind of lodg- | 


ing house called by the men who use it ‘ the two-cent 
doss.’ Itis really a makeshift for a restaurant, and is 
occasiondlly kept by an Italian. The lodgerscome in 
late in the evening, pay two cents for some stale beer 
or coffee and then scramble for ‘spots’ on the benches 
or floor. All nationalities are represented. I have 
found in one of these places Chinamen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, Poles, negroes, Irishmen, English- 
men and ‘’Mer’cans,’ and they were all as happy as 
could be. They beg just enough to keep them in 
‘booze,’ their iood being found mainly at ‘free 
lunches.’ Like the tomato-can tramp, they have little 
intercourse with beggars above them. By this I 
mean, of course, that they know they will not be 
treated very sociably outside their class, and decide 
very wisely to remain where they belong. They 
rarely leave a town which they have picked out as a 
home, and some of them never even get out of their 
small district.” 


THE VARIETIES OF ‘‘ THE LODGING-HOUSE GANG.” 


‘* The other types of city vagabondage can be classi- 
fied as ‘ the lodgin’-house gang,’ with the exception of 


the room-beggar. I must therefore consider them in 
relation to their different styles of begging rather 
than living ; for when once a beggar can live in any 
sort of lodging house he has a right to belong to the 
general crowd, no matter what he pays for his bed. 
The ‘seven-center’ house, for instance, is considerably 
lower than the ‘ ten-center,’ but its being a lodging 
house is sufficient to separate its inmates entirely from 
the two classes who live in boxes and beer shops. And 
to make the classifying feature more intelligible, I 
shall give first a short account of the lodging house 
in all its grades, omitting only those that are carried 
on by charity. 


‘Beginning with the lowest, there is the ‘seven- 
center,’ in which hammocks of a bad order are used 
as beds. The covering is very often the lodger’s coat, 
unless he happens to have a blanket of his own. In 
winter there is a large stove in the middle of the 
sleeping room, and this keeps things fairly warm. 
The usual lodger in this house is the town tramp, al- 
though the wandering hobo goes there, too. I have 
also seen a few genuine seekers ~f work there, but 
never two nights running. One nig™“t is usually 
enough, and they sleep out in preference tu ~ixing in 
such a crowd as the place shelters. 

‘‘ The ‘ten-center’ is the next grade above, and is 
probably the most popular of all in the United States. 
It is built after various models, the commonest being 
the ‘double-decker,’ where the bunks are made of 
gas-pipe, ene right above the other. In this case the 
bedding is a straw tick anda blanket ; that is all, as 
arule. Yet I have known sheets to be used. An- 
other model is something like the forecastle of aship. 
Around the walls several tiers of bunks are built, 
sometimes twelve feet high, and in the middle is the 
‘ sitting-room,’ with stove and chairs. Occasionally 
the only bedding is straw, there being no blanket of 
any kind. The class of men found in places of this 
type is hard to describe ; the town tramp is there, and 
so is almost every other kind of vagabond. It is a 
sort of cesspool into which are drained all sorts of 
vagabonds, and the only way to distinguish them is 
to know them personally. Young and old, the intel- 
ligent and the ignorant, the criminal and the news- 
boy, all are found in the ‘ ten-center.’” 


THE TRICKS OF STREET-BEGGARS. 


Women very often make the keenest street-beg- 
gars. They are more original in posing and dress- 
ing, and if with their other talents they can also use 
their voices cleverly, they do very well. 

‘¢ The business of the house-beggar is obviously to 
know a certain number of good houses in his district, 
just as the street-beggar knows a certain number of 
people in his street or streets. And if he is a mendi- 
cant who can deal with women more successfully 
than with men, he must know just when to visit 
houses in order that only the women may be at home. 
If he is a beggar of this style, he usually carries a 
‘jigger’—in other words, an artificially made sore, 
placed usually on an arm or a leg. He calls at the 
front door and asks for ‘the lady.’ When she ap- 
pears he ‘sizes her up’ as best he can, and decides 
whether it will pay to use his ‘jigger.’ If it is neces- 
sary, he prefaces this disgusting scene by a little talk 
about his hardships, and claims that he has been very 
badly burned. Then he shows his miserable sore, 
and few women are callous enough to see it without 
flinching. If they ‘squeal,’ as the tramp says, he is 
sure to be rewarded. 

‘‘Another trick is to send around pretty little girls 
and boys to do the begging. A child will succeed at 
house-begging when an able-bodied man or woman 
will fail utterly, and the same is true of a very old 
man—the more of a centenarian he looks, the better.” 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NEGRO. 


EN. THOMAS. J. MORGAN, commissioner of 
Indian affairs under President Harrison and at 
present corresponding secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, contributes to the monthly 
published by that organization an articleon the negro 
question. His views are largely based on observa- 
tions and inquiries which he made while on a recent 
tour through the South, and are contained in the fol- 

lowing paragraphs : 

MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

‘*I believe that I voice the growing sentiment of 
the best friends of the negroes, who are familiar with 
all the circumstances, when I say that just now the 
hope of the negro is neither in the bullet nor the bal- 
* lot. but rather in the Bible and spelling-book and the 
hoe. It is of supreme importance to them that they 
should refrain from crime and from vice. It is not 
enough for them to be able to say that all the offenses 
against the white man that can be charged upon the 
negro are doubly true of the offenses committed 
against themselves by the whites. Their own hands 
must be clean before they can successfully resist the 
outrageous injustice of others. The truest solvent 
for all their wrongs must be found in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. When it can be said of the negroes 


generally that they are not only religious emotion- 
ally, but practically ; that they are not only law- 
abiding, but are men of integrity of conduct, and 
purity of life, they will compel public respect. 


The 
best service we can render them, therefore, is in the 
strengthening of the Baptist churches, the improve- 
ment of the instruction in their Sunday schools, and 
the elevation of the character and attainment of their 
preachers. 

CULTURE. 

‘“‘ Next to religion the great desideratum is educa- 
tion. It should be their aim to secure for their 
children, through the public schools and by every 
other available means, a universal common school 
education. An illiterate negro should be a rarity. 
An increasing number of them should seek the train- 
ing that is offered by the academies and colleges. 
As the general standard of intelligence among them 
is raised by the common school, there will be an in- 
creased necessity for men and women of higher grades 
of culture who shall act as leaders and guides. The 
way is now open, or at least is opening, for a vast 
number of competent men and women in the higher 
walks of life. The professions of teaching, the min- 
istry, the law, medicine and journalism now call for 
an increasing number of well trained, competent men 
and women of broad culture. 


THRIFT. 


‘* Next to religion and education, if not prior to 
both, should be placed as an indispensable condition 
of the progress of the negro race, the necessity of 
skilled labor. The negro has been trained by gener- 
ations of slavery to toil, but his labor has been unin- 
telligent and forced. What is needed now is not so 


much a knowledge of the rudiments of work in the 
field and in the shop, as an intelligent mastery of the 
elements of industrial success. There is a field for 
intelligent mechanics, carpenters, blacksmiths, har- 
ness makers, machinists ; and there isa great oppor- 
tunity for gardeners, farmers, fruit growers and 
others, who are able to diversify the industries of 
the South and supplant the old mechanical methods 
by modern scientific processes. 


LET POLITICS ALONE. 


‘*T am inclined to think that the best thing that 
the negroes can do for the next ten years is to eschew 
politics almost in toto and to devote themselves as- 
siduously to the improvement of their material, 
mental and moral condition. They will find ample 
opportunities for the employment of all their energies 
in cultivating their fields, improving their homes, 
building churches, organizing mission work and in 
establishing and endowing schools, and in fitting them- 
selves for the highest usefulness by the most rigid 
training in the various schools and colleges now 
opened to them. In due time there will come to 
them a recognition such as is always bestowed upon 
industry, thrift, culture and character.” 


CIVIC ABUSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
As Seen by Mr. Howells’ Altrurian. 


NE does not come away from Mr. Howells’ 
Altrurian letters with any optimistic assur- 
ance as to the beauty and justice of the institutions 
of what we are pleased to call our civilization. The 
March Cosmopolitan publishes the latest epistolary 
budget from the Altrurian visitor under the title 
‘¢Plutocratic Contrasts and Contradictions,” which 
lead the novelist into animadversions on the streets, 
the cable cars, the elevated railroad, the tall apart- 
ment houses of the metropolis, and the dress, the 
poverty and wealth of its people. As to the rapid 
transit—we can imagine what a humanist and so- 
cialist such as Mr. Howells could find to criticise in 
it. ‘* You have absolutely no experience of noise in 
the Altrurian life which can enable you to conceive 
of the hellish din that bursts upon the sense, when 
at some corner two cars encounter on the parallel 
tracks below, while two trains roar and shriek and 
hiss on the rails overhead, and a turmoil of rattling 
express wagons, heavy drays and trucks, and carts, 
hacks, carriages and huge vans rolls itself between 
and beneath the prime agents of the uproar.” 


THE CIVIC ASPECTS OF NEW YORK RAILWAYS. 


‘*The street car company which took possession of 
Broadway never paid the abuttors anything, I believe, 
and the elevated railroad companies are still resisting 
payment of damages on the four avenues which they 
occupied for their way up and down the city without 
offering compensation to the property owners along 
their route. If the community had built these roads, it 
would have indemnified every one, for the community 
is always just when it is the expression of the common 
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honesty here; and if it is ever unjust, it is because 
the uncommon dishonesty has contrived to corrupt it. 

‘Yet the Americans trust themselves so little in 
their civic embodiment that the movement for the 
public ownership of the railroads makes head slowly 
against an inconceivable prejudice. Last winter, 
when the problem of rapid transit pressed sorely upon 
the New Yorkers, the commission in charge could find 
no way to solve it but by offering an extension of 
franchise to the corporation which has already the 
monopoly of it: There was no question of the city’s 
building the roads and working them at cost; and if 
there had been, there would have been no question 
of submitting the project to those whose interests are 
involved. They have no such thing here as the ref- 
erendum, and the Americans who are supposed to 
make their own laws merely elect their representa- 
tives, and have no voice themselves in approving or 
condemning legislation.” 


ESTHETICS AND THE REAL ESTATE OPERATOR. 


‘* In one place you will seea vast and lofty edifice, of 
brick or stone, and on each side of it or in front of it 
a structure one-fourth as high, or a row of scurvy 
hovels, left there till a purchaser comes, not to pay the 
honest worth of the land for it, but to yield the price 
the owner wants. In other places you see long 


stretches of high board fence, shutting in vacant lots, 
usually the best lots on the street, which the landlord 
holds for the rise destined to accrue to him from the 
building all round and beyond his property. In the 


meantime he pays a low tax on his land compared 
with the tax which the improved property pays, and 
gets some meager return for the use of his fence by 
the Italian fruiterers who build their stalls into it, 
and by the bill posters who cover it with a medley of 
theatrical announcements, picturing the scenes of the 
different plays and persons of the players. To the 
Altrurian public the selfishness of a man willing idly 
to benefit by the industry and energy of others in 
giving value to his possessions would be unimagina- 
ble. Yet this isso common here that 1t is accepted 
and honored as a proof of business sagacity ; and the 
man who knows how to hold onto his land, until the 
very moment when it can enrich him most, though 
he has neither plowed nor sown it, or laid the founda- 
tion of a human dwelling upon it, is honored as a 
longheaded and solid citizen, who deserves well of his 
neighbors. There are many things which unite to 
render the avenues unseemly and unsightly, such as 
the apparently desperate tastelessness and the ap- 
parently instinctive uncleanliness of the New York- 
ers. But as I stand at some point commanding a 
long stretch of one of their tiresome perspectives, 
which is architecturally like nothing so much as a 
horse’s jawbone with the teeth broken or dislodged 
at intervals, I can blame nothing so much for the 
hideous effect as the rapacity of the land owner hold- 
ing on for a rise, as itis called. It is he who breaks 
the skyline, and keeps the street, mean and poor at 
the best in design, a defeated purpose, and a chaos 
come again. 
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THE WORST OF IT ALL. 

‘‘ The life of the poor here seemed to me symbolized 
in a waste and ruined field that I came upon the other 
day in one of the westwarc avenues, which had imagi- 
nably once been the grounds about a pleasant home, 
or perhaps a public square. Till I saw this I did not 
think any piece of our, mother earth could have been 
made to look so brutal and desolate amidst the habi- 
tations of men. But every spear of grass had been 
torn from it ; the hardened and barren soil was fur- 
rowed and corrugated like a haggard face, and it was 
all strewn with clubs and stones, as if it had been a 
savage battleground. A few trees, that seemed 
beaten back, stood aloof from the borders next the 
streets, where some courses of an ancient stone wall 
rose in places above the pavement. I found the sight 
of it actually depraving ; it made me feel ruffianly, 

A SUGGESTION ON THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 

“‘T perceive,” continues the Altrurian, “that as 
long as there is poverty there must be drunkenness, 
until the State interferes and sells a man only so much 
as he can safely drink. Yet, knowing as I do from 
the daily witness of the press and the courts, that 
drink is the source of most of the crimes and vices 
which curse this people, I find the private traffic in 
alcohol infinitely shocking and the spectacle of it in- 
credible. There is scarcely a block on any of the 
poorer avenues which has not its liquor store, and 
generally there are two; wherever a street crosses 
them there is a saloon on at least one of the corners ; 
sometimes on two, sometimes on three, sometimes 
even on all four. I had one day the curiosity to count 
the saloons on Sixth avenue, between the Park and 
the point down town where the avenue properly ends. 
In a stretch of some two miles I counted ninety of 
them, besides the eating houses where you can buy 
drink with your meat; and this avenue is probably 
far less infested with the traffic than some others. 

‘*You may, therefore, safely suppose that out of 
the hundred miles of shops, there are ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty miles of saloons. They have the best places 
on the avenues, and on the whole they make the 
handsomest show. They all have a cheerful and in- 
viting look and if you step within you find them 
cozy, quiet, and for New York, clean. There are 
commonly tables set about in them, where their fre- 
quenters can take their beer or whisky at their ease, 
and eat the free lunch which is often given in them ; 
in a rear room you see a billiard table. In fact, they 
form the poor man’s clubhouses, and if he might resort 
to them with his family and be in the control of the 
State as to the amount he should spend and drink 
there, I could not think them without their rightful 
place in an economy which saps the vital forces of 
the laborer with overwork or keeps him in a fever of 
despair, as to the chances of getting or not getting 
work when he has lost it. We at home have so long 
passed the sad necessity to which such places minister 
that we sometimes forget it, but you know how in 
our old competitive days this traffic was one of the 
first to be taken out of private hands and assumed by 














the State, which continued to manage it without a 
profit so long as the twin crazes of competition and 
drunkenness endured among us. If you suggested 
this to the average American, however, he would be 
horror-struck. He would tell you that what you pro- 
posed was little better than anarchy ; that in a free 
country you must always leave private persons free 
to debauch men’s souls and bodies with drink and 
make money out of their ruin; that anything else 
was contrary to human nature and an invasion of the 
sacred rights of the individual.” 


ELECTORAL CORRUPTION : ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


HIS is the title of an article in the Cornell Maga- 
zine, by Prof. J. W. Jenks. The writer begins 
with the assumption that corruption is “the funda- 
mentally inherent vice of democratic government.” 
He believes, however, that the mass of the people 
wish pure elections, and that corruption may be so 
limited as to do away with its serious effect on gov- 
ernment. He finds the causes of electoral corruption 
as it exists to-day in ‘‘ natural motives and often good 
ones,” and illustrates this apparent paradox by citing 
the influences brought to bear on German officials 
under Bismarck, to secure support of the govern- 
ment, from patriotic motives, and the subsidizing of 
the press in France from the secret service fund, pre- 
sumably in the interest of the country. ‘In like 
manner many an employer who, directly or indirectly, 
has coerced his employees into voting as he believes, 
feels that only his party’s policy is right, and that his 
act is therefore laudable and in the workmen’s inter- 
est. Many a party leader who has raised corruption 
funds and directed their expenditure has sincerely be- 
lieved that his party could not win without bribery, 
and that the success of the opposition would be a far 
more serious evil to the country than the bribing of a 
few ‘ floaters’ whose moral sense was already blunted. 
If the influence of bribery ended with the single act, 
the argument would be strong.” 


DEGREES OF CORRUPTION. 


Prof. Jenks goes on to show that the larger number 
of bribing politicians have far more selfish aims ; 
they work for money and office; while a large pro- 
portion of the ignorant men who receive bribes are 
not even conscious that they are committing any 
serious wrong. Even the intelligent classes are not 
fully awake to the wrong involved, it would seem, 
since college students often receive traveling expenses 
to and from the polls from the party committees. 
‘The nature of corruption and the difficulty of con- 
trolling it appear more clearly, too, when we consider 
its extent and the places where it is most prevalent. 
People who live in districts that are ‘safe’ for either 
party, especially if the people are also fairly well-to- 
do, have no conception of the subject. In such places, 
there is only here and there a case of corruption, and 
that is mostly some kind of treating given to add 
force to an argument, or it is covered under the head 
of paying for services at the polls. Where, however, 
the district is a close one and the ignorant voters are 
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numerous, the proportion treated or bribed is high. 
In such districts it is not uncommon for twenty-five 
per cent. to fifty per cent. to be thus managed, while 
cases are found—as they have been found in similar 
circumstances in England and elsewhere, for we are 
no worse by nature than other people—where nearly 
all the voters are corrupted. As was said at the be- 
ginning, corruption is the normal condition of a 
country with many ignorant voters and great electoral 
prizes. It will always be found, unless special meas- 
ures are taken to prevent it.” 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


As a preliminary step toward realizing his ideal of 
independent judgment on the part of the voter, Prof. 
Jenks would exclude from the suffrage all idiots and 
insane persons (as is now done) and also paupers, 
or persons receiving public relief. He would also 
exclude immigrants till it becomes evident that they 
really understand our government well enough to 
be able to form an independent opinion on the is- 
sues of the day. This would require a residence of 
at least three years. Finally, all who give or receive 
bribes should be thereby disfranchised for two or 
three years for the first offense, permanently for the 
second. 

The safeguards against corruption which Prof. 
Jenks recommends—chiefly the secret ballot and 
‘‘corrupt practices” laws—have been discussed by 
him in other articles. He further advocates a system 
of proportional representation. On the whole, he be- 
lieves that public opinion has been aroused to the 
importance of the matter, and that the people will 
™ Suppression of Bribery in England. 

In the March Century, Prof. Jenks gives the results. 
of his personal inspection of the workings of the En- 
glish Corrupt Practices Act, which is frequently cited 
as a model for American imitation. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS SEEN THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


‘*The conclusion of the whole matter is a very clear 
one. Englishmen are very human. The voters there 
are often ignorant and careless about their votes, as. 
in every country where the suffrage is a broad one, 
Often the voters are men who have few high aims, 
but who have low, selfish appetites that they like to. 
satisfy. The candidates and their agents like to win, 
and for the sake of winning they will do as the voters 
wish in many cases, if they dare. They appeal to the 
higher motives first and most strongly ; then to prej- 
udice; then, if need be, at times, to the lowest mo- 
tives of greed and appetite. 


WHAT LAW HAS DONE. 


‘“‘The law, however, is most rigid, and, on the 
whole, public opinion is behind it. The risk from cor- 
ruption is so great that warnings not to violate the 
law are put forward most prominently by all parties, 
and the dangers of so doing are fully explained. 
Without the risk involved in corruption, there would 
be much more of it. There are still a very little 
bribery ; a little personation ; more, but still not very 
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much, treating ; some coercion by employers, some by 
priests ; a good deal of trickery and misrepresentation 
that is mean but very natural, and which often comes 
from sincere but narrow prejudice ; and a good deal of 
indirect, and, on the whole, I think very insidious and 
evil, though not always illegal, corruption committed 
while ‘nursing the constituencies.’ This evil is hardly 
so much political as social. 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 

‘* From all that I can learn, what corrupt practices 
exist are to be found mostly in the parliamentary 
elections. Those for the county councils and those 
more strictly local are, as might be expected perhaps, 
more free even than the parliamentary from corrupt 
practices of all kinds. On the whole, speaking 
broadly and comparatively, the elections of England 
are pure—probably, on the whole, better than those 
of France or Germany, far better than those of the 
United States. I think that one may say that they 
are purer than in any other of the great States where 
the political interest is so powerful. There is prob- 
ably no more bribery or treating or personation in 
Germany, no more coercion by employers; but the 
government has sometimes made its coercive power 
felt more there, and the same thing holds true, in a 
somewhat different way, in France and Italy. 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE, 


** England, from a state of the worst corruption, has 
reached a very enviable condition, and this in good 
part as the result of her lawmaking. I have shown, 
I think, the very worst that can be said and I have in 
a great measure left unsaid the good; but the rela- 
tive weakness of the bad side brings out the strength 
of the good. 

‘‘ The experience of England seems to point out the 
next step for us to take, for we must not assume that 
any legislation on that subject will be final. 

‘* There were more petitions to unseat members after 
the election of 1892 in England than after that of 
1885. Presumably the politicians found the law more 
terrifying when it was new and were therefore un- 
willing to take so many risks in evading it. This is 
often the case with such alaw. After a time it can 
be more or less successfully evaded and it must then 
be amended to meet new tricks. So we shall in the 
future, perhaps, need much legislation to keep the 
suffrage pure; civil service reform; some limiting 
qualifications of the suffrage for immigrants, per- 
haps, or for the ignorant and corrupt—possibly the 
proportional system of representation that works so 
strongly for purity in Switzerland. But, for the im- 
mediate future, we can most wisely look to corrupt 
practices acts, framed in the main on the English 
model, with, of course, due adaptation to our forms 
of government and of party organization, Seven of 
our States have already framed such laws, though 
most of them will probably need to be made more 
stringent and detailed. But such laws, with the 
Australian ballot to aid and a favoring public opinion 
to enforce them, can, for the present at least, give us 
within measurable distance a pure ballot.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


RECENT RAILROAD FAILURES AND THEIR 
LESSONS. 


NE who has read from day to day the history of 
the business failures of the last year is hardly 
surprised to learn from Mr. Simon Sterne’s article in 
the Forum that “since the first of January, 1893, about 
one-sixth of the total mileage of the railways of the 
United States, representing a capitalization in bonds 
and stock of $750,000,000, has passed from the control 
of the proprietary interest into the hands of the coun- 
try to be administered by receivers.” This result, says 
Mr. Sterne, ‘‘ has not been due toa longseries of failures 
of crops, nor to diminished earning capacity of the rail- 
way companies themselves from the over-construction 
of new lines, nor to any such general public calamity 
to business enterprises as to make the misfortune to 
railway investment but part of a general disaster 
overtaking thecountry.” Nor does he hold the Inter- 
State Commerce act in any but a very remote and an 
almost unappreciable degree responsidle for the ex- 
traordinary calamity which has overtaken the railroad 
interest of the country. - 

Mr. Sterne’s first explanation of the phase of the 
railroad problem presented by the events of 1893 is 
that the railroads have outgrown the ability of the 
community to furnish men of the high moral and in- 
tellectual order necessary for their proper adminis- 


tration. 
CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


Furthermore, it is evident from Mr. Sterne’s ac- 
count that the railway corporations of the United 
States literally live from hand to mouth and have no 
working or reserve capital whatever, although it 
would seem that their business requires it more than 
any other. ‘‘ The railways are capitalized for much 
more than they are worth. Usually the bonded in- 
debtedness of the line, car-trust eertificates, equip- 
ment and terminal securities, taken at par, represent 
a value in excess of the cost of the road, and upon 
them fixed interest is compulsorily payable. Hence, 
whatever the road earns upon actual cost must, unless 
it exceed say six per cent., be paid out annually in the 
shape of interest alone. As interest runs on the bonds 
long before the completion, during the construc- 
tion of the road a part of the bonds are issued to cover 
payments of interest ; in other words, a principal in- 
debtedness is created to provide interest during con- 
struction, and thus the sum total of funded debt is 
increased at the outset, representing an expenditure 
which never can figure as an asset. When the rail- 
way is completed, its earning capacity, for better or 
for worse, as compared with expectation, begins. 
Usually there is no surplus to make good the depreci- 
ation in the value of the instruments of production, 
the necessity for the replacement of which is, from 
the start, an important factor of vanishing capital in 
every modern industrial enterprise. No manufacturer 
is a conservative business man who does not annually 
write off at least about ten per cent. of capitalization 
for depreciation of plant, and who does not provide a 
corresponding fund to replace old machinery with 
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new, and existing devices with new inventions, so as 
to keep pace, in a constantly progressive community, 
with its march of improvement and invention. If he 
fails to do this, and keeps in his capital account, on 
which he must pay interest, amounts representing 
machines which have gone to the scrap-heap, the first 
financial storm must topple him over. 


* 


NO RESERVE FUND. 


‘*A railway, from the moment it is opened, must 
re-begin its process of construction, and, indeed, 
physically bebuild its road as its traffic develops. 

. . The original bonded indebtedness, repre- 
senting ties that have rotted, rails that have been sold, 
cars that have been broken up, bridges and engines 
that have disappeared, remains a charge upon the 
road in the shape of bonds bearing interest.” 

‘* All this vicious business produces the result that 
large floating debts are constantly increasing and the 
shock of a single bad year affecting their income or 
credit, produces insolvency ; and then the fact is at 
once apparent that, except in the older parts of the 
railway systems of the United States, there is between 
the creditor and the railway no buffer in the way of 
a reserve fund or a stockholding interest, represent- 
ing actual money investment in stock, to take up the 
shock of this disappointment in receipts or credit. 

RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS. 

‘«¢ Another evil of railroad administration in the Uni- 
ted States, lies,” says Mr. Sterne,‘ in the courts them- 
selves in creating railway receiverships. A railway 
official, in consequence of his incapacity or misfort- 
une or as the victim ofa vicioussystem, brings a rail- 
way intobankruptcy. He then—supported often by the 
trustee of the mortgage—is appointed receiver by the 
courts, on the application either of the company or of 
the complacent trustee or of an equally complacent 
creditor, and, in his capacity as receiver, continues to 
earn probably a larger salary than he did as president. 
The only excuse for such an appointment is that such 
an officer has the requisite knowledge of details nec- 
essary for the continued administration of the prop- 
erty. This evil is a monstrous one. When a great 
property like a railway gets into financial difficulties, 
there should be no haste in the appointment of a per- 
manent receiver; and, in any event, the executive 
officer, in whose hands the company defaulted and 
whose administration should be most rigidly inquired 
into by the courts, should be the last person to be ap- 
pointed in that capacity.” Mr. Sterne urges that a 
law be passed by the Congress of the United States 
and by the various legislatures of States for the pur- 
pose of checking what he considers to be the too fre- 
quent appointments of receivers. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS. 


‘¢ Finally,” says Mr. Sterne, ‘‘ for the proper finan- 
cial resuscitation of the railway system of the 
country after the calamitous events of 1893, and to 
prevent its recurrence, I believe that a uniform and 
conservative system of railway legislation, simul- 
taneously enacted by the States of the Union, and 
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strengthened by Federal legislation, is imperatively 
necessary. The trustee relation of the majority of 
the stockholders toward the minority should be 
recognized and enforced. The minority*should, in 
proportion to their strength, perpetually have a voice 
in the management ; the crude confiscatory and com- 
munistic ‘legislation of the Southern and Western 
States, on these subjects, should give way to scientific 
and conservative measures. Railways should be 
secured a field of operations, until public necessities 
require the construction of additional lines, and in 
that field held to a strict public accountability so as 
to prevent oppression ; reasonable facilities should be 
afforded for the development of a fund to meet the 
public requirements for additional safety and ac- 
commodation to railway servants and the public. 
The trustee character of directors and administrators 
should be insisted upon, and breaches of such trust 
severely punished. Pooling should be permitted 
under the control and supervision of a public body 
like the National Railway Commission, and the evils 
of receiverships and the waste of reorganizations 
limited, if not wholly prevented ; an official account- 
ing should be provided for, and some safeguards 
found against the secret accumulation of floating 
debt. These reforms cannot be accomplished with- 
out work and sacrifice, without which, however, no 
good things in this world are accomplished.” 


THE BANKS AND THE PANIC OF 1893. 
LEXANDER D. NOYES considers in the cur- 
rent number of the Political Science Quarterly 
the relations which American banks sustained to the 
financial disturbances of last summer. After a 
thoughtful discussion of certain defects in our present 
banking system, such as the carrying and loaning 
out, in city banks, of interior banks’ legal reserves, Mr. 
Noyes concludes that many banks were to a certain 
extent culpable in the inflation that preceded tie last 
panic, while many were themselves victims of out- 
side circumstances. ‘* When we discuss, however, 
the conduct and policy of the banks after the panic 
of 1893 had actually begun, we stand on firmer 
ground. Every banking institution has its own 
peculiar responsibility placed upon it in time of panic, 
but the gravest responsibility by far rests on the 
great city depositories. In 1857, in 1861 and in 1873, 
the banks of the leading Eastern cities were the first 
to set an : example of general suspension. With one 
noteworthy exception—the maintenance of payments 
by the Chicago banks in 1873—the panic record of our 
city banks, up to the last ten years, is a discreditable 
chapter of nerveless fright and easy surrender. It is, 
therefore, a gratifying fact to recognize, that though 
the violence of panic shock in 1893 was greater than 
in any preceding year, no general bank suspension 
followed, and in the Eastern cities no suspension 

whatever except as a result of actual insolvency. 


SOUND PANIC BANKING. 
‘Nor is this all that can be said in praise. 


The re- 
serve cities furnished throughout the crisis a memo- 
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rable exposition of the principles of sound panic bank- 
ing. The time-honored rule established by the 
‘ Bullion Report’ to Parliament in 1810, that in time 
of panic banks should discount freely and fearlessly 
for all solvent customers, was observed in a remark- 
able degree. In New York City, in ordinary times, 
the loan account often falls far below the deposit 
total; it rarely exceeds it. Between June 4, 1893, 
the week when panic may be said fairly to have be- 
gun, and August 5, which may be called the height 
of actual panic, deposits in the ‘sixty-four New York 
clearing house banks decreased $58,466,000, and 
actual specie and legal tender holdings $49,621,800. 
This was a terribly sudden and violent impairment 
of reserves, the actual money decrease being thirty- 
eight per cent. Yet in the face of it, outstanding 
loans were contracted only $7,972,700. This remark- 
able maintenance of bank accommodation to bor- 
rowers, in the face of monetary crisis, was made pos- 
sible by two distinct and wise measures of policy. 
The first was a firm and continuous curtailment of 
outstanding loans before the panic’s actual outbreak. 
This was to strengthen cash resources and reduce 
pressing liabilities. The second measure was the 
adoption, when once real panic had begun, of a policy 
almost exactly opposite. This was the issue of clear- 
ing house certificates, in order to maintain the loan 
account.” 
THE CAUSE OF INCREASED HOARDING. 


The restrictions on cash payments to depositors 
made by the New York banks led, in the writer’s 
opinion, to increased hoarding. 

‘So completely, under the bank restrictions, did 
paper money disappear, that by the middle of August 
business of every kind was being done with specie, 
and people who in years had never touched a gold 
piece for their common uses were making daily pay- 
ments in eagles and double-eagles. This money came 
not from the ‘purchases’ from currency hoarders, 
but from the European gold importations. By the 
end of August practically all the banks had resumed 
full payment to depositors. But for a long time 
hardly any paper currency was paid ; and how little 
the Wall Street purchases contributed to the re- 
covery, the bank exhibits show. From August 5 to 
September 2—a period covering the existence of the 
currency premium—the specie holdings of the New 
York City banks increased by $10,930,700. But 
holdings of legal tenders increased only $1,785,800, 
and deposits only $1,064,900.” 


THE PROPOSED CABLES ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 


HE Hawaiian difficulty has called attention 
prominently to the importance of a Pacific 
submarine cable. For some time there have been 
on foot two distinct schemes for cables across the 
Pacific, one, which may be called the American plan, 
fora line from California to Japan, via the Sand- 
wich Islands; the other, which may be called the 
British Canadian-Australian plan, for a line from 
Vancouver to Australia, via Sandwich, Samoan and 
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Fiji Islands. The advantages to be secured by the 
construction of either or both of these cable lines are 
set forth by Mr. Herbert Laws Webb, in the Engi- 
neering Magazine. 


THE AMERICAN AND IMPERIAL ROUTES. 


Of the two proposéd routes, Mr. Webb is convinced 
that the Imperial route, the one from Canada. to 
Australia, is the most attractive. ‘Apart from the 
question of joining the colonies together, it has the 
distinct advantage of containing a greater number of 
sections, which renders the line easier to operate and 
also gives greater opportunities for picking up traffic 
and subsidies. It has five sections, none of them of 
extraordinary length. 

‘¢ The American route, on the other hand, has only 
two sections, one of which is of extraordinary length. 
The section from Hawaii to Japan will be over thirty- 
four hundred miles long, nearly a thousand miles 
more than the longest of the Atlantic cables. Such 
a long cable would be expensive to operate, as the 
transmission would be comparatively slow, and any 
interruptions would be very costly and the making of 
repairs would be increasingly great.” 

In spite of the obstacles in the way of operating the 
so-called American cable, Mr. Webb thinks that be- 
fore long it will be a necessity ef commerce. He 
shows clearly that from a practical point of view a 
single line across the Pacific would be unsafe, for the 
reason that the first requisite in a telegraph service 
being permanance, the only safeguard against inter- 
ruptions or breakage of the service is duplication. 
Moreover, the longer the cables the greater the neces- 
sity for providing against interruptions. Thereseems 
to be no reason, therefore, why both the Pacific cables 
should not eventually be laid over both the American 
and Imperial routes. 


ADVANTAGES TO BE SECURED. 


‘* The Pacific cables will find their principal traffic,” 
says Mr. Webb, ‘through providing a more direct 
route between Australasia and the American conti- 
nent. There is already considerable trade between this 
country and Australia, China and Japan, and more 
direct communication cannot but give that trade a 
great incentive. Cables connecting America with 
Australia and Japan will give her quick communica- 
tion besides with the Straits Settlements, the Philip- 
pines, China, Siam, Tonquin, India and Asiatic Rus- 
sia. They will provide an alternate route from Great 
Britain to the extreme East and Australia, and other 
sources of traffic will be found in Canada and South 
America. The completion of the trans-Siberian rail- 
way, opening up communication across a vast tract 
of most varied resources, will introduce an important 
change in the channels of commerce in that part of 
the world that the cables will draw on for their 


traffic.” 
THE WORK ALREADY BEGUN, 


The United States government has already made a 
survey of the section between California and Hawaii, 
which shows the only difficulty to contend with is the 
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great depth of the ocean, but this is after all not very 
much of a difficulty when the evenness of the bottom 
and its favorable position are taken into account. 

A beginning has also been made, ina small way 
at the distant end of the Imperial line, by the laying 
of a cable from Queensland to New Caledonia. ‘‘ This 
has been laid by a French company—the Société 
Frangaise des Télégraphes Sousmarins—with the as- 
surance of subsidies from the colonies interested. The 
cable company proposes to lay further sections to the 
Fijis, Samoa, the Fannings, Hawaii, and California, 
and is agitating for subsidies in competition with the 
promoters of the American and Imperial schemes.” 


A NAVAL UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


AJOR SIR G. S. CLARKE, K.C.M.G., pre- 
= sents in the North American Review an article 
on *“ Naval Union with Great Britain,” which is in 
the nature of a reply to Mr. Carnegie’s article, ‘A 
Look Ahead,” in an earlier number. In the prefatory 
paragraphs Major Clarke announces that he writes 
in no spirit of mere criticism of Mr. Carnegie’s views, 
but with an earnest desire to find some practical first 
steps acceptable to both nations capable of being car- 
ried into immediate effect. He regards Mr. Carnegie’s 
dream of an Anglo-American commonwealth possible, 
but the realization of it ‘‘ hopelessly remote.” In the 
first place, the reunion for which Mr. Carnegie con- 
tends ignores the powerful factor of a vigorous dis- 
tinctive nationality, which has grown up in the 
hundred and more years which have passed since the 
North American colonies fought for and achieved 
their independence. ‘‘To me,” says Major Clarke, 
‘mountains loom where Mr. Carnegie sees only the 
light mists of morning. They are not impassable, but 
the paths are not yet clear and the wayislong. In 
Mr. Carnegie’s vision the British Empire, parceled 
off apparently into separate States, is bodily incor- 
porated with the Union, thus changing a form of 
government which has been the growth of centuries, 
abandoning at one stroke the position of a sovereign 
state held for nearly a thousand years, and claiming 
henceforth only a minority representation in a new 
national parliament which might vote away the old 
flag. Itis all conceivable; the mutual benefits would 
be enormous; but for England, at least, it is a revo- 
lution such as the world has never seen, and even the 
great republic which swallows with ease an Arizona 
or an Idaho, would reel under the shock.’ Before 
England could enter the union she must first abandon 
her responsibilities in India or wait until India is 
self-governed. Major Clarke states positively that 
England will never flinch from responsibilities in the 
East, and furthermore states that it may be hundreds 
of years before a transformation to self-government 
in India is accomplished. ‘‘ Must all wait,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ until the British monarchy has passed away 
and India is self-governed ?” 

THE FIRST STEP TOWARD REUNION. 


Concluding that ‘‘reunion” as presented by Mr. 
Carnegie is at present impossible, Major Clarke passes 
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on to a consideration of some immediate step which 
might be taken toward practicable union. A basis 
for present union which will endure, he finds in the 
common desire of both the United States and Eng- 
land that the ocean routes of the world should be in- 
violate and inviolable. In other words, he advocates 
the establishment of a naval union between the 
United States and Great Britain for protecting the 
commerce of the seas. The United States and Great 
Britain alone of nations, he asserts, satisfy every re- 
quirement of a true: present union. Their instincts 
derived from a common ancestry, are essentially com- 
mercial, and their mutual interests enormously exceed 
those of any other two nations, the total British trade 
with the United States in 1891 being over 168,000,000 
pounds. 

Past combinations of naval forces have never been 
able to exert power proportionate to their numerical 
strength for want of full harmony and of mutual un- 
derstanding. A naval league between the United 
States and Great Britain, however, ‘‘ would be power- 
ful far beyond the mere roll of their fighting ships. 
Sentiment, and the deep mutual confidence which 
kinship inspires, would confer on this unparalleled 
union an irresistible moral strength, to which the posi- 
tion and the territorial isolation of naval bases would 
lend supreme strategical advantage. Again, no two 
nations have ever yet been fully organized in peace 
with a view to joint action. Their combinations have 
been fortuitous and unprepared, their operations en- 
feebled by jealousy or distrust. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can league of peace would exclude any such source of 
weakness. Scattered all over the world are British 
harbors, ready to become resting, coaling and refitting 
stations for United States ships. The Navy Depart- 
ment and the Admiralty would be brought into close 
communication; the two intelligence departments 
would exchange information. The distribution of 
ships in given contingencies would be the subject of 
joint consideration. A free interchange of ideas as to 
construction and armament would prevail. Finally, 
the basis of the league would be essentially demo- 
cratic ; since the welfare of the masses is intimately 
bound up with the security of sea-borne trade, even 
though neither democracy has yet fully grasped the 
fact.” 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ARBITRATION, 


Major Clarke suggests in conclusion another impor- 
tant first step toward reunion which might be entered 
upon at once: ‘‘ We have long grown accustomed 
to arbitration as the only intelligent method of laying 
to rest our small disputes ; we have not as yet resorted 
to free discussion as its most natural form. There is 
a certain indignity involved in admitting the foreigner 
to intervention in our family affairs. We know each 
other as he knows neither, and an Anglo-American 
council could effectively deal with most questions 
likely to arise. Four members on either side, includ- 
ing the respective highest legal authorities, a presi- 
dent appointed for five years from each nation alter- 
nately, continuous renewal of members on the principle 
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of the United States Senate, and complete dissociation 
from party politics are the necessary conditions of the 
constitution of a high tribunal which would command 
universal confidence. To such a body, meeting once 
a year, would be referred, by joint consent, all ques- 
tions not necessarily controversial, but of mutual ar- 
rangement; and the misunderstandings which the 
interchange of diplomatic notes inevitably promotes, 
together with the friction on the manufacture of 
which some newspapers thrive, would cease. In the 
last resort arbitration would still be available. The 
substitution of personal conference for smart dispatch- 
writing would mark an era in the relations of the two 
nations.” 
WOULD THE ANNEXATION OF MEXICO BE 
DESIRABLE ? 


R. HENRY WARE ALLEN, whom many of 

our readers will remember as the author of the 

article ‘‘ President Diaz and the Mexico of To-day,” 
appearing in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, January, 1898, 
discusses in the Arena the question ‘‘ Would the 
Annexation of Mexico be Desirable?” At the present 
time the desirability of living north of the Rio Grande 
is so great as to make a vast difference between the 
land values of Northern Mexico and Southwestern 
Texas. It would seem, therefore, that an annexation 


to the United States would be of as great advantnge 
to Mexico of to-day as it proved to the Territories of 


California and Texas. Mexico is fortunate in having 
a President and Cabinet whose great purpose is to 
promote the best welfare of the republic, but she is 
unfortunate, says Mr. Allen, “in that the ruling 
class is not inclined to sustain these gentlemen in 
their efforts for reform. She is unfortunate in hay- 
ing her soil with its vast unearned increment owned 
by comparatively a few individuals, whose interests 
the law favors in every way.” The chief means of 
government revenue of Mexico to-day is the custom 
house tariff, and if Mexico should be annexed to the 
United States, the question presents itself, how can 
the revenue which would be lost to both countries 
through the abolition of the boundary custom house 
be made good? Mr. Allen argues to show that so far 
as Mexico is concerned the revenue could be secured 
by the application of the single tax system in lieu of 
the custom house. 
MEXICO OPPOSED TO ANNEXATION. 


Having stated the argument in favor of annexation 
and pointed out how the tariff obstacle could be sur- 
mounted, Mr. Allen goes on to say that it so hap- 
pens Mexico wants no annexation to the United 
States. ‘‘ No greater mistake could be made than 
for the government at Washington to entertain for 
an instant the proposition of annexing Mexico. 
President Diaz rules a people whose traditions, cus- 
toms, and prejudices are entirely different from those 
of their northern neighbors. The Mexican people 
are patriotic, and would resent the protection of any 
other flag than their own—especially the flag that 
invaded their country in a war generally conceded to 
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have been a shame to the aggressive nation. The 
annexation of Mexico would inaugurate a season 
of turmoil, friction, and rebellion worse than any 
Mexico has yet experienced. It would be utterly im- 
possible for the population of Mexico to be success- 
fully governed, directly or indirectly, from Washing- 
ton. As well might the United States be brought 
under Mexican rule. 


COMMERCIAL UNION DESIRABLE, 


‘¢But commercial union,” he adds, ‘‘is of the ut- 
most desirability. Absolute free-trade is what is 
wanted, and is all that is wanted, in the way of an- 
nexation. Free-trade is all that the annexationists of 
Canada want, if they only knew it; and the author 
of ‘ Progressive Democracy,’ in his recent proposition 
that England and the United States be re-united as 
one nation, is really actuated by a knowledge of the 
advantages of free-trade. He resorts to the clumsy 
expedient of joining the two nations, as he might advo- 
cate the annexation of Mexico, because of the cruel 
consistency that binds him to the fetich of protection 
—to the theory that as free-trade within a nation is all 
right, the only way to enjoy free-trade with foreign- 
ers is to make them fellow citizens.” 


MR. WELLS’ VIEWS ON THE INCOME TAX. 


N the Forum, Mr. David A. Wells, the well-known 
writer and authority on economic and financial 
subjects, gives his views on the income tax, which, in 
short, are that theoretically it is one of the fairest 
taxes that could be devised, but that taking into ac- 
count human nature as it exists, this method of rais- 
ing revenue cannot be successfully administered. 


THE ESSENCE OF PERSONAL TAXATION, 


The first reason why human nature does not like 
the income tax, says Mr. Wells, is that it is the very 
essence of personal taxation. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that it is not a direct tax, it comes to the taxpayer 
most directly. The world’s experience is to the same 
effect in respect to a ‘ poll or head tax.’ It is acknowl- 
edged to be a direct tax and altogether personal in 
its incidence. It has accordingly always been most 
unpopular. Its collection has been the occasion of 
great civil disturbances in the world’s history, and it 
has been denied a place, by popular vote or constitu- 
tional provision, in the tax system of twenty States. 
of the Federal Union. 

«“A second and more important reason why a 
general income tax powerfully antagonizes popular 
sentiment is that its efficient administration, or 
revenue productiveness, requires that every person 
liable to taxation in respect to his annual net gains, 
profits or income shall make to a government official 
an exhibit of the financial condition of his estate, busi- 
ness or profession ; for, in default of such an exhibit, 
any basis for assessment must be a mere matter of con- 
jecture on the part of the assessor, with a result devoid 
of any pretense to correctness or equality, But such an 
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exhibit, necessarily disclosing to a greater or less de- 
gree his financial condition to his business competitors 
and to a curious, gossiping public, no man will will- 
ingly make; and he naturally regards it asin the nature 
of an outrage on the part of a government that seeks 
tocompel him to do it. Hence the successful adminis- 
tration of an income tax involves and requires the 
use of arbitrary and inquisitorial methods and agen- 
cies which, perfectly consistent with a despotism, are 
entirely antagonistic to and incompatible with the 
principles and maintenance of a free government.” 

Mr. Wells then relates the history of our experience 
with the income tax from 1861 to 1872, concluding 
that the results scarcely warrant the re-adoption of 
this method of raising revenue. 


THE INCOME TAX IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


No State in the union has a more illiberal, all per- 
vading system of taxation than Massachusetts, and 
no State in the administration of the tax law is more 
stringent and arbitrary. It would seem, therefore, 
that what Massachusetts fails to accomplish in the 
assessment and collection of taxes, it would be of 
little use for any of the other States or the Federal 
government to attempt with any anticipation of suc- 
cess. One of the specialties of municipal taxation in 


Boston, under the provision of its Board of Assessors, 
is the income tax. Mr. Wells quotes from a recent 
number of the Boston Advertiser an account of the 
working of this tax, to the effect that, first, compar- 
atively few of the tax payers of Boston make any re- 


turn to the assessors of their income ; second, the fact 
that there are any returns at all is held to be due to 
the fact that returns are not open to the inspection of 
the public, and, third, although the amount annually 
collected from incomes in the city of Boston—$840,000 
in 1892—it probably represents about one-fourth of 
what is due the city from incomes. It is hardly to be 
expected, says Mr. Wells, that the Federal government 
could administer with a greater measure of success 
the income tax than it is being done to-dayin Boston, 


IT WOULD INVOLVE MULTIPLE TAXATION. 

Mr. Wells calls attention to several other points 
bearing upon the proposal to re-enact a Federal in- 
come tax, which do not seem to have attracted atten- 
tion. Such a tax, he points out, necessarily involves 
multiple taxation on one and the same income, per- 
son and property. Citizens in any State would be 
liable in the first instance to the Federal tax on his 
income, second, to a State tax on thé same income, 
and, third, a tax upon the property or business pro- 
ducing the income in virtue of its location and conse- 
quent territorial jurisdiction of the State. 


NOT A PRESENT NECESSITY. 


Mr. Wells does not regard the income tax as a pres- 
ent necessity to meet an urgent temporary need. He 
maintains that from the preseat rate of taxation on 
distilled spirits, with a moderate increase of the tax 
on liquors and tobacco, the Federal government could 
obtain a revenue sufficient to defray all its ordinary 
expenditures, including interest on all its debts, and 
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have in addition a large annual surplus applicable 
for other purposes. And if in addition slight taxes 
were imposed upon the importation of sugar, tea or 
coffee, no other taxes, he is convinced, would need to 
be imposed by the Federal government. 


WHAT ENGLISHMEN THINK OF THE 
REFERENDUM. 


SYMPOSIUM on the Referendum forms a prin- 

cipal feature in the National Review. The 

papers do not manifest any alacrity on the part of 
Unionists to jump at the innovation. 

Professor A. V. Dicey, reserving statement of its 
disadvantages, enumerates among its advantages : 
1. It may be so used as to make a clear distinction 
between laws which effect permanent changes in the 
constitution and ordinary legislation. 2. It would in- 
sure that in matters affecting the constitution the 
country always came to a decision on a clear and 
plain issue. 3. It gives due weight tothe wishes of 
all voters. 4. It places the nation above parties or 
factions. Thus it would save the State from parlia- 
mentarism or sway of partisanship. 

Mr. George Curzon is opposed to the Referendum 
in England, because: 1. It would involve the gro- 
tesque turmoil of a general election whenever the 
two Houses happened to disagree. 2. Whena bill has 
been seriously amended by the Peers, on which ver- 
sion of the bill is the elector tovote? 3. The House of 
Commons would become a mere registry for the de- 
crees of a parliamentary tyrant checked only by a 
haphazard plebiscite. 4. A plebiscite going against a 
Government bill would be tantamount to a dissolu- 
tion. 5. Against the Peers would be taken as their 
condemnation. 6. What would be the position of a 
member whose constituency voted under Referendum 
contrary to his vote in Parliament? 7. The two 
Houses being as at present politically, the Referen- 
dum would only be set in motion during a radical 
Ministry. 8. Itisa grave mistake to tempt the elec- 
torate to believe in its own infallibility. 

Admiral Maxse confesses he is ‘‘not keen about 
it.” As the fate of Ministries would depend on the 
result, the Referendum would be worked on party 
lines, and the question, ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no,” would be 
huddled up beneath the usual vortex of issues. Each 
Referendum would involve the tumult and expense 
of ageneral election. He grants one advantage. The 
country could compel a Government possessing a 
feeble majority to dissolve. 

Earl Grey objects to it that the proper object of a 
Government, and especially a representative legis- 
lature, is not to meet the wishes of the people, but to 
adopt such measures as are best for the people. 

Lord Farrer would approve, if the issue could be 
put clearly and simply. But this is rarely possible. 
The question, ‘‘ Will you or will you not have the 
Irish Home Rule bill?” involves a most complicated 
issue. After endless canvassing and wire pulling the 
real question would be as now, Will you have Mr. 
Gladstone or Lord Salisbury ? 
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ABSURD EFFORT TO MAKE THE WORLD OVER. 


ROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER, of Yale, thus con- 
cludes an article on the ‘‘ Absurd Effort to 
Make the World Over,” in the Forum: 

‘*There is one democratic principle which means 
that every man should. be esteemed for his merit and 
worth, for just what he is, without regard to birth, 
wealth, rank or other adventitious circumstances. 
The other principle is that each one of us ought to be 
equal to all others in what he gets and enjoys. The 
first principle is only partially realizable, but, so far 
as it goes, it is elevating and socially progressive and 
profitable. The second is not capable of an intelligi- 
blestatement. The first isa principle of industrialism. 
It proceeds from and is intelligible only in a society 
built on the industrial virtues, free endeavor, security 
of property, and repression of the baser vices ; that 
is, in a society whose industrial system is built on 
labor and exchange. The other is only a rule of di- 
vision for robbers who have to divide plunder, or 
monks, who have to divide gifts. If, therefore, we 
want to democratize industry in the sense of the first 
principle, we need only perfect what we have now, 
especially on its political side. If we try to democ- 
ratize it in the sense of the other principle, we cor- 
rupt politics at one stroke ; we enter upon an indus- 
trial enterprise which will waste capital and bring us 
all to poverty ; and we set loose greed and envy as 
ruling social passions. 


THE FUTILITY OF EFFORT. 


‘‘If this poor old ‘world is as bad as they say, one 
more reflection may check the zeal of the headlong 


reformer. It is, at any rate, a tough old world. It 
~has taken its trend and curvature and all its twists 
and tangles from a long course of formation. All its 
wry and crooked gnarls and knobs are therefore stiff 
and stubborn. If we puny men by our arts can do any- 
thing at all to straighten them, it will only be by modi- 
fying the tendencies of some of the forces at work, 
so that, after a sufficient time, their action may be 
changed a little, and slowly the lines of movement 
may be modified. This effort, however, can at most 
be only slight, and it will take along time. In the 
meantime spontaneous forces will be at work, com- 
pared with which our efforts are like those of a man 
trying to deflect a river; and these forces will have 
changed the whole problem before our interferences 
have time to make themselves felt. The great stream 
of time and earthly things will sweep on just the 
same in spite of us. It bears with it now all the 
errors and follies of the past, the wreckage of all the 
philosophies, the fragments of all the civilizations, 
the wisdom of all the abandoned ethical systems, the 
débris of all the institutions, and the penalties of all 
the mistakes. It is only in imagination that we stand 
by and look at it, and criticise it, and plan to change 
it. Every one of us is a child of his age and cannot 
get out of it. He is in the stream and is swept along 
with it. All his sciences and philosophy come to him 
out of it. Therefore the tide will not be changed by 
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us. It will swallow up both us and our experiments. 
It will absorb the efforts at change and take them 
into itself as new but trivial components, and the 
great movement of tradition and work will go on 
unchanged by our fads and schemes. The things 
which will change it are the great Jiscoveries and 
inventions, the new feactions inside the social organ- 
ism, and the changes in the earth itself on account 
of changes in the cosmical forces. These causes will 
make of it just what, in fidelity to them, it ought to 
be. The men will be carried along with it and be made 
by it. The utmost they can do by their cleverness 
will be to note and record their course as they are 
carried along, which is what we do now, and is that 
which leads us to the vain fancy that we can make or 
guide the movement. That is why it is the greatest 
folly of which a man can be capable, to sit down with 
a slate and pencil to plan out a new social world.” 


ORGANIZING ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE. 


HE splendid social part which the ‘country 
gentleman ” could play, if he would, in frankly 
accepting and developing rural democracy is illus- 
trated by a valuable memorandum of Mr. R. Ewing 
on ‘‘An Experiment in Local Government in a Vil- 
lage” in the current number of the Economic Review 
(London). The village is Winterslow, consisting of a 
few detached hamlets on the top of the Wiltshire 
Downs. ‘The County Councilor is a country gen- 
tleman who lives outside the district, and, in fact, in 
another county; but he is our next neighbor, and has 
always been interested in the parish. He calls him- 
self a Conservative, but he is full of Liberal ideas.” 


FAMILY GROUPS AND HOLDINGS. 


‘‘About two years ago he started a ‘ Village Com- 
mittee,’ based on the old Saxon idea of ‘the Tith- 
ing,’ as he called it. We have about 190 families 
(omitting solitary widows); these were grouped in 
tens, and each ten was invited to meet and appoint a 
committee man. On the first occasion this was done 
at a tea given by our Councilor, when he explained 
fully the objects of the meeting. Nineteen were thus 
chosen: the schoolmaster became their chairman. 
. »« . The members represented every variety of 
the village life. They chose a sub-committee, repre- 
senting the various hamlets, and this is consulted by 
the County Councilor before each meeting of the 
County Council.” Questions as to roads, lighting, 
nomination of school managers, and of recipients of 
parish doles have come before this committee. 

‘The most interesting development of the work of 
the committee has been in connection with a farm 
which the County Councilor bought as an experiment 
in small holdings. The farm contained one hundred 
and ninety acres: eighty of these were sold to a sin- 
gle farmer, but the rest has been divided into lots 
varying from half an acre to five or seven acres, and 
apportioned for sale among the villagers. The system 
of payment is by yearly installments of interest and 
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principal combined, spread over fifteen years in half- 
yearly payments, though any lot can be bought up at 
a fixed scale, any year. The owners form a ‘ Land- 
holders’ Court, Limited,’ which has the duty of col- 
lecting tithe and rates, and of giving consent to alien- 
ations and buildings on the lots, and which has also 
the power of investing the profits, after the original 
purchaser has been duly paid, in any objects intended 
to benefit the estate as a whole. This inter- 
esting experiment was rendered more easy by the 
very cheap rate at which the property was bought— 
less than £8 per acre for the freehold—and by the 
generosity of the County Councilor, who refused to 
make any profit at all on the transaction, simply tak- 
ing a small interest and the repayment of his actual 
expenses. . . . Most till the land, but a few use 
the smaller holdings as a poultry run. - 

‘‘The same County Councilor started a pig-insur- 
ance club some years ago, which has been very suc- 
cessful. . . . A cowclub was also attempted, but 
too few joined. 

‘* The experiments seem to show that the 
larger country village, even though much scattered 
and wanting any central nucleus, is still quite capable 
of self-government, and in the direction of its own 
local affairs can sink all political and religious differ- 
ences.” 


THE FRENCH VILLAGER. 


HE picture of village life in France which a 
‘French official” contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review is crowded with facts, and at the 
same time not lacking in vivid interest. From the 
great store of information it contains, some points 
may be taken. 

The condition of the laborer is described as in every 
way much superior to what it was fifty years ago. 
As arule his family isnot numerous. Military service, 
which is not unpopular, prevents him marrying before 
he is twenty-four. Outdoor relief israre. The work- 
house is unknown. “In the rural districts of France 
nothing is done for the amusement of the laborer, or 
to improve him morally or intellectually ; there are 
no workingmen’s clubs, no concerts or winter enter- 
tainments got up by the richer inhabitants for the in- 
struction and amusement of their less fortunate 
brethren. Nothing is done for the poor 
except what is done by parish and state.” 


CIVIC INSTRUCTION. 


Owing to the agricultural depression, ‘“‘the land 


has no value at present.” On the saving of the small 
landowner for his small family, the writer thinks, “it 
remains to be proved whether a capital in men is not 
better for a nation in the long run than a capital in 
money.” Of the village schools, which are free, he 
says: ‘The education given in these schools is very 
good, the teachers being all trained and certificated. 
The subjects taught are French, arithmetic and 
mensuration, history and geography (general, and 
that of France in particular), the principles of morals, 
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‘instruction civique,’ which embraces knowledge 
necessary to every citizen concerning his duties and 
rights, the administration of the parish, that of the 
Department and then of the State, the use and elec- 
tion of deputies, etc., and all relating to the manner 
in which the country is governed; the rudiments of 
physical and natural sciences, agriculture (theoretical 
and practical), drawing and elementary music. Girls 
are taught needlework instead of agriculture. Religion 
finds no place in the teaching of the schools; parents 
who wish their children to receive religious instruc- 
tion send them to the classes held by the priest in the 
church.” 
GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM. 

To the diffusion of primary schools is largely due 
the consolidation of the Republic. The workmen and 
laborers are all Republicans. The large farmers, like 
their landlords, retain feudal prejudices. The parish 
councils are often wasteful. 

‘¢Old men, women and girls go regularly to church.” 

‘* But as a rule the new generation of Frenchmen ob- 
ject to what they regard as the absurd dogmas and 
superstitious practices of the Church of Rome. They 
have reached a crisis analogous to the crisis reached 
by the Teutonic race in the sixteenth century. 
The Protestants are only a small proportion of the 
population ; they are mostly Calvinists and are gen- 
erally more cultivated; but few are found in the 
country districts. The form of belief which is gain- 
ing mest ground in France is Unitarianism, which is 
professed already by many of the intellectual élite of 
the French nation.” 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF ASIA MINOR. 


MONG the many excellent articles of the first 
number of the Westéstliche Rundschau is one 

by Major v. D. Otto Wachs, of Berlin, one of the first 
military writers in Germany on the subject. Its title 
is ‘‘Kleinasien aus Vogelschau ”—‘‘ Bird’s-eye View of 
Asia Minor.” The article is remarkable for its wide 
research and thorough discussion of the ‘‘ Eastern 
Question ” in all its relations, both to the East and to 
Europe. The writer sets forth the geographical, his- 
torical, political and military importance of Asia 
Minor, and brings before us its ancient classic, apos- 
tolic, Christian and medizeval memories. The cities 
of the Levant, the fortunes of Jerusalem, Rome, 
Constantinople, and places once crowned with glory 
and renown, all pass before us. The great question 
is, Shall Asia Minor remain in its present degradation 
or. be redeemed? ‘If the signs of the times do not 
deceive us, the fair region where the ‘ Seven Churches’ 
were planted by apostolic hands will soon swing 
round to a new life and a new civilization.” As to 
Constantinople, so intimate is the connection between 
it and Asia Minor that the one can not be held with- 
out the other. So soon as the Greek Cross stands on 
the summit of St. Sophia and the Russian rules in 
Stamboul, Asia Minor will become a Muscovite out- 
work, holding the Mediterranean and affecting the 
destiny of Europe. A French-Russian squadron could 
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block England’s way to the Dardanelles. The posses- 
sion of Asia Minor by the Russian would guarantee 
Muscovite rule over the whole ancient world. Europe 
must now decide this question. ‘‘ Videaut consules !” 
This magazine will evidently play an important part 
in coming events. 


NORTHEAST SEA ROUTE TO SIBERIA. 


APTAIN JOSEPH WIGGINS, who has this 
month received by command of the Czar a 

very handsome present of silver plate in acknowl- 
edgment of his services to Russian maritime ad- 
vance, describes in the Geographical Journal for 
February what he has done. Writing from Yeniseisk, 
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section of rails for the construction of a trans- 
Siberian railway. The Russian government hearing 
of our proposed voyage with Mr. Popham in the 
Blencathra Arctic steam yacht, for the purpose of 
pleasure, and with the desire to assist Nansen with 
stores and coals across the Kara Sea, offered us the 
privilege of taking these first 1,600 tons of rails, 


ITS FEASIBILIFY PROVED. 


‘* We have once more proved to the world at large 
the feasibility of this northeast ocean route. That 
has been accomplished not merely by specially pre- 
pared Arctic vessels, but by ordinary sea and riverine 
steamers, one a paddle, another a screw barge, and 
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Siberia, he says: ‘‘I daresay you are wondering 
how we have succeeded in our attempt to reach this 
part of the world once more. Suffice it to say that 
we have found the Kara Sea much the same as usual. 
During the latter part of August it was well free of 
ice; there was no difficulty in avoiding what ice 
there was, and in reaching our port of destination, 
Golchika, in lat. 71° 40' N., at the entrance of this 
magnificent river. This is my fifth visit to this place, 
and the ninth voyage across the Kara Sea since our 
first successful attempt in 1874. 

‘“‘The most interesting fact connected with this 
memorable trip is that we have succeeded in convoy- 
ing the first Russian government vessels that have 
ever arrived on these waters. What is perhaps of 
more importance to the future of this country, 
Siberia, we have (under private contract with the 
Russian government) succeeded in landing the first 














an ordinary schooner barge, the latter being towed, 
of course. True, the Arctic yacht Blencathra ac- 
companied us, but as I have always found it, the 
Kara Sea ice was no hindrance to the safe progress of 
the other ordinary steamers. With ease and pleasure 
we ran these and the huge Orestes up to Golchika, 
demonstrating that the largest of our merchant 
steamers can trade to these ports. This vessel, and 
Mr. Popham’s yacht Blencathra, arrived safely back 
at Archangel, where the Orestes discharged the 
balance of her rails and loaded full cargo for a home 
port. All this should now surely prove the Kara Sea 
to be a commercial route.” 

Now, as in 1554, when Richard Chancellor 
pioneered the trade route to Archangel, England 
opens new sea gates for Russia. This northeast 
passage and the great new railway together ought 
mightily to promote the development of Siberia. 
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OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE report of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten” of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, published early 
in the year bythe U. S. Bureau of Education, has at- 
tracted wide attention and has received much discus- 
sion in the leading educational journals. The com- 
mittee was appointed in July, 1892, and was charged 
with the duty of prosecuting researches on the subject 
of secondary school studies, with the aim of securing 
a better correlation between these schools and the col- 
leges and universities of the country. The work of 
the committee was a most important one, and ex- 
ceeded in scope all previous undertakings of the kind. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, served as chairman, and 
in the February number of the Educational Review 
he makes some valuable comments on the report as 
finally presented. 
PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Of the composition of the committee, President 
Eliot says: ‘‘ The Committee of Ten was fortunately 
constituted; for its membership represented the 
Bureau of Education, the two largest universities in 
the country—one an endowed, the other a State uni- 
versity,—two comparatively young State universities, 
a well-established college for women, three public 
schools, the best endowed preparatory school in the 
United States, and one of the most influential of the 
denominational colleges. Four members of the com- 
mittee had had much experience in public school sys- 
tems. The East, the West, and the South were effect- 
ively represented. Moreover, the members of the 
committee, taken together, had a large personal ac- 
quaintance among the teachers of all parts of the 
country, both in schools and in colleges.” 


ITS RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Conferences were organized of school and college 
teachers to consider the proper limits of the subjects 
taught, the best methods of instruction, the most de- 
sirable allotments of time for each subject, and the 
best methods of testing the pupils’ attainments. The 
recommendations made by these conferences, Presi- 
dent Eliot considers very important. The committee 
itself makes several noteworthy suggestions. ‘‘ Such 
are, for example, the declaration that every subject, 
which is taught at all in a secondary school, should 
be taught in the same way and to the same extent to 
every pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter what 
the probable destination of the pupil may be or at 
what point his education is to cease : the recommend- 
ation that every subject studied atall is tobe studied 
so thoroughly and consecutively that it may provide 
a substantial mental training ; and the suggestions 
that a certain portion of Saturday morning should be 
regularly used for laboratory work in the scientific 
subjects, and that young assistants to the regular 
teachers should be employed in laboratory and field 


courses.” 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


‘The committee clearly desired to establish a closer 
connection between secondary schools and colleges 
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and, therefore, made a general recommendation tothe 
effect that the satisfactory completion of any good 
four years’ course of study in a secondary school 
should admit to corresponding courses in colleges and 
scientific schools. At the same time they make it 
plain that, in their judgment, a secondary school pro- 
gramme intended for national use must be made pri- 
marily for those children whose education is not to 
be pursued beyond the secondary school.” 


From Other Points of View. 


In the March number of the Hducational Review, 
the discussion of the report of the Committee of Ten 
is continued. Prof. Charles de Garmo speaks of the 
influence of the report on collegiate education : 

‘‘The report will accelerate the reform of the col- 
leges, since it shows that the latter need not inquire 
so particularly what a student has studied. The 
college curriculum is now so comprehensive that a 
student may profitably enter upon a course of higher 
instruction, no matter upon what phases of the hu- 
manities or the sciences the emphasis has been laid in 
his high school course. Under this enlarged concep- 


tion of the scope of higher education it is now for the 
first time practicable to co-ordinate the colleges and 
the public high schools, so that the educational ladder 
which has been constructed from the kindergarten to 
the university in Michigan, Minnesota and other 
Western States is likewise a practicable possibility 
throughout the Union.” 


THE ACADEMIES. 


Principal Bancroft, of Phillips Andover Academy, 
representing the preparatory schools, says: 

‘“‘The mountain is coming to Mahomet! Schools 
and teachers who for a generation have been pleading 
and arguing for relief from arbitrary, shifting and 
diverse requirements, will feel that at last their con- 
tention has received national recognition. Diversity 
of requirements in the several colleges. and scientific 
schools has been most oppressive to the schools whose 
pupils have dispersed most widely in their choice of a 
college, but it has contributed everywhere to the pre- 
vailing uncertainty as to what secondary education 
is, diminished the number of candidates for the 
higher education, and increased the proportion of 
candidates who go up hastily and imperfectly pre- 
pared. The secondary schools have a right to 
ask the colleges to agree together as to what 
constitutes secondary education and a candidate 
ought to know at his entrance upon college work. 
Nothing external to the schools would do so much to 
make them good instruments of education as the 
adoption by the colleges of the committee’s pro- 
grammes as the basis of all college work. The schools 
cannot adopt them till they have been accepted by the 
colleges. The reform is to come down from above. 
When they are adopted by any considerable number 
of the best colleges and scientific-schools these pro- 
grammes will appear in the schools, variously modi- 
fied, no doubt, and gradually improved as occasion 
demands.” 
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Secondary Education in England. 

_ The School Review for March has an article on the 
present movement for organizing secondary educa- 
tion in England, by Alfred N. Disney, of the Islington 
High School, London. The subject derives added 
importance from the promised appointment of a royal 
commission of investigation. In the light of our 
American experience, Mr. Disney’s account of the 
condition of things in England is of special interest. 

He says, ‘“‘ At present the only thing known for 
certain about English secondary schools is that they 
are very few, and many are very inefficient. A 
government investigation has never taken place. In 
1867 a commission inquired into the state of the en- 
dowed schools, and the result was that many of them 
have been reorganized under the direction of the 
charity commissioners. But the number of these 
schools is small ; they are frequently located where 
they are not wanted, and only a few are available for 
girls. If the charity commissioners had in addition 
to revising their schemes arranged for periodical in- 
spection of these endowed schools, the reform would 
have been much more valuable. By means of these 
endowed schools, by proprietary schools, and by 
private venture schools, the work of secondary educa- 
tion is at present carried on in England, and all these 
three are subject to striking defects. Their lack of 
inspection, co-érdination, connection with the elemen- 
tary schools or the universities, and their numerical 
inferiority are some of the most striking. There is 
no guarantee for efficiency or even for the healthiness 
of the buildings. The endowed schools are to a great 
extent independent of public support, the proprietary 
schools have to keep their shareholders in view, and 
the private venture schools are largely at the mercy of 
the parent’s whim. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that many of all these classes of schools are 
doing excellent work. The managers of many are 
actuated by real interest in the work of education. 
Professional rivalry, school traditions, the voluntary 
examination and inspection of schools by university 
examiners, and the need of a certain amount of effi- 
ciency to obtain public support operate in various de- 
grees upon schools. But still there is no unimpeach- 
able guarantee that any school is really efficient.” 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND THE FARMERS. 

R. E. P. POWELL publishes in the New England 
Magazine a protest against the failure of coun- 

try schools to fit boys for intelligent farm life. He sug- 
gests important changes in the instruction given in 
these schools. ‘‘That part of the boy’s education 
which consisted in skillful handling of scythe and ax 
and other tools is useless and vacated. So far as the 
three Rs are concerned, they can mostly be taught at 
home. What we want of our country schools is to 
make the farming to-day intelligent, interesting and 
profitable. The boys and girls should first of all be 
taught the composition of the rocks and soils with 
which they have to deal. This should be comple- 





mented with a good knowledge of plant and animal 
life. 


I suppose that no one could be more ignorant of 
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these things than the average farmer. He is in no 
case taught in the common schools the structure of the 
animals he employs, or the grains that he eats. 
Geography gives a knowledge of the surface of the 
earth in general; it points away from the farm. 
Geology gives a knowledge of the earth under foot, 
the farmer’s own immediate property ; it makes every 
grain of sand and every granule of clay interesting ; 
itopens the eyes to ten thousand things the farmer’ 
must daily touch and see. Yet the farm children 
have geography and not geology. No one surely 
would condemn geography, no one would shut in or 
circumscribe the farmer’s interests ; but I plead for 
the other. Geology I would follow with biology in 
its forms of zodlogy and botany, and in its divisions 
of physiology, entomology and ornithology ; that is, 
I insist that our country schools shall undertake to 
make farmers. The boy on the farm—and the girl 
quite as much—needs to know the things under his 
feet and over his head. the soil, the life in and on the 
soil, and his relation to them. He should understand 
a cow and a horse in their zoélogical relations, and to 
some extent anatomically. I am considering the 
broadening out of farm life, and the awakening of in- 
terest in those things that make a part of the farmer’s 
daily life. As the schools are, whatever is taught 
points to the store and the city, and not to the farm. 
A college professor said to me, ‘ We can do very little 
in the way of putting more science into the college 
curriculum until the high schools are revolutionized, 
and that requires a preliminary change in the com- 
mon schools.’ Before the age of seven or eight, in 
well-to-do families where kindergartens are impos- 
sible, the child should be taught chiefly to observe. 
He should learn to see well and to use all his senses. 
After that age books should be used as aids to observa- 
tion ; not to dispense with original observation, but 
to assist. very child should become an investigator. 
When this change ismade, and the curriculum is re- 
adjusted as suggested, I do not say that you can not 
drive our boys away from the farms into trade and 
manufacture ; but I do say that, unless a lad is born 
with a particular bias for something else, he will love 
the land so that he will not wish to leave.” 


The State as the School-Child’s Coachman. 


The idea of the State providing conveyances and 
drivers to take children to school may seem to 
those who share Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views like a 
satire on modern collectivism. It is an idea which 
has been realized by the State of Massachusetts. 
Nearly one-half of the municipal areas into which the 
State is divided have adopted it, and the process has 
involved an annual expenditure of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. How this came about is told in an arti- 
cle by Mr George H. Martin, State Supervisor of 
Schools, in the Educational Review. The generallaw 
required that school houses be ‘‘ conveniently located ” 
for the accommodation of all the children. As popu- 


lation tended to mass in certain centres, it became 
elsewhere proportionately sparse ; and the provision 
of schools for outlying districts grew more and more 
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expensive. Itwas found more economical to concen- 
trate the schools and pay for the carriage of distant. 
scholars. By a law passed in 1869 municipalities 
were authorized to raise taxes for the conveyance 
of children. The advantages of concentration have 
led to a steady increase in this expenditure. One 
municipality reports : ‘‘ We had quite a territory fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago containing six districts, 
each with a poor school house and with an average of, 
perhaps, ten or a dozen pupilsin each. We gradu- 
ally abandoned these houses and carried the children 
to the centre, where we had a fine school building. 
We convey about seventy-five pupils at a cost of 
eleven hundred dollars annually. We hire teams, 
not pretentious turnouts, but comfortable. The chil- 
dren are not taken immediately from their homes ex- 
cept on main roads; we do not follow out cross- 
roads.” 

A similar report from Concord states: ‘‘ The nat- 
ural reluctance of parents to send their young chil- 
dren so far from home, and for all day, to attend the 
centre school, has vanished. The children are con- 
veyed in comfortable vehicles fitted up for their ac- 
commodation. They are in charge of trusty drivers 
en route, and at noon they are under the especial care 
of one of the teachers, who has an extra compensa- 
’ tion for the service.” 

“The attendance of the children conveyed is several 
per cent. better than that of the village children, and 
it is far higher than it was in the old district schools. 

The children are conveyed from one and a 
The cost of transpor- 


half to three and a half miles. 
tation is about forty dollars per week. It is estimated 
that it would cost sixty dollars a week to maintain 
schools in all the districts.” 


THE PLACE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


ROF. SIMON N. PATTEN, in ‘the . February 
number of University Extension, aims to dis- 
cover the philosophical basis and justification of this 
educational movement. After asurvey of the various 
forces active in our educational world, Prof. Patten 
concludes that the field of education is divided into 
three parts : preparation of the boy for industrial life, 
preparation of the adult for citizenship, and prepara- 
tion of the scholar for specialized work. The boy and 
the seholar, he thinks, are provided for, but the citi- 
zen is neglected. ‘‘ The school teacher and college 
professor have clearly defined duties and recognized 
means of fulfilling them. What are the functions of 
the third kind of teachers? How can they act effi- 
ciently, and what shall we call them ?” 


TO MAKE CITIZENS. 


‘“‘The University Extension movement seeks to 
answer these.questions and to create a clearly defined 
agency, co-ordinate with other educational forces, 
which will do for the citizen what the school does for 
the boy, or the university for the scholar. It does 
not desire to make up for the deficiencies in boys’ ed- 
ucation by a kind of night school, nor to give to busy 
adulfs that specialized knowledge which is the func- 
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tion of the university.. However fully the school and 
university may fulfill their recognized duties, there 
remains a field of equal importance for University 
Extension. In fact, the more fully they perform 
their functions, the more clearly will the field of Uni- 
versity Extension be defined, and its need felt., Ele- 
mentary knowledge, specialized knowledge and race 
knowledge are distinct in kind, and require special 
agencies for their preservation, promotion and en- 


largement.” 
RACE KNOWLEDGE. 


By “race knowledge,” Prof. Patten means ‘“ that 
related, practical knowledge which enriches and 
enlarges the life of the citizen.” He complains that 
the present system affords no means of acquiring 
such knowledge. ‘‘ No educational agency impresses 
the functions of citizenship, or has as its end the ele- 
vation of national character. The school drills the 
boy in the elements of knowledge, and relies upon the 
indirect effects of this knowledge to mould his char- 
acter. It is assumed that if boys become efficient 
producers, their interest will be with the State and 
make them good citizens. This is a crude utilitarian 
attitude, which has no basis in the facts relating to 
the history of our civilization. Good citizenship is 
not due to material interests, but to the instincts, feel- 
ings and ideals, which are a part of our race inherit- 
ance. It is often forgotten that political instincts and 
national character were formed before the era of boy 
education began. Our present educational methods 
are not more than two centuries old, and have become 
efficient only in this century. Our political instincts, 
however, are centuries old, and are too firmly im- 
bedded in the national character to be materially 
weakened in so short a time by a change in the char- 
acter of educational methods. Our present race 
knowledge also was largely acquired and its effects 
in social institutions and ideals fully realized while 
adult education was still one of the conscious forces 
of our civilization.” © 


THE WORK OF LECTURERS. 


Prof. Patten proceeds to show that in earlier times 
the universities and colleges, through the living per- 
sonalities of great teachers, did much to extend race 
knowledge and form national character. Other 
agencies to this end were the instructions of the 
clergy and family life; but these influences have 
been largely displaced by the extension of elementary 
instruction which is lacking in the vital force char- 
acteristic of folk-lore and other forms of race knowl- 
edge. 

‘* Both the university specialist and the Extension 
lecturer are engaged in adult education. They are 
also similar in that they are discoverers of new — 
as well as teachers of the old. The specialist isolates 
and analyzes phenomena and discovers new processes 
for investigating them. He adds new facts to what 
is known and increases our theoretical knowledge. 
These facts and theories are purely objective and 
show only the external relations existing between 
things and events. The lecturer, however, must 
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take these facts and theories and discover the rela- 
tions existing between them and the bodies of knowl- 
edge already assimilated by his hearers. The 
subjective unity of facts and events does not follow 
of itself upon the discovery of their objective rela- 
tions. Things may lie isolated in the mind which 
are bound together by the strongest objective ties, or 
on the contrary, a vital connection may be felt be- 
tween ideas which have no objective relation. -It is 
the function of the lecturer to develop the logic of 
conviction and to use it rather than formal logic in 
creating a vital relation between the facts he wishes 
to impart to his hearers and their previous knowledge. 
He must leave these facts in their minds, not as mere 
facts, but as part of their organized race knowledge.” 

“Tt is evident, therefore, that university work di- 
vides itself into two portions, needing for its execu- 
tion two distinct types of men—the specialist as 
explorer and expounder of objective facts, and the 
lecturer as popuiarizer and creator of race knowl- 
edge. The work of one must be confined largely to 
the great centres of learning, where the proper facili- 
ties for work and study are to be found ; the other 
must come into direct contact with the public and 
carry to it the best products of our civilization. 
The university without efficient local organizations 
through which to impart culture to the adult popu- 
lation is as defective as the church would be, having 
theological schools or religious papers, but no local 
organizations or pastors.” 

A NEW EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

After discussing the various differences between 
the work of the college professor and that of the 
Extension lecturer, referring particularly to the di- 
verse needs of pupils and to peculiarities of environ- 
ment, Prof. Patten concludes: ‘‘ There is, therefore, 
a great present need of an educational agency to se- 
cure these results. University Extension must do 
for general history, recent events, and the enlarged 
national environment what oral instruction did for 
the local events and surroundings. The new environ- 
ment must be related to the citizen, visualized and 
made concrete and objective. National institutions, 
cosmopolitan ideals, and a new morality must be 
made as vivid and real as were local forces they dis- 
placed. Not merely acounty ora State, but all Europe 
and America must be put in concrete relations to each 
citizen. He must be made to realize his present so- 
cial relations and feel as much in touch with distant 
events and places as with those of his own locality. 
Intensity and objectivity will then be restored to the 
emotions, instincts and ideals of the subjective envi- 
ronment, thus giving them once more a dominant 
place in the national character.” 

American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. 

The Bulletin of February 16 gives a survey of the 
work of this organization during the year 1893. The 
general results are reported as favorable, notwith- 
standing the business depression of the latter half of 
the year, whose effects reacted disastrously on most 
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branches of educational and social effort. A new 
agency in the work of the society was established 
during the year in the form of a summer meeting. It 
is believed that this annual conference will prove of 
great value to the cause as a whole. All the branches 
of the work already begun by the society were con- 
tinued during the year. The Extension Seminary 
was conducted for the benefit of workers in the field ; 
the publication department has brought out a num- 
ber of technical works embodying the experience of 
the movement to date ; the lecture courses given were 
successful both in point of attendance and in stimu- 
lating systematic work. Some effort has been made 
to reach the working people with these lectures, and 
there is gratifying promise of success along this line. 
The society further reports the first systematic at- 
tempt to help the foreign born citizens of Philadel- 
phia to qualify themselves for the duties and privi- 
leges of their new citizenship. Lectures were given 
in the Russian Jew quarters of the city, and were 
well attended. Some work has also been done among 
the colored people. 


A LATIN PLAY AT HARVARD. 


N view of the approaching production of the 

““Phormio” of Terence, by Harvard students 

at Sanders Theatre, Mr. Morris H. Morgan contrib- 

utes to the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine a brief de- 

scription of the stage arrangements of the Romans as 
they are to be reproduced at Sanders April 19: 

‘‘In the Roman theatre the scaenae frons was an 
elaborate structure, often with three stories of archi- 
tecture, and decorated with pillars and statues. Ours 
has its decorations,—carvings, and the arms of the 
University, and under them the seats of state of the 
President and Fellows. Half way up the wall is the 
music gallery, its curved base projecting over the 
stage and serving asa sounding board somewhat after 
the fashion of the roof over the Roman stage at the 
top of the wall. There was of course no gallery here 
in a Roman theatre, but the music gallery is part of 
the architecture of ours. When a play was presented 
in a Roman theatre, it seems likely that the scenery 
did not extend all the way up to the top of the scaenae 
frons, but that it covered merely the lower portion, 
perhaps only the first story, leaving the architecture 
of the upper stories perfectly visible. And soit is 
our intention that our scenery, colored models of 
which have already been made, should extend only 
up to the base line of the music gallery, leaving the 
gallery and the inscription above it visible. The 
scene itself represents the fronts of three houses, and 
all the action takes place in the street before them. 
The curtain in the Roman theatre was not raised at 
the beginning of a play, but fell into a sort of box 
under the stage. There is no curtain in Sanders, and 
we must have one made which will fallon the Roman 
principle. The scene painted upon it will be a copy 
of the famous relief in the British Museum in which 
the god of the theatre, Dionysus, comes with his 
train to supper with a dramatic poet.” 
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MARVELS SCIENCE HAS IN STORE. 


R. PEARSON’S pessimistic lament that all the 
great discoveries of science have been made 

has roused Lieut.-Colonel Elsdale to discourse with 
exhilarating buoyancy, in the Contemporary, upon 
“The Scientific Problems of the Future.” He de- 
clafes that new discoveries will crowd thicker upon 
the world in the twentieth than in the nineteenth 
century. Out of the possible legion he selects four. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


‘“‘The conquest of the air is the first.” Already 
navigable balloons are being prepared by the French 
War Office which are expected to go at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour. Failing the sudden in- 
vention of a true flying machine, the writer antici- 
pates a progressive development of this class of bal- 
loon. First, the gas will have simply to sustain the 
weight; the lifting power will be supplied by the 
addition of air screws. The air screw or propeller 
will gradually predominate, until it does the work of 
wings, and the balloon is rendered superfluous. The 
flying machine was fourteen years ago, in the then 
condition of mechanical science, demonstrably im- 
possible ; but if the present rate of progress be main- 
tained for another fourteen years, it will have become 
actual. The flight of birds and the general laws of 
aérial locomotion have been carefully studied. 


THROUGH THE AIR AT ONE HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR. 


If competent and practical engineers would apply 
themselves to the problem it would soon be solved. 
The ‘‘ vital issue” is to achieve ‘‘ stable suspension in 
the air.” ‘Once let the flying machine be stable, 
strong, safe, and powerful enough for its work, and 
it will represent the safest kind of locomotion ever 
invented. . . . The revolution made in locomo- 
tion by the flying machine, whereby we shall be able 
to run from London to New York in perhaps from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, and from London to 
Paris and back between breakfast and luncheon, will 
be at least as great as that caused recently by the in- 
troduction of railways and steam navigation. . . . 
The machines will run at a tremendous pace, proba- 
bly up to or even exceeding one hundred miles an 
hour.” 

MODEL THE SHIP ON THE FISH. 

Marine navigation is to be transformed. At pres- 
ent engineers seek to gain increased speed by develop- 
ing the locomotive power. The writer suggests they 
are all on the wrong tack. They ought tostudy ‘the 
way of the fish in the sea,” and to discover why the 
torpedo requires such enormously greater power to 
propel it than does the porpoise. He finds the reason 
of the difference in ‘‘ surface or skin friction.” This 
causes the larger half of total resistance toa ship’s 
movement. We need to learn the secret of the coat- 
ing of the fish. Smooth steel forms about the worst 
surface possible. He thinks that compressed paper 
faced like the skinof a shark might serve. He sug- 
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gests that the Admiralty should grant two or three 
thousand a year to experiments under a competent 
authority. The resistance due to wave-action might 
be obviated by a vessel of the American whale-back 
type. Ocean steamers might with present motor- 
power run fifty knots an hour. 


THE BETTER UTILIZATION OF COAL AND GRASS, 


How to get the power out of coal without burning 
it, or rather, how to bring coal into such a condition 
that on conjunction with the oxygen of the air it will 
supply us with electrical force, isa problem the writer 
expects to be soon solved. He is also hopeful of 
chemical and medical science making the vegetable 
foods—notably grass—digestible by man without first 
passing through animalintermediaries. An enormous 
increase of our food supply would be the result. 


A GIGANTIC SEARCH LIGHT. 


VERY one who attended the World’s Fair re- 
members the large electric search lights which 
at night shot their beams across the grounds, and out 
over the lake. In Cassier’s Magazine, Mr. H. M. 
Norris, of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, tells how the largest of these lights was con- 
structed and describes the method of operating it. 
This search light is the largest and most powerful 
one in the world. The drum is ten feet six inches 
high, and the total weight is about six thousand 
pounds. It is so perfectly mounted and balanced that 
a child can move it in any direction. The reflecting 
lens mirror used is sixty inches in diameter and three 
and one-quarter inches thick at the center, and one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick at the edges, weighing 
about eight hundred pounds. Inside the drum of the 
search light is an electric lamp, the maximum cur- 
rent of which is two hundred ampéres,. and at this 
point the lamp has a luminous intensity of from 
90,000 to 100,000 candles, and the reflected beam a 
total intensity of 375,000,000 candles. How far the 
powerful beam of light of this instrument can be 
seen is difficult to state. The search light recently 
set up on Mount Washington in the White Mountains, 
having a diameter of only thirty inches, and a re- 
flected light from the mirror of 100,000 candle-power, 
could be seen from points one hundred miles away, 
and a newspaper could be read in its beam ten miles 
away. During the months in which this light was 
in operation, it was frequently used in sending mes- 
sages to different points, the messages being sent to 
the mountain for verification by means of the ordi- 
nary telegraph. Portland, Maine, a distance of over 
eighty miles, was thus communicated with several 
times. 

The uses to which the search light can be put are 
constantly increasing. Communications written in 
stencil upon sheets of tin can be used as lantern slides 
in the larger sizes of projectors, which, thrown upon 
the clouds as upon a huge canvas, can be easily read 
a mile or two away. As an aid in ship navigation its 
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value is inestimable, although at the present time 
lamps of the higher candle power are mainly used 
upon decks of men-of-war, forming an important fac- 
tor in the fighting efficiency of these vessels. 


FLYING A LA ALBATROSS. 


NE Herr Lilienthal, of Berlin, has invented a 
flying machine, similar to that devised by the 
lamented Darius Green, but which enables the hu- 
man bird to alight rather more gracefully. The 
German Darius’ experiment with the perfected ma- 
chine is thus described in the Leisure Hour: 

‘‘ Avoiding anything like competition with the 
fully developed wing-power of birds, this experi- 
menter has begun with the safer and more elementary 
feat of soaring on ‘the wings of the wind’ which 
we so much admire in certain birds—in the swallow, 
the hawk, and the albatross. He has made 





SLIDING DOWN A DECLINE OF FIFTEEN DEGREES. 


diagrams of the direction of the wind blowing over a 
plain, and has found this direction to be an up- 


gradient of three degrees. His idea is that the mo- 
tion of the lower regions of the air is retarded by 
friction against the earth. In this and other ways, 
the wind does the necessary work for soaring birds. 
“‘The accompanying illustration, which is a repro- 
duction of an instantaneous photograph taken in Steg- 
litz near Berlin, showsthe way in which he slides down 
aslight decline of ten or fifteen degrees. The wing 
surface is forty-five square feet. It is not safe to use 
a larger surface before having tried to manage a 
smaller one. He takes a sharp run of four or five 
steps before the wind, jumps into the air, and floats 
down a gradient of about seven hundred and fifty 
feet in length—a very fair flight to begin with. By 
shifting his centre of gravity (ala albatross) rela- 
tively to the centre of resistance, he can give the 
wing surface any amount of inclination ; he can, in 
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fact, to a certain extent, either slide down, move 
quickly, or slacken the movement, or alter his direc- 
tion.” 


CABLE CARS VERSUS HORSE CARS. 


N the March Scribner’s, Philip G. Hubert, Jr., has 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Cable Street Rail- 
way,” in which striking half tone views are given of 
the New York Broadway cable system, its power 
house, etc. Of the relative cost and advantages of 
horse cars and cable cars, Mr. Hubert says: 

“From the reports made to the Street Railway 
Journal it was computed that the average operating 
expenses, taking the figures of a dozen cable roads, 
are 8.4 cents per car and per mile. The operating ex- 
pense upon the average horse car line is said to be 10.2 
cents, which shows a saving of less than twenty per 
cent. In large cities, however, the results are more 
favorable to the cable than this. The average cost of 
construction and equipment of a cable line in a small 
city is put by experts at $175,000 a mile. For a city 
like New York such figures have to be doubled. 

“The first outlay for a cable plant is of course 
enormous as compared to a horse car road, but the 
deterioration is insignificant. Steam engines and 
driving machinery last a lifetime, while the hard work 
required of a car horse uses the animal up in less than 
five years. Another item of saving is in the wages 
of stablemen and hostlers. Wherever a machine can 
be made to do the work of a man there is a saving, 
and the force of men now required at the power 
houses of the Broadway road in New York City to 
run the machinery is only one-eighth of what it used 
to be when horses were used. Still another advan- 
tage is in the smaller quarters required. A building 
half the size of the old stables will contain the boilers 
and engines required for the cable. The enormous 
stables of the big horse ‘car lines have long been a 
menace to the city on account of the danger from fire, 
and a source of foul odors at all times. The carting 
through the streets of vast quantities of manure from 
the stables is also done away with. 

«There is also one advantage which the cable road 
has over horse cars that few persons not familiar 
with the subject realize. Both cable roads and horse 
car roads have to be prepared at all times to carry an 
exceptionally large number of passengers. During 
certain hours of the day the business requires four 
times as many cars as at other times; then upon oc- 
casions of public ceremony, parades, celebrations, 
etc., the whole force of cars may fall short. In order 
to be ready for such emergencies, both daily and oc- 
casional, the horse car road has to keep in readiness 
a large number of horses, probably twice the number 
required for the average work of the road. And of 
course the car horse costs as much to keep in idle- 
ness as when at work. With the cable roads a greater 
demand means simply more steam, more coal to be 
shoveled into the furnaces. Finally, the cable roads 
expect not only to save money in the ways I have in- 
dicated, but they expect to receive a larger income 
than from horse cars because of the better service 
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offered to the public. They expect to attract cus- 
tomers from the elevated roads and the horse car 
lines, and they are probably justified in so doing.” 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGES. 


HE electric street car is quite a familiar institu- 

- tion. Electric railways have long ceased to be 

a novelty. The prospect of running carriages by elec- 
tricity, and of filling our thoroughfares with swiftly- 
moving horseless vehicles, is now said to be drawing 
perceptibly near. A well-known French electrician 
predicts that even before the end of the present cent- 


ury Paris ‘‘ will have become a paradise of electric’ 


coaches.” Cassier’s Magazine announces that, of 
many recent efforts made in this direction by French 
enterprise, ‘‘ the latest outcome is a carriage, designed 
by Paul Ponchain, of Armentiéres, with which most 
satisfactory results are said to have been recently ob- 
tained.” 

“Tt has seats for six persons, and electric power is 
furnished by Dujardin batteries, arranged in six 
groups of nine cellseach. . . The batteries are carried 
in a large box, coated with asphaltum, and careful 
provision has been made to avoid spilling the solution. 
A suitable controlling switch enables the making of 
various combinations among the batteries so as to 
make different working speeds possible. The motor is 
a Rechniewski machine of 2,000Watts capacity, capa- 
ble, in case of need, of developing double that amount 
of power for a short time. The power is transmitted 
to the rear carriage axle by link belts and sprocket 
wheels. Steering is effected by a hand wheel attached 
to a rod, the lower end of which moves the axle by 
means of bevel gearing. The electric measuring in- 
struments, switches for lighting the three lamps with 
which the carriage is equipped, and a reversing switch 
are carried on the dash board. The service weight of 
the whole outfit is about 3,000 pounds, and one charge 
of the batteries is said to be sufficient for a 44-mile 
trip on a paved street at a speed of about 10 miles an 
hour.” 

The writer thinks that ‘“ progress in storage battery 
development” has been of late so encouraging as to 
warrant large expectations of its speedy commercial 
success in the uses specified. 


THE ZULUS. 


ISS ANNIE RUSSELL concludes an article 
on the Zulus, in To-day, as follows: 

‘*Of all the races of South Africa the Zulus possess 
the strongest characteristics. They are of fine phy- 
sique, and their mental endowments have been uni- 
versally testified to as remarkable. They are full of 
a genial humor and ready at repartee. They delight 
in argument and display great rhetorical force. They 
raise quibbles with a deftness that only falls short of 
art, and has often excited the comment that they 
would eminently adorn the legal profession. Of their 
language it has been said that it is characterized by 
extreme refinement, and in its precision of grammati- 
cal forms and facility for making compound words it 
is scarcely inferior to the Greek.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN JAPAN. 


NE of the best reviews of*scientific progress is 
Natural Science (London), which was founded 
just two years ago. A notable series of articles on 
‘‘Natural Science in Japan,” by Mr. F. A. Bather, 
has been running in the January, February and 
March numbers, and the following extracts will show 
how interesting are the articles, and how much care 
and trouble have been bestowed on the subject. 


LOVE OF NATURE. 


‘* Few people in this world have the love of nature 
so strongly inborn in them as have the Japanese. It 
pervades all their life—religion, art, poetry, daily 
pursuits, and holiday recreations. 

‘** Art, not the conventions of the schools and the 
copies of Chinese masters, but the living naturalism 
started by Okyo and perfected by Hokusai—how it 
sports with and idealizes the minutest facts of this 
natural world! Natural, this art is in its irregular- 
ity, even in its impossibility, and above all in the life 
with which it is instinct. It is not the remote or the 
grand that inspires these artists, but the near, the 
quaint, and the beautiful. 

‘Poetry, with all its conventions, and they are 
neither few nor easy, is for the Japanese almost en- 
tirely an impressionist rendering of nature. Some- 
times a mere sketch, that appeals to one solely by its 
beauty ; sometimes a piece of such sympathy with 
the soul of things that its subtlety and delicacy per- 
petually charm while they perpetually elude us. 

“« Tf there is one thing characteristic of the Japanese, 
it is their love of flowers. No house in Japan so 
small but has its little landscape garden, if only in 
the back yard ; and no inn so humble but can find a 
flower to brighten the room of every guest. The love 
of animals, though not perhaps quite so conspicuous, 
is nevertheless sufficiently obvious.” 


MODERNIZATION OF JAPAN. 


The love that these children of nature have for 
their mother is now abundantly exemplified. But 
this feeling is in no way connected with the scientific 
spirit. At last, however, the scientific spirit, with 
such other modern improvements as quick-firing 
guns and labor disputes, has invaded the land of the 
rising sun; and it is the object of Mr. Bather’s paper 
partly to trace its gradual growth, and partly to show 
how it flourishes to-day. 

‘‘ The modernization or Europeanization of Japan 
has been a purely defensive measure, initiated and 
carried on by a certain section of the Japanese them- 
selves, and notably by their great statesmen, the 
Counts Ito and Inouye. But the actual working out 
of the scheme has of necessity been placed, till re- 
cently, in the hands of foreigners employed by the 
Japanese government. In this development two great 
races, the Anglo-Saxon and the Germanic, have 
played prominent parts. The English speakers have 
devoted themselves to the more practical and obvi- 
ously utilitarian side of life, embellished, as usual, 
by the attempt to impose on an alien people their own 
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particular religious opinions. To them are due the 
railways and the College of Engineering, the Navy 
and the Mint, the Press and the Prayer-Book. 

‘“‘The Germans, on the other hand, have exerted 
their influence chiefly in the direction of history, 
medicine and the natural sciences. It is tothe labors 
of such men as Engelbrecht, Kaempfer, C. P. Thun- 
berg, P. F. von Siebold, Edmund Naumann and Max 
Fesca that the present position of natural science in 
Japan is largely due. 

NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE PAST. 


‘‘Kaempfer, a Westphalian, came to Nagasaki in 
1651, being then thirty-nine years of age. He stayed 
in Japan two years and two months, during which 
time he was, like other foreigners, practically confined 
to Deshima, an island district of Nagasaki, except on 
the two occasions when he attended the Dutch embassy 
on its yearly visit of homage to the Shogun’s Court 
at Yedo, now Tokio. In spite of the disadvantages 
under which he labored, he collected a vast amount 
of information, subsequently given to the world in 
his Ameenitatum Exoticarum Politico-physico-medi- 
carum Fasciculus V. (Lemgo; 1712), and in the His- 
tory of Japan. 

‘‘In Kaempfer’s time a knowledge of natural his- 
tory seems to have been very sparingly diffused 
among the Japanese. Monsters, indeed, they were 


well acquainted with, but animals of a less exalted 
type appealed to them in a very small degree. 


‘‘Over a century elapsed before another man of 
any scientific importance found his way to Japan. 
At last, in August, 1775, C. P. Thunberg, the Swedish 
entomologist, came as physician to the Dutch Lega- 
tion, and he stayed in Nagasaki till December, 1776. 
He was not idle during his visit and the results are 
to be found in several volumes. Besides making re- 
searches on his own account, Thunberg instructed 
some Japanese in various branches of natural history, 
especially botany. 

WHAT A GERMAN ACCOMPLISHED. 

*¢ Again we pass over three-quarters of a century 
before the arrival of the greatest German of all who 
have visited Japan. Philipp Franz von Siebold 
landed at Nagasaki in August, 1823, and by force of 
character, by urbanity of manner, by skill as a phy- 
sician, even by a system of bribery which fell in with 
the customs of the country, and which surely, under 
the cirumstances, no sensible man of the world will 
condemn, he obtained an extraordinary hold over the 
Japanese, suspicious and intractable as they then 
were. Suddenly a rumor got about that the chief 
Court spy had sold him a map of the country. This 
was treason according to the old Japanese law. Sie- 
bold was cast into a dungeon, from which he emerged 
only on January 18, 1830, with strict orders never to 
return to Japan. 

‘“‘Siebold noticed, among other characteristics of 
the Japanese, their love of the monstrous, the keen 
eye united with the cunning hand, and the practical 
bent of their minds. Botany, he says, was especially 
cultivated by them, partly for its service in the phar- 
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macopeeia, partly since they depended on the vege- 
table kingdom for almost all the necessaries of life, 
in the way both of food and clothing, For their own 
pleasure and for the ornament of their houses they 
cultivated the rarer plants. 

‘*The study of zodlogy had prospered less; for in- 
vestigations into the qualities of animals seemed to 
this herbivorous nation less necessary and useful than 
into those of plants, They had a very accurate knowl- 
edge of such animals as happened to be of any use to 
them, especially of fish, crustaceans, shell-fish, and 
certain other molluscs. They often formed collec- 
tions of shells, and made various articles out of them. 
In all their collections they valued a thing the more 
for its monstrosity. It was the same with geology.” 

The mere mention of the various scientific institu- 
tions of Japan is enough to show how enormous the 
advance of the last quarter of a century has been. 
They are the College of Science of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio, the Geological Survey, the Imperial 
Museum at Ueno Park, the Learned Societies, and 
various other educational bodies that have for part 
of their task the dissemination of natural knowledge. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


N the United States, woman’s participation in the 
suffrage is anaccomplished fact in Wyoming and 
Colorado, and to a limited extent in Michigan, Kan- 
sas, and (as regards school questions) in several other 
States. Americans generally have had no more ex- 
perience under any system of women’s voting than 
have the English. Weare watching with interest the 
progress of the movement to grant women the fran- 
chise in some of the British colonial governments. 
An account of the first election in New Zealand at 
which women used the ballot is given by Mr. R. H. 
Bakewell in the Nineteenth Century. 

‘** At nine precisely, the polling places throughout 
the colony were opened, and here in Auckland the 
women were the first to enter. Only six are allowed 
at a time in each polling place, but by a liberal inter- 
pretation of the law there may be several polling 
places in one building. There was no confusion, no 
cries or jeers or interference of any kind with the 
voters, and very little more excitement than at an 
ordinary election; that is, not half so many people 
about the streets as on Sunday afternoon when the 
children are going to Sunday-school, or on Sunday 
evening when the people are going to church. Per- 
haps a few more women were walking about than are 
usually to be seen in the morning. Cabs and car- 
riages arrived constantly at the polling places with 
‘lady voters.’ All went on just as if the women had 
had votes as long as the colony had had responsible 
government. 

‘* During the whole day not a single drunken man 
was to be seen anywhere, and the women passed to 
and from the polling places without any annoyance, 
and with only the inevitable but extremely courteous 
solicitations of the canvassers for the different candi- 
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dates. As I never saw an election in England since 
the Ballot, I donot know what particular plan is 
adopted ; but ours, which is used all over Australasia, 
is simplicity itself. The voter goes up to the return- 
ing officer, mentions his name, and waits for a ballot 
paper. As soon asthe name is found on the roll the 
returning officer writes the number it bears on the 
roll, on a corner of the ballot paper, which he then 
turns over and gums down. The voter takes his paper 


MRS. YATES, MAYOR OF ONEHUNGA. 


to a temporary screen, where there is a desk and 
pencil (which is tied to the desk). The paper contains 
the names of all the candidates, printed in alpha- 
betical order. The voter then strikes out the names 
of the candidates he does not intend to vote for, folds 
the paper, and in the presence of the returning officer 
places it in the ballot-box.” 
‘¢ 4 DREADFUL OBJECT LESSON.” 

Mr. Bakewell’s views as to the results of this first 
election are doleful indeed. 

‘Tt seems to be the general opinion that, whatever 
may be the changes made in the personnel of the 
Ministry, the colony is now committed for three years 
to a course of extreme Radical legislation. The 
Opposition is powerless. All the most powerful 
members have either been defeated, or, like Sir John 
Hall, have given up politics. We must trust to beer 
and the banks to save us from absolute ruin. The 
men elected are nearly all, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions, of the most uneducated class in the com- 
munity, either the lowest bourgeoise or mere carpet- 
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baggers. They have displaced men of education and 
experience. Such are the results of the Female Fran- 
chise! It is to be hoped that it will be a warning to 
English Conservatives. We shall probably for some > 
years to come be a dreadful object lesson to the rest 
of the British Empire.” 

Mrs. Fawcett, in the March Contemporary, ridi- 
cules Mr. Bakewell's deductions, and asks the Bri ish 
public to suspend judgment till further information 
can be obtained. 

Mrs. Yates, who has been elected to the chief 
magistracy of Onehunga, in New Zealand, has the 
distinction of being the first woman mayor in the 
British Empire, and, says a writer in an Australian 
review, ‘on the occasion of her installation she bore 
herself with great dignity.” 


WHY WOMEN OUGHT NOT TO WORK. 


$6 HE problem of woman from a bio-sociological 

point of view” is treated by Signor G. Fer- 
rero in the current number of the Monist. ‘The 
essential condition of feminine existence,” which he 
desires to analyze in his paper, is that which he 
names ‘ the Law of Non-Labor.” ‘ As it isa natural 
law that the man must labor and struggle to live, so 
it is a natural law that the woman should neither 
labor nor struggle for her existence. Biology clearly 
shows us that the physiological prosperity of species 
depends on the division of labor between the sexes, 
for in exact ratio to this is the duration of life.” Mar- 
riage, as found among the higher animals, is ‘‘ a per- 
fected form of the division of labor and mutual co- 
operation of the sexes.” During hatching time the 
male bird does all the providing for his brooding 
mate. At other times her functions in seeking food 
are merely auxiliary. Similarly with lion and hysena. 
The fearful toil -which falls to the savage woman, 
the writer pronounces to be ‘‘ merely a passing phase, 
a very dangerous aberration, produced by the excess- 
ive selfishness of man, which does not and cannot last 
long.” He remarks that the races in which it is 
found ‘‘have remained in a savage state and have 
made scarcely any progress.” In civilized nations 
‘female toil is not necessary for the production of 
the wealth needed for humanity.” 

‘“*Man alone could do this. Woman labor only 
tends to lower the marketable value of male labor; 
for, while woman is working in the factories, there 
are everywhere, and especially in Europe, crowds of 
men vainly seeking employment, to whom the cessa- 
tion of work is an oft recurrent and terrible evil. 
This shows that, even from a sociological point of 
view, female iabor is a pathological phenomenon. 

“¢ Statistics show us an increase of mortality among 
women and children in countries where industrial life 
has pressed mothers into its ranks. 

‘“©A perfect woman should be a chef d’euvre of 
grace and refinement, and to this end she must be 
exempt from toil. : The working woman 
grows ugly and loses her feminine characteristics. 

. . Womanly grace,and the love which men 
bear a beautiful woman, have perhaps been the origin 
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of paternal love, and of all the other sweet and tender 
feelings of which the male is capable. Grace is the 
zesthetic side of weakness, 

‘* Woman more than man enjoys all the benefits of 
civilization, which nevertheless have been in great 
part acquired by him alone. . . . . Man labors 
and toils to-day just as he did of old, and there is 
nothing abnormal in this fact, for it is his positive 
duty. What advantage, then, can be gained by 
participating in man’s struggle for existence, when 
woman has only to wait until he places these benefits 
at her feet ? 

‘**T cannot understand why the question of woman 
suffrage should so excite public opinion. Itis entirely 
profitless to her. . . . If her husband strains 
every nerve already to provide her with all the luxu- 
ries of life, he will certainly not be lax in defending 
those interests which are identical with those of his 
family.” 


WOMAN IN CLUBLAND. 
NDER this title the Hon. Coralie Glyn contrib- 
utes to the Humanitarian a lively sketch of 
several women’s clubs in London. She avers that 


‘* women’s clubs have, despite all prophecies to the 
contrary, become not only a fact, but even a factor, 
in the intellectual life of this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century ” and that of the majority of the well 
and carefully organized women’s clubs throughout 
Great Britain, the record has been one of “ gradual, 


but steadily increasing, growth.” 

‘Perhaps in London among some of the best 
known clubs may be cited the ‘ Alexandra’ and the 
‘Pioneers,’ the ‘ Writers’,’ and the ‘ Victorian,’ and 
the ‘Somerville’ and the ‘ University.’ To the‘ Alex- 
andra,’ which heads the list numerically, belongs 
likewise the honor of being one of the earliest estab- 
lished. 

‘“*The ‘ Writers’ ’ Club, which has its habitation in 
Fleet street, has not been founded many years, but, 
aided by the unceasing efforts of Lady Jeune and of 
Mrs. ‘ John Strange Winter,’ it has flourished exceed- 
ingly, and is now on the lookout for more extensive 
premises. It forms the ‘happy hunting ground’ of 
many of the leading journalists of the day.” 

In the East end of London also, the writer reports, 
elubland is thriving greatly. ‘‘The success which 
many of these working women’s and girls’ clubs have 
attained has in some cases exceeded even the most 
sanguine expectations. One of the first founded was 
that organized by Miss Stanley in Greek street, Soho, 
and this club proved to be the parent of over twenty 
subsequently established ones. The Soho Club (for 
working girls) is open every week-day from seven till 
ten o’clock, and also on Sundays. Its entrance fee is 
one shilling, and its subscription two shillings per 
quarter. A coffee bar is open every evening, and 
members can also procure tea and dinner.” 


Women’s Clubs in Washington. 


Emily L. Sherwood, in To-day, makes a running 
commentary_on several of the more prominent of 
these organizations. Washingtonians themselves may 
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well be amazed at the number and diversity of inter- 
ests represented by the literary and social clubs of 
their city. 

‘* Even the society woman often has another, deeper, 
fuller side to her character, and nothing proves it 
more conclusively than the many women’s societies in 
the city, in which she takes her share of interest as 
a member or otherwise. But few women, perhaps, 
pause to consider or give credit to the originators of 
this new régime. Those who have for years fought 
the battle for woman suffrage have had everything 
else in the way of opportunity granted, save only 
what they haveasked for. Besides the oldest of them 
all—the Woman’s National Suffrage Association— 
there is the Woman’s National Press Association ; the 
Woman’s Historical Society; the Woman’s Anthro- 
pological Society ; the Woman’s Washington Social 
Club ; the Pro Re Nata ; the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution ; the Colonial Dames, and the Women 
of the Relief Corps and Loyal Legion of the Grand 
Army.” 

There are also several clubs in which men and 
women stand on an equal footing, such as the Shakes- 
pere Club, the Travel Club, the Unity, and the famous 
Literary Society, which limits its membership to 
forty, actual residents of the city, and an honorary 
list of ten. 


THE BEATIFICATION OF JEANNE D’ARC., 
HE aspirations of many a lover of purity and 
patriotic valor,” says the editor of the Cath- 
olic World in the March number, “ will be gratified 
by the intelligence that the Congregation of Rites 
have just found that the case for the beatification of 
Jeanne D’arc has been proved. The evidence has 
long been in process of sifting, and a special meeting 
was held at the beginning of February to put the 
question to avote. Cardinal Parocchi went over the 
whole case in an exhaustive speech, detailing the 
proofs of the miracles attributed to the Maid of Or- 
leans and dilating upon her extraordinary virtues, her 
childlike innocence and simplicity, and the wonderful 
story of her behavior before the executioners who 
called themselves her judges. There arein existence, 
fortunately, the most ample records of her trial (so- 
called), as also a detailed report of the rehabilitation 
proceedings which took place about thirty years sub- 
sequent to her execution, at which latter many of the 
witnesses at the original indictment were re-ex- 
amined, and the documentary evidence, which has 
been kept with the utmost care, is extraordinarily 
clear down to the smallest verbal detail. The Pope, 
acting on the report of the Congregation, now gives 
leave for the introduction of the process of beatifica- 
tion, using, according to immemorial custom, his 
baptismal name of Joachim, reserving his pontificial 
name for the following decrees. The members of the 
Congregation of Rites present on this memorable oc- 
casion were Cardinal Aloisi-Masella, Prefect of Rites, 
and Cardinals Parocchi, Bianchi, Melchers, Ricci- 
Paracciani, Ruffo-Scilla, Mocenni, Verga, Macilla, 
Macchi, and Langenieux.” 
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"A LADY OF ENGLAND. 


N The Church at Home and Abroad appears a 

sketch of the late Miss Charlotte Tucker (A. L. 

O. E.), from which we quote the following para- 
graphs : 

‘‘ The letters, ‘A. L. O. E.,’” says the writer, ‘“‘ would 
make a real word if they were written close together, 
but'those little dotsspoil them for any good spelling and 
show that each letter stands for a separate word. I 
have heard two explanations of the letters—that they 
might mean ‘ A Lover of Everybody’ or ‘A Lady of 
England.’ I believe that the second explanation is 
the right one, but either of them would describe the 
good woman who always used those letters as her 
signature, and who died in India December 2, 1893. 
Her real name was Miss Charlotte Tucker and she 
was a Lady of England, having everything that 
money could buy to make her home and her life com- 
fortable and happy. But she was so truly a Lover of 
Everybody that she was always anxious to help every 
one whom she could reach to be good and happy. 


SHE WROTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


*“* Among the people whom she loved and worked 
for were the boys and girls of England and America 
and she wrote a great many books to interest and 
help them. Perhaps you will find some of them in 
your Sabbath school library, and if they seem to you 
a little dull and old-fashioned beside the many newer 
and fresher books that are written in these days, Iam 
sure that you will believe that the kind woman who 
wrote them had a heart very full of love for her young 
readers, and I do not doubt that many of them were 
helped by her books to overcome faults that have not 
gone out of fashion yet. 

‘¢ But when Miss Tucker was fifty-four years old, so 
old that most of us would have thought that we 
could not undertake a new life and a new work, she 
decided that she could not stay in England, where 
there were so many good earnest people to do the 
work, but that she would go as a missionary to India, 
where she had lived for a few years when she was a 
child, and do what she could to help the people of that 
heathen land to understand about Christ and to love 
Him. For eighteen years she has been doing such 
work, living a simple, quiet, godly life, using her 
money and her strength for the people among whom 
she lived. 

A PROLIFIC WRITER. 

‘¢ She learned two languages and. wrote more than 
one hundred books and tracts for the people of India ; 
she visited the Hindu and Mohammedan women in 
their homes, telling them of the love of Jesus and of 
the home in heaven that He has prepared for them; 
in the Boys Boarding School at Batalé she knew every 
boy and was always ready with her advice and sym- 
pathy. Some one said to her, ‘I never saw her for 
even a short time, without getting some good and 
helpful thought to carry away with me.’ 

‘‘ But at last the strength that had been used so in- 
dustriously and so unselfishly gave way and the 
beautiful life ended. There were many hearts to feel 
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sad as the quiet form was carried to the grave, and it 
was not only the boys who had been her pupils, and 
the missionaries and Christian friends who had 
worked with her, but Hindus and Mohammedans 
who showed their respect and love by joining the 
funeral procession. 

‘* A Lady of England, giving up her home and spend- 
ing eighteen long years in work for the people of 
India ; a Lover of Everybody, reaching out a helping 
hand and speaking and writing helpful words to 
make other lives happier and holier. Was it not a 
beautiful life that ended on that December day ?” 


“ PICTURESQUE VILLAGE HOMES.” 
For Lonely Gentlewomen of Narrow Means. 


RS. M. C. SMITH expounds in the Westminster 
Review a beautiful and admirable scheme 
which she has been carrying out. ‘There are,” she 
observes, ‘‘ thousands of women of gentle birth with 
small incomes, and endowed with no special training 
for any profession or business pursuit. With an an- 
nuity of perhaps £30 to £50 some of them live a 
lonely life in dreary lodgings or in boarding houses, 
others a still more uncomfortable one with more 
fortunate relatives.” 


TWO ANNE HATHAWAY COTTAGES, 


The writer hit upon the idea that these women 
might be much more happily housed in country cot- 
tages, in some ‘“‘cozy, sunny, picturesque places.” 
‘““ With this object in view, about eighteen months 
ago I started my first cottage. It took my fancy be- 
cause it was detached and picturesque, with roses, 
honeysuckle and jasmine clambering over the rustic 
porch and round its doors and windows, grass plots 
in front and a gay border of flowers. This tiny nest 
contains only two rooms, the sitting room being sup- 
plemented by a small scullery.” 

The sitting room, when finished, made ‘‘a charm- 
ing little snuggery, with its writing-table and other 
accessories, as comfortable and refined as any fas- 
tidious lady could wish.” The bedroom is large and 
airy. The rent of the cottage is five shillings weekly. 
‘« Two ladies living together in such a house could 
easily manage on £60 or £70 between them, yet live 
in comfort, independence and refinement.” This first 
cottage has been “‘ inhabited, enjoyed, and very much 
admired.” 

The writer’s second venture was more ambitious. 
It is very old, and thatched like the other ; it is built 
in the same Anne Hathaway style. It is much larger, 
and might be called a five-roomed cottage, with 
three-quarters of an acre of ground attached. The — 
rent of this cottage is 7s. 6d. weekly. 


THE CLUB. 


The third venture is the Club,—still a picturesque 
village home, accommodating four or five ladies who 
pay from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week. Among many other 
advantages there is a pretty little donkey carriage 
for the use of the tenants. 

‘‘ There is no charity connected with this scheme, 














‘“LA MARECHALE.” 
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No donations or subscriptions are required. I offer 
my pretty homes, supplied with every necessary for 
use and comfort, and all Task is rent. The domestie 
management is left entirely in the hands of the ten- 
ants themselves.” 


A NOTED NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 


BRIGHT sketch of Mrs. Emily Crawford occu- 

pies the place of ‘honor in the Young Woman. 

The writer remarks upon her unique eminence in her 

profession, and her astounding powers of getting 
work done 

‘‘In addition to being the regular daily correspond- 
ent of the Daily News and Pall Mall Gazette, she has 
long been one of Mr. Labouchere’s most valued regu- 
lar contributors to Truth, and twice a week her brill- 
iant epigrammatic letters enable the readers of the 
New York Tribune to know as much of the notabili- 
ties of to-day as if they were living in the gay city 
itself.” 

Born in Dublin fifty-two years ago, of an Irish 
country family, she removed with her mother and 
sisters, on the death of her father, to Paris. 

INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM. 

‘“My first introduction to journalism,” said Mrs. 
Crawford to her interviewer, ‘‘ was very simple. 
Owing to the fact that my mother had some very 
good connections, we were, soon after our arrival in 
France, invited to the Tuileries. Naturally I, as a 
young girl, was very much impressed and amused, 
and, may I add, shocked by much that went onin the 
Imperial circle, the more so that I noticed how 
garbled were the accounts in the English papers of 
that day both of the political and social life in Paris. 
A letter of mine, written to a private friend, was 
shown by her to a London editor. He was amused by 
my fresh style, and wrote to ask for an occasional 
article.” 

In her twenty-third year Miss Johnstone married 
Mr. George Crawford, a member of the English Bar, 
and a distinguished newspaper correspondent. 
‘‘Then began what is rarely seen in this world—a 
perfect intellectual and moral union. Late and early 
husband and wife worked together.” His sudden 
death, after many years of signal happiness, brought 
out yet more strikingly her indomitable will and 
prompt resource. She said: ‘‘ When he died, I felt 
asif the world had come to an end; but I sat up by 
his dead body the whole night, writing an account of 
his career, in order to sendit off at once to the paper 
he had served so faithfully. For the sake of my 
children I determined to try and obtain a continuance 
of the work, and after a short delay I was offered the 
reversion of his post. ” 

MRS. CRAWFORD’S MOTTO. 

She has chosen as her journalistic motto, ‘‘ Observe, 
reflect, be genuine.” She confesses that she ‘‘ cannot 
dictate a line.” Shenow regularly uses a type-writer. 
The writer reports this motherly trait: ‘ The cor- 
respondent of the Daily News is, I believe, the only 
lady foreigner to whom was ever offered the legion 


@Vhonneur. But, greatly to her friends’ disappoint- 
ment, she refused to accept it, begging that it might 
be given to her son. 

“** No woman ought to think of writing for a live- 
lihood,’ we once heard the great lady journalist ex- 
claim, ‘ unless in addition to special aptitude she pos- 
sesses dauntless courage, exceptional health and 
powers of physical endurance, and a considerable 
amount of reserve force.’” s 


“LA MARECHALE.” 


ISS FRANCES E. WILLARD tells the readers 
of the Review of the Churches the wonderful 
story of Mrs. Catherine Booth’s eldest daughter. She 
recalls how Miss Booth ‘‘commenced public work 
when only fourteen years of age, driven to it by an 
irresistible urging of divine love after she had re- 
ceived a remarkable baptism of the Spirit.” Asked 
what led her to choose France as her sphere of work, 
she replied that ‘“‘as a child at school studying its 
history she learned to pity France from the bottom 
of her heart, and subsequently her father designated 
her for this mission.” ‘‘She had always a special lik- 
ing for the French language. ‘I love France,’ she 
said to me with sparkling eyes.” 


HER WORK IN PARIS, 


‘* When La Maréchale opened the batteries of the 
Salvation Army on the Parisians, it seemed a forlorn 
hope. In her little hall at the bottom of an impasse 
in one of the rowdiest quarters of the city, the worst 
elements congregated, and it was amidst a bedlam of 
hostile voices, representing all the most aggressive 
forms of immorality and infidelity, that this frail 
woman fought nightly for God, and for six months 
she kept up this fatiguing struggle every night with 
the exception of a few Saturdays. No wonder she 
was wasted toa shadow. But it was not long before 


-the ‘‘something ” supernatural which inspired her was 


recognized, and the people began to call her ‘ Sainte 
Catherine.’ Several years later how changed were 
the circumstances ! La Maréchale was able tosecure, in 
the fashionable ‘‘ Salle de Conferences ” of the Grands 
Boulevards, the attention of the élite of Paris. . . 

In France and Switzerland last year the Army held 
nearly 300,000 meetings, dealt with nearly 5,000 souls 
at its penitent ferms, while well nigh 800,000 copies 
of its salvation papers were sold.” 


THE RUDE MANNERS OF THE SWISS. 


Miss Willard seems as unpleasantly impressed by 
the manners of the Swiss commonalty as by the 
‘‘justice” of the Swiss authorities. ‘‘At another 
place a Russian princess was converted, and when 
we were in Switzerland we learned that this lady, 
while standing at the door at a meeting in Vevey 
selling Salvation literature, had her bonnet torn from 
her head, and was roughly kissed by a Swiss peasant, 
to which indignity she paid no attention whatever, 
but put on her bonnet and pursued her avocation. 
The lower class of Swiss people seem to be remark- 
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ably rude, crude, and almost cruel. In the orchard 
meeting to which I have referred, held by Commis- 
sioner Booth-Clibborn (the husband of La Maréchale), 
and attended by Lady Henry Somerset and myself, 
the conduct of the boorish young men present ex- 
ceeded anything that we had ever witnessed. 

‘‘ Her husband, Arthur Booth-Clibborn, . . . is 
for a man as handsome and every way attractive as 
she is fora woman. To say the trutb, we never met 
a young pair more ideally fitted, or more righteously 
fond of one another. Their present home in 


Paris is a small flat on a fifth story.” 


THE WOMEN OF HUNGARY. 


EFT 5 of Unser Zeit gives a short study of the 
Hungarian woman by Adolf Kohut. Some 
brilliant women, he says, have figured in the history of 
Hungary, especially such heroines as Maria Szechy, 
immortalized in a drama by Ludwig von Doczi; Ce- 
cilia Rozgonyi, who rescued the army and the King of 
Hungary at Galambocz, and too many others to do 
more than refer to here. It is of these women that 
the poets of the Magyar people sing, and these hero- 
ines live in the hearts of the people as the most per- 
fect examples of beauty, virtue and bravery. 
TENDER AND TRUE. 

With regard to the Magyar woman who speaks the 
language of Petéfi and Jékai, and whose ancestors 
have really lived in Transleithania from time imme- 
morial, the type is to be found in thecountry districts. 
Here we meet her with her coral lips and large speak- 
ing eyes, looking so obstinate and smiling so allur- 
ingly. The peculiar look in the eyes of the Magyar 
woman, her vivacity, her quick step, as well as her 
inclination for comfort, lead one to conclude that she 
has Turkish blood in her veins. She has a good heart, 
a kind disposition, is tender and true, with a passion- 
ate love or a passionate hatred for her husband ; she 
is a good mother and trustworthy friend. True, she 
does not always know how to bridle her lively tem- 
perament, and she willsometimes be guilty of a breach 
of strict etiquette. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Hungarian 
women are all brunettes, though dark brown is the 
prevailing color. An old national song says that they 
are neither fair nor brown; and Alexander Petéfi 
sings: ‘‘ Beautiful are the blondes, beautiful are the 
brunettes, all Magyar women are beautiful when 
they are beautiful ; and when goodness is added to 


beauty !” 
SOMEWHAT VAIN. 

A weakness is the Hungarian woman’s great pref- 
erence for elegant toilettes, for gold and silver, dia- 
monds and pearls. She is vain, though she knows 
her beauty does not need any artifices of the toilet, 
but her coquetry is harmless and unconscious. She 
will not have any one else but her husband in love 
with her. The national dress adds to the natural 
charms of ‘‘ the fair and the dark angels.” 

The women of Budapest, like the women of all 
large towns, like a perfect luxury of dress. They 
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will not only conquer in the drawing-room, but sur- 
prise the men and women in the streets. Their nar- 
row shoes give them an unsteady step, and a certain 
tremolo robs them of their natural elasticity and 
holds them up to scorn. Jékai has held up to ridicule 
these fine ladies, and has endeavored to influence pub- 
lic opinion against such follies in dress. He has also 
had much to say against the coffee house life of cer- 
tain ladies, who take their families out to restaurants 
for all their meals, and thus absent themselves from 
their husbands and their homes. ‘‘ The hearth is not 
degrading ; it may be a throne from which a woman 
may rule the world.” 
_CZARDAS, OR NATIONAL DANCE. 


The Oriental fire of the Magyar woman is most 
visible in the national dance, which neither the peas- 
ants nor the aristocracy can resist. The gypsies 
generally are very beautiful while they are young. 
They are well-proportioned, have thick hair, dark 
flashing eyes, pearl-white teeth, and coral lips. The 
expression of their features shows a mixture of wild 
shyness and melancholy dreaming. The grace of 
their deportment is inimitable. 

The German women in Hungary have very differ- 
ent attractions: they are gentler, quieter, more intel- 
ligent and artistic. The Servians, the Croats, the 
Roumanians and the other nationalities dwelling 
in Hungary are all noticed casually. The Servian 
holds fast to old manners and customs, and loves the 
song and the dance. She has dark hair, while the 
other women have mostly light hair. The Rouman- 
ian is a very beautiful woman. She has black eyes 
with long eyelashes and thick eyebrows, and her 
black hair gives her face an ideal expression. 


HILDEGARD WERNER. 
The Lady of the “ Litteris et Artibus’’ Medal. 


LTHOUGH it is now a couple of months since 
Miss Werner received so signal an honor from 

King Oscar of Sweden as the “ Litteris et Artibus” 
medal, she is still the subject of eulogistic articles and 
biographical notices in Scandinavian magazines. 
Svensk Musiktidning is last in the field, but makes up 
for its tardiness by having the most correct and inter- 
esting biography of all, as well as the latest portrait 
of the eminent musician. So much, however, has 
already been written of Miss Werner in English 
papers, musical and otherwise, that extracts from this 
last biography would be superfluous. It may be 
mentioned, however, that Miss Werner is a prolific 
contributor of musical notes and personal reminis- 
cences to the best of our musical magazines; and 
though perhaps best known as 4a pianist and violinist 
of very great power, she is also a composer of some 
note. Her latest composition, a very joyous and effect- 
ive piece of music, entitled ‘‘ The Festive March,” is 
dedicated to Mr. W. E. Adams, the genial editor of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, to which paper Miss 
Werner is a frequent and valued contributor. Hav- 
ing been settled in England some twenty years, this 
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talented lady has become a good deal Anglicized in 
thought and manner, though still retaining her in- 
tense love of ‘‘ little Sweden.” 


WAGNER AND GRIEG. 

AGNER has a warm and indefatigable cham- 
pion in Mr. William Ashton-Ellis, Secretary 
of the London Wagner Society. The splendid transla- 
tion of ‘‘Opera and Drama”—Wagner’s magnum 
opus—is scarcely out of hand before Mr. Ellis is 
confronted with the duty of dealing with the grave 
charges brought against Wagner by Grieg, and, it 

may be added, by the late Ferdinand Praeger. 

GRIEG’S CRITICISM OF WAGNER. 

In January, Edvard Grieg published in the Century 
a critical study of Schumann, and in it‘took occasion to 
make some disparaging observations on Wagner, to 
which Mr. Ellis thus replies in the Meister of Febru- 
ary: 

“Itis a sad thing that Edvard Grieg has done; 
it can do no good to the cause of Schumann’s music, 
no harm to Wagner’s name ; and the only reputation 
it can possibly affect will be the writer’s own. One 
might almost believe that in Grieg’s eyes the world 
has just woken from a sleep of fourteen years, for he 
merely condescends to re-hashing on dits, and calling 
them ‘open secrets;’ but we know no words of 
courtesy wherewith to characterize the direct accusa- 
tion of forgery brought by Grieg against Wagner, 
without the production of one tittle of evidence. 

“If Grieg had been better acquainted with Wag- 
ner’s style, he would have found words in the article 
which Wagner would never have dreamt of using, 
and he would have known that not only had Wagner 
published his views about Schumann in the essay 
‘On Conducting,’ but in the very next number of 
the paper he had something to say concerning Schu- 
mann above his own signature. 

‘*Tf there beany Schumann haters, ” Mr. Ellis con- 
cludes, ‘‘ we have no wish to be classed among them, 
and therefore bid good-by to Grieg with his own re- 
mark: ‘Schumann stands where he stood, impreg- 
nable, as does Wagner ;’ to which we add: Where 
now stands Grieg?” 

Meanwhile Mr. Ellis has received assurances from 
the best authority that the article in the Bayreuther 
Blatter which Greig attributes to Wagner, was 
written by Joseph Rubinstein, and was neither dic- 
tated nor inspired by Wagner. 

FERDINAND PRAEGER. 

A much graver scandal is that of Praeger and Wag- 
ner’s letters, which Mr. Ellis is exposing in the Musi- 
cal Standard. ‘* Wagner as I Knew Him” appeared 
just two years ago, and was recommended by the 
majority of critics as an “interesting book,” and 
with only a few exceptions was its authority ques- 
tioned. The book would probably soon have been 
forgotten again, but for the fact that a ‘German 
translation by the author” appeared at Bayreuth in 
the summer of 1892 during the Festival, and the phys- 
ical congregation in one town of those naturally 
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hostile to all slanderers of Wagner’s name rendered 
easy a comparison of notes. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ellis had published ‘‘ 1849: a 
Vindication,” and had exposed the gross errors, and 
worse than errors, in Praeger’s account of Wagner’s 
revolutionary period ; but he little dreamt that Prae- 
ger himself was preparing the completest refutation 
of his own statements by his so-called translation 
from the English of his book. Hardly a page of the 
German does not contradict the author’s own state- 
ments in English, and the most cursory examination 
showed that the passages from Wagner's prose had 
been translated first into Praeger’s English and then 
into Praeger’s German ! 

An important point left to what one may call a 
moral certainty was the alterations in Wagner’s let- 
ters to Praeger. It was clear they were not textually 
reproduced in the German—that they had, in fact 
been meddled with—and the question remained, 
‘‘Did they all even exist?” Mr. Houston S. Cham- 
berlain, an English resident in Vienna, has just pub- 
lished, with the full assent of the owner, the originals 
of twenty of the letters printed in Praeger’s book and 
one other. They have appeared in the Bayreuther 
Blatter, and in later numbers of the Musical Standard 
Mr. Ellis will discuss them, and show how not one 
single sentence of the letters in ‘‘ Wagner as I Knew 
Him” is given in the writer’s own words, while those 
very letters which have been singled out by the Eng- 
lish and German press as special targets for scorn 
are nowhere to be found. 


A Sketch of Edvard Grieg. 

William Mason makes in the March Century acon- 
scientious and artistic study of the famous Norwegian 
musician, Edvard Grieg. Like so many musicians, 
Grieg was precocious to an almost absurd degree, 
beginning his studies at six and composing his first 
piece at nine years of age. Mr. Mason considers the 
revolt that Grieg made against classicism a healthy 
instinct, and discusses the master’s adaptation of the 
eccentric, often weird Norse melodies, some of which 
seem to be fairly without rhythm. 

A VISIT TO THE COMPOSER’S HOME, 

‘*On the afternoon,” concludes Mr. Mason, “ of 
July 1, 1890, having received an invitation from Grieg, 
Imade him a short visit a+ Villa Troldhangen, his 
summer home, situated on he borders of the Nords- 
vand, a drive of about an hour and a half from Ber- 
gen. His house is of hard wood throughout, very 
substantial, and at the same time cozy and comfort- 
able. The front door opens from the sitting or music 
room directly upon the lawn without any intermedi- 
ate hall way. The grounds are beautiful, and in 
many places are thick with forest trees and shrubs, 
while here and there a clearing brings to view the 
waters of the fjord. The wild flowers, with their 
bright, rich colors, were especially attractive. Mrs. 
Grieg, a very charming woman of bright and cheer- 
ful disposition, entertains in a genial way. She is an 
excellent musician and singer, and has accompanied 
her husband on most of his concert tours. Her earn- 
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est and heartful singing, enhanced and supplemented 
by her husband’s exquisite accompaniments on the 
pianoforte, has an effect of spontaneity as though im- 
provised, and the result isin every way a genuine musi- 
cal delight. Grieg himself is genial, cultured, and un- 
affected. He has a keen intelligence, and a cheerful 
disposition, which he retains notwithstanding the ne- 
cessity of constant care of his health occasioned by a 
serious pulmonary affection contracted by studying at 
Leipsic. He is short in stature, and has a large and 
imposing head. His expression is serious, earnest and 
artless, and heis by nature repugnant to anything 
like posing. He leads a very retired life, rarely going 
out, and then only on extraordinary occasions. He is 
patriotic and public spirited, takes a constant interest 
in whatever affects the welfare of his country, and he 
has felt much concerned about the political changes 
now going on in Norway. His intense nationality, as 
well as his marked individuality, find constant ex- 
pression in his music, the originality and style of 
which are unmistakable.” 


SOME COMPOSERS. 


HE musicians are having a royal time of it in the 
magazines. We have this month illustrated 


interviews with Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Tosti, 
while ‘‘ How Composers Work” is the subject of an 
interesting article by Mr. F. A. Jones in the Strand 
Magazine of February. The fac-simile reproductions 


of the MSS. of the composers were in most instances 
rewritten to be produced in the magazine, and are 
therefore specimens of their compositions when ready 
for publication rather than the first jottings of a 
composer, which are, as a rule, intelligible only to 
himself. 

Sir Joseph Barnby finds that ideas come most 
readily in the railway carriage or during a drive, and 
he prefers the morning as the time for composition. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett says that when an idea does not 
come to him spontaneously, he tries for something, 
generally at the piano. If he succeeds he dots it 
down, but does not feel satisfied till he tries it again 
the following day. He prefers the evening for com- 
position and the morning for working out his ideas 
and for orchestration. 

Sometimes Jacques Blumenthal composes at the 
piano, at other times away from it. He reads poetry, 
and when any poem strikes his fancy, he copies it 
out, and the verses wait till their time comes to be 
set to music. Some have to wait for years, some are 
composed almost at once ; it all depends on the mood 
in which he happens to be. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen does his work by fits and starts—- 
thatis, for some months continuously, almost night 
and day, especially when he is engaged upon a large 
work. The next month or two he will lie quite fal- 
low. Mr. Alfred R. Gaul, when composing, first 
thinks of the necessary construction for best bringing 
out the meaning of the words, then of the melody 
and harmony. 

Prof. C. H. Lloyd reads over the words he is to set 
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to music several times, till they suggest appropriate 
music, and then jots down his ideas on paper. 

Each composer has also been drawn on such ever- 
green questions as the following: Which do you 
consider your best composition? Do you believe in 
writing to order ? Can the art of composition be ac- 
quired if there is no aptitude? Are the English a 
musical nation? 


Peter Cornelius, the Poet-Composer. 


In Heft 7 of Voms Fels zum Meer Adolf Stern has 
an interesting study of Peter Cornelius, the poet- 
composer. 

Cornelius is well known as a lyric poet and a com- 
poser. Born at Mainz in 1824 of a family of artists, 
he was first intended for the stage, and was only able 
to leave it for a musical career on the death of his 
father in 1843. Then he went to Berlin to teach and 
to study, and to lead a very trying existence, till 
Wagner and his art principles woke up the world, 
and among those who rushed to Weimar to hear ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin” and learn more about the music-drama was 
Cornelius. Liszt at once interested himself in the 
young musician, and the result was that Cornelius 
was settled in Weimar by the end of 1858. At the 
end of 1858 his opera, ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” was 
performed under Liszt’s direction, but it met with 
such systematic opposition that the composer was 
compelled to quit Weimar. After many ups and 
downs he reappears, and his other well-known opera, 
‘‘The Cid,” is produced with great success. He died 
at the comparatively early age of fifty. 


Smetana, the Famous Czech Composer. 


Works of Smetana have been so prominently 
brought before the German public of late that it is 
not surprising to find studies of the famous Czech 
composer in the magazines. Nord und Siid for Feb- 
ruary gives a sketch by Friedrich Hlavac, and the 
New Quarterly Musical Review has another by Mr. 
R. H. Legge, and both are highly interesting. 

Before Smetana’s day Bohemian music was non- 
existent, at least for all practical purposes ; and how- 
ever brilliant the future of Bohemian music may be, 
there can be no question as to the debt which it owes 
to Smetana for its past and to some extent for its im- 
mediate future. 

He made his appearance as a pianist at the age of 
six. Later, Schumann’s advice to study Bach again 
and again was acted upon, and Smetana’s first ap- 
pointment of note was that of concert-meister to the 
Emperor Ferdinand. 

In 1848he married the pianist Katharin Kolar, and, 
with her help, founded a pianoforte school in Prague. 
In the same year he made the acquaintance of Liszt, 
with whom he afterward became very intimate, and 
who exercised no little influence upon many of 
his subsequent compositions. 

His opera, ‘‘ Die Brandenberger in Béhmen,” pro- 
duced in 1866, was a success owing to the use made 
in it of national folk-music. ‘ Libuse” was pro- 
duced at the opening of the National Theatre in 
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Prague in 1881. In 1882, alas! there was a marked 
decadence of power in the composer’s work, and by 
1884 the mental disease from which he died was too 
obvious to be ignored and the last few weeks of his 
life were spent in an asylum. 

Some ten years before his death Smetana had lost 
his sense of hearing ; nevertheless in this pitiable con- 
dition he wrote a number of orchestral works and 
several operas. His’ own account of the growth of 
the disease is melancholy reading. He seems to have 
been followed everywhere by the most insufferably 
commonplace melodies, and immediately before the 
total deafness he constantly heard a sound as of harp- 
playing, and he declared that he could produce real 
musical notes by gently tapping the lobes of his 
ears. 

At Prague a Smetana-cycle was given in September 
last; but outside his own country he has been much 
neglected. He was only “ discovered” at Vienna in 
1892 and very few of his works have yet reached 
London. ‘ The Sold Bride” seems to have aroused 
the greatest interest among the operas, but the sym- 
phonic poems, ‘‘Mein Vaterland,” are charming 
pieces of programme music. 


Palestrina, the Italian Composer. 


February 2 being the 300th anniversay of the death 
of Palestrina, the magazines do honor to the memory 
of the great Italian composer by reviewing the posi- 
tion which he occupies in the history of church music. 
Chief among the notices is that by Mr. J. 8. Shedlock 
in the New Quarterly Musical Review (London) of 
February. He acknowledges the service rendered by 
the Bach Society in affording some opportunity of 
hearing Palestrina, but regards the conditions under 
which that music is presented as inadequate and mis- 
leading. Palestrina consecrated his art to the service 
of religion. Another sketch appears in Heft 8 of 
Ueber Land und Meer. 


NATURE IN EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


“TT O the pages of the Sewanee Review Mr. Selden L. 

Whitcomb, of Columbia College, contributes a 
study of ‘‘ Nature in Early American Literature.” 
The period which the writer examines (1607 to 1814) 
is not usually considered very important in our liter- 
ature, but some interesting material is here brought 
to notice. 

In the early pages of his article, Mr. Whitcomb 
traces in general terms, but with some illustrative 
examples, the progress our early observers of nature 
made from a merely business point of view toward an 
emotional and poetic interpretation. There was also 
a growing investigation of the more secret phenomena, 
and an increasing appreciation of the “ finer shadings 
in nature’s harmony.” The humming bird and the 
whippoorwill entered American literature at a very 
early date, but it took some time to discover that no 
nightingale sings in our hedge rows. The two indi- 
vidual observers of the eighteenth century to which 
the article gives most space are : 
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JOHN BARTRAM AND ST JOHN DE CREVECQUR. 

The former, ‘‘ from the importance of his historical 
position, and no less from the inherent interest of his 
career, deserves to be considered a classical figure 
among our early naturalists.” Thestory of his con- 
version to botany is thus told in his own [?] words : 
‘One day I was very busy in holding my plow (for 
thou seest that Iam but a plowman), and being weary 
I ran under the shade of a tree to repose*myself. I 

*cast my eyes on a daisy ; I plucked it mechanically, 
and viewed it with more curiosity than country 
farmers are wont to do, and observed therein very 
many distinct parts, some perpendicular and some 
horizontal. ‘What a shame,’ said my mind, or some- 
thing that inspired my mind, ‘ that thee shouldst have 
employed so many years in tilling the earth and de- 
stroying so many flowers and plants, without being 
acquainted with their structures and their uses!’ I 
returned to my team, but this new desire did not quit 
my mind.” Crevecceur, the author of the once well- 
known ‘“ Letters of an American Farmer,” published 
just before the Revolutionary war, united an inde- 
pendent observation of nature with a graceful style 
in recordiag its results. The birds in which he is in- 
terested are those that nest, scold, preen their feathers 
and teach their young to fly about his own domicile. 
A score of writers had already pictured the marvel- 
ous tints of the humming bird, but Crevecceur does 
not rest content with what were already common- 
places. He has noticed that “this insect bird will tear 
and lacerate flowersinto a hundred pieces ;” that two 
humming birds will fight as furiously as wild beasts 
until one falls a sacrifice to this strange ferocity. 

Mr. Whitcomb discusses the policy which Dennie 
followed in his portfolio (founded in 1801) toward 
American literature and toward the artificial style of 
pastoral then in vogue, and contrasts the very differ- 
ent attitude toward nature of our first professional 
man of letters, Charles Brockden Brown, and the 
American ornithologist, Alexander Wilson. Many 
evidences of a better appreciation of the actual home 
phenomena of nature are found in the periodical 
literature from 1800 on, and in 1814 


BRYANT’S YELLOW VIOLET BEGINS A NEW ERA. 


This poem, Mr. Whitcomb thinks, is more truly 
due to the inspiration of actual contact with nature 
than Thanatopsis. He concludes the article with the 
generalizations: ‘‘ From the beginning of coloniza- 
tion until the present day, there have been writers in 
America seeing with interest and with pleasure what 
nature has set before their eyes ; whose conscious life 
has been to a greater or less extent molded by her 
constant presence. All that was genuine in 
our early poetry and prose, however humble and im- 
perfect, had ashare in the influences which made 
possible Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and 
gave to each a loving, understanding audieace. We 
need have no regrets for the loss of so much of our 
literature of nature as lacked sincerity. It is not 
dead. It is lying non-existent, for, as Thoreau said, 
‘in order to die, it is necessary first to have lived.’ ” 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 


HE articles by David A. Wells on the income tax, by 
Simon Sterne on railroad failures, and by Prof. W. 
G. Sumner on “The Absurd Effort to Make the World, 
Over,” have been noticed at length among the ‘‘ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 


DUTY OF EDUCATED MEN IN A DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. E. L. Godkin grapples with the ‘scholar in 
politics” problem. He believes that while college gradu- 
ates fail to bring away from the universities any great 
amount of knowledge, still the general effect of college 
training is to raise the standards of public duty. ‘‘ This 
brings me to the question, What is really the attitude of 
educated men toward universal suffrage to-day? Asa 
general rule I think they really mistrust or regret it, but 
accept it as the inevitable.” 

The shortcomings which Mr. Godkin charges up to our 
educated class are not such as people generally impute to 
‘literary fellers.” He says we are suffering from a 
dearth of criticism. 

“It isa very rare thing for an educated man to say 
anything publicly about the questions of the day. He is 
absorbed in science, or art, or literature, in the practice 
of his profession, or in the conduct of his business ; and if 
he has any interest at all in public affairs, it is a languid 
one. He is silent because he has not much care, or be- 
cause he does not wish to embarrass the administration or 
‘hurt the party,’ or because he does not feel that any- 
thing he could say would make much difference. So that 
on the whole it is very rarely that the instructed opinion 
of the country is ever heard on any subject.” 

So Mr. Godkin concludes that it is the duty of educated 
men to “talk” more than they now do, and to talk to 
some purpose. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM AND OUR LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Dr. E. R. L. Gould answers several objections that have 
been urged against the adoption of the Gothenburg system 
in the United States and shows that the introduction of 
the system would not stop the progress of prohibition, 
State or local, since local option features are a part of the 
scheme, and the people may choose every three years 
whether or not the sale of all kinds of liquors shall be sup- 
pressed. 

STABILITY OF THE GREAT RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


~ 


H. K. Carroll, special agent of the U. S. ‘ensus for 
church statistics, presents interesting deductions from 
the data that he has collected relating to the compar.tive 
strength and vigor of the various denominations. ‘A 
hundred years ago the prominent denominations were 
Baptist, Catholic, Congregational, Friends, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed. These 
bodies still constitute the chief part of the Christian 
forces, with some changes in their relative positions, 
The Catholic group is numerically in the forefront, the 
Methodist is second, the Baptist third, the Presbyterian 
fourth, the Lutheran fifth, the Episcopal sixth and the 
Jongregational, which has no branches, seventh. Phe- 
nomenal cases of growth are those of the Catholic, 
Methodist. Baptist and Lutheran groups, the first and 
last chiefly by immigration. The increase of the Presby- 


terian, Episcopal and Congregational denominations has 
been large, but more gradual.” 


RELIGIOUS ANALYSIS OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


The chief interest to the general reader in the Rev. 
Wm. B. Hale’s brief study of the religious and social 
history of the town of Middleboro, Mass., lies in the fact 
that in many respects the town is a typical one, and the 
conditions investigated by Mr. Hale are duplicated all 
over New England. 


‘* At present there are in the town: 


Congregationalists........ 700 
Roman Catholics . ....... 600 
TOMI So facs @ “asec -. 450 
Methodists 


Unitarians 
Perfectionists 
Adventists 


and 4,500 persons who have no affiliations of any sort 
with any religious body. There were last Sunday in the 
fifteen churches of the town less than twelve hundred 
people ; that is, for every three persons who went to 
church there were seventeen who did not go. Most of 
the religious societies are in debt ; every church is of 
wood, and several of the organizations have neither a. 
church nor a hope of ever having one.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


IR G. S. CLARKE’S article on a ‘Naval Union 
with Great Britain” is summarized in the pre- 
ceding department. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, 


Secretary Herbert comes to the defense of the commit- 
tee system as maintained in the lower House of the 
American Congress. 

“Tt is not intended in this article to assert that the 
committee system is perfect, but only to maintain that 
under our form of government the House of Representa- 
tives must necessarily have committees of its own mem- 
bers to prepare legislation, and that the system at pres- 
ent existing is not subject to the grave objections urged 
against it. Itis true that members may trust committees 
too implicitly, but the same objection would seem to lie 
against a system of parliamentary government where the 
ministry must be followed implicitly in every important 
measure, the penalty of a defeat of the government in 
every such case being the immediate loss of every seat 
and another appeal to elections. . . . 

‘*One undeniable advantage of our committee system is 
that it brings members of opposing parties and different 
sections into close personal relations with each other. 
The extent of population and territory, the variety of 
climate and products, with the geographical distribution 
of our industries, result in a constant clash of interests. It 
certainly is desirable that those who are toreconcile these 
interests should be able to attribute to each other, where 
they exist, the virtues of patriotism and integrity, and 
every experienced member knows that mutual respect 
and confidence are a common, and warm friendship be- 
tween men of opposing parties an } from different sections 
a not uncommon, result of joint service on committees.” 
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NEW ASPECT OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” dis- 
courses on the twentieth-century woman. 

‘“‘Tt would be as rational for us now to declare that 
men generally are Bawling Brothers or to adopt the 
hasty conclusion which makes all men out to be fiends on 
the one hand and all women fools on the other. We have 
our Shrieking SisterlHood, as the counterpart of the Bawl- 
ing Brotherhood. The latter consists of two sorts of 
men. First of all is he who is satisfied with the cow-kind 
of woman as being most convenient ; it is the threat of 
any strike among his domestic cattle for more considera- 
tion that irritates him into loud and angry protests. The 
other sort of Bawling Brother is he who is under the in- 
fluence of the scum of our sex, who knows nothing bet- 
ter than women of that class in and out of society, preys 
upon them or ruins himself for them, takes his whole 
tone from them, and judges us all by them. Both the 
‘cow-woman and the scum-woman are well within range 
of the comprehension of the Bawling Brotherhood, but 
the new woman is a little above him, and he never even 
thought of looking up to where she has been sitting apart 
in silent contemplatio: all these years, thinking and 
thinking, until at las she solved the problem and pro- 
claimed for herself what was wrong with Home-is-the- 
Woman’s-Sphere, and prescribed the remedy.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WAR IN EUROPE. 


Archibald Forbes is confident that at least two years 
are likely to elapse without bloodshed, but when the con- 
flict finally comes, it will be a struggle tothe death. ‘ The 
vae victis will be overwhelming, for the nations which 
shall be vanquished must reckon on suffering dismem- 
berment. The map of Europe will be transformed out 
of recognition. If the Tripie Alliance conquers, there 
will be no longer a French nation, and Russia will be reft 
of all territory west of the Duieper, and of the Baltic 
Provinces as well. In the contrary result, Italy will be 
the washpot of France, and over Germany will Russia cast 
her shoe.” 


“ NATURAL MONOPOLIES AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely emphasizes, as a practical pro- 
gramme of social reform, his well-known policy of gov- 
ernment ownership of non-competitive business. 

* To the anti-socialist it may be said that what is ad- 
vocated is not socialism, but something far fromit. A 
policy which leaves to private enterprise agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce is something quite different 
from a policy which leaves no field for private industry. 
‘To the socialist it can be said: Let us try this reform 
first. You want this, and so do we. Here is a point of 
union. To the wage-earner it can be said: The change 
proposed is not one which holds out extravagant hope, 
but it does give a prospect of gradual and steady improve- 
ment and is a preparation for other steps forward. Will 
you put aside bitterness and contention and unite in 
measures which tend gradually to bring about the 
socialization of natural monopolies? Maintain friendly 
relations, so far as in you lies, with all men. Cultivate 
peace, patience and long-suffering. Make haste slowly 
and secure each step forward. Attend to your individual 
duties while working forsocial measures. Put aside envy 
and jealousy and be willing to learn even from your 
enemies. While allowing nothing to turn you aside from 
your purposes, follow these purposes ‘ with malice toward 
none and charity for all.’” 
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PRISONS IN THE OLD WORLD AND IN THE NEW. 


Major Griffiths, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons, 
takes a gloomy view of American penal institutions. 

‘* That a great country which once led the van of prison 
reform should to-day lag so far behind is more its mis- 
fortune than its fault. Grave social and economic diffi- 
culties have no doubt hampered the question of penal 
treatment in America. It has been complicated by the 
constant influx of comparatively poor immé#grants, the 
admixture of so many alien races with the native born, 
the presence of the negro element which has supplied a 
large percentage of the worst crimes. The rapid growth 
of territory again, the pressure upon young communities 
to establish more useful institutions, the continual strife 
of political parties, and the continual change of office- 
holders have largely affected the question. It has been 
for the most part grappled with in only the oldest States, 
and not always comprehensively in them.” 


THE ARENA. 


LSEWHERE will be found reviews of Henry Ware 
Allen’s article on the annexation of Mexico and of 
the series of papers on union for public good. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


In contrasting new with old methods in education, 
Arnold H. Heinemann argues that ‘‘a judicious practice 
of manual training increases the energy and vivacity of 
the mental powers of the pupils, and enables them, in a 
much shorter time, to assimilate more new ideas and to 
be able to reproduce them better than they can do when 
they have to devote all their time and strength to intel- 
lectual pursuits. In this way manual training proves to 
be the true and only natural method—the method which 
nature herself employed in the evolution of the human 


race.” 
NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 


Rabbi Solomon Schindler again advocates the purchase 
of railroads by. the government. ‘‘ Let the people once 
decide to nationalize railroads, and they will soon learn 


how to do it.” 
THE NEW BIBLE. 
. 


Rev. Frank Buffington Vrooman aims to point out the 
relation which modern Biblical science sustains to the 
spread of “‘ world religion.” ‘The situation is in a way 
analogous to that of a congregation whose village has be- 
come acity. Its necessities have demanded a house of 
worship larger and better than the one in which the 
fathers worshiped. Many a sacred memory and tradi- 
tion must be destroyed The high-backed pews which 
have been in the family for generations, the preacher’s 
perch, the choir ‘loft,’ the dull, square, beautiful, dear 
old place must go and something new must arise upon its 

+ ” 

_ JESUS OR CAHISAR. 

Mr. Flower, the editor of the magazine, bemoans the 
spirit of the time, which he thinks is far more in accord 
with Czsarism than with the gospel of Christ. He advo- 
cates a vigorous educational work “not only for the 
higher development of the unfortunate, but also for 
awakening the conscience and calling out all that is noble 
and divine in our nature, for kindling a love of justice 
which should become an overmastering passion, for teach- 
ing the individual to be true to his best self, and for im- 
pressing on the minds of all that no one lives unto him- 
self.” 





THE REVIEW 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CIENCE, politics, economics, literature, and travel 
are all well represented in the current number of 
the Fortnightly Review. 


HOW MR, PLUNKETT WOULD SAVE IRELAND. 


The series of articles on Ireland by two writers both 
signing themselves X., leads Mr. Horace Plunkett to 
criticise their pessimism and nationalism, and at the same 
time to suggest his own remedy. His point is that a com- 
plete change in the industrial habits of the people is the 
first requisite. We must begin with the people where 
they are on the land. And the new social force on which 
he would rely for the needed transformation is ‘‘agri- 
cultural co-oper tion.” He gives an interesting account 
of his success in developing a co-operative society of 
Gairying i dustry. This industry had previously dwindled 
since Continental dairymen had learned co-operative 
methods. An enlarged peasant proprietary would pro- 
mote the movement, and agricultural organization would 
give better security to the State for money lent. In- 
dustrialism, not nationalism, is his motto. 


HINTS FOR THE COMING ENGLISH BUDGET. 


The ‘‘Poor Man’s Budget ” sugges'ed by the Radical 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is sympa- 
thetically expounded by Mr. W. M. J. Williams. He illus- 
trates his proposals by the following estimated results : 


EXTRA REVENUE. ! NEW EXPENDITURE. 


2; inion pana 


2. von 2 graduated 
income tax . 

3. From graduated 
succession duty. 

4. From local pro- 
bate moiety 


£5,000,000 | £2,500,000 Deficit. 
5,000,000 | 2,500,000 Navy, extra. 


4,000,000 
‘ Remission of break- 
2,250,000 | 4,000,000 fast duties, 


£9,000,000 


£7,250,000 


_£16,2 250, 50,000 


Balance for - — relief of 
taxation.. ee 


CARBON THE SOURCE OF SOLAR LIGHT. 


Sir Robert Ball unearthed a theory advanced by Dr. G. 
J. Stoney in 1866, as to the composition of the photo- 
sphere or luminous clouds enveloping the sun. It is not 
from the hottest part of the sun, where all elements are 
in gaseous form, that we gain the most light, but from 
this outer sphere or shell of cloud, in which the elements 
must be not gaseous, but liquid or solid. Of the elements 
which could be either liquid or solid at sueh a tempera- 
ture, the writer arrives at one which satisfies all the con- 
ditions—carbon. So ‘‘ Dr. Stoney has concluded that the 
sa e element, which is the great source of artificial light 
in almost all forms on this earth, is also the source of 
solar light. Our conception of the important functions 
of carbon in the universe is thus greatly extended.” 


CRISPI AS DESPOT. 


** An Observer” indulges in very strong language about 
? uomo fatale, as the Italians call Signor Crispi. The re- 
sult of his appointment has been ‘‘ the abolition of all 
liberties and safeguards of the body politic, and the sub- 
stitution of secret, irresponsible, and absolutely despotic 
tribunals and secret agencies worked by the will of one 
man. Italy is at the present time as completely 
ruled by an unscrupulous despotism, and by sheer use of 
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the sabre and musket, as is Poland at this hour, or as 
Austrian Venetia was earlier in the century.” 


‘* FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO.” 


“T have found out one thing, and that is, if you have 
an idea, an it is a good idea, and if you will only stick to 
it, it will come out all right,” so Mr. Lucy reports Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and adds: ‘‘ The good idea to which he i: - 
tends to stick is to open and maintain communication 
under the British flag across the African continent be- 
tween Cape Town and Cairo. - He does not believe 
England will ever withdraw from Egypt, and, seeing in 
his mind’s eye the British flag permanently flying at Cairo, 
he desires to make a highway of communication with the 
older British outpost at the Cape.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE contents of the March number are of a kind 
thoroughly characteristic of the Contemporary: 
sociology and theology, in varied phases preponderating, 
but politics, literature and science not overlooked. Sev- 
eral of the articles will leave a lasting mark on the 
reader’s memory. We have noticed elsewhere a French 
official’s ‘‘ Village Life in France,” and Lieut.-Colonel 
Elsdale’s striking predictions on “Scientific Problems of 
the Future,” as well as Mrs. Henry Fawcett’s defense of 
New Zealand women. 
SHAKESPEARE FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 


Phil Robinson essays to prove the Shakespearian author- 
ship of ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” by showing its continuity in 
points of natural history with other works. ‘“‘ Asa matter 
of fact, Shakespeare has never yet been seriously ap- 
proached on the side of his natural history. His refer- 
ences to Nature in some departments have been cata- 
logued, but there has never been any intention hitherto 
to establish the individuality or identity of the man 
Shakespeare from his natural history, nor to study it asa 
whole with relation to the writer. It may be a matter 
for surprise that it should have been left for me, an un- 
accredited student of the Bard, and at the end of this 
century, to look at Shakespeare from a new point of view. 
But the fact remains.” 

TOLSTOI ON RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


The Russian Count gives his answer to an Ethical 
Society who asked him to distinguish or relate religion and 
morality. Correspondent to his three stages of human 
evolution—savage, social, Christian—e classifies religions 
as those which aim at the gratification of the individual 
himself, of the society in which he stands, of the Superior 
Will which produced him. Without a religious founda- 
tion there can be no true, unsimulated morality, as with- 
out a root there can be no true plant. And so ... I 
say religion is the conception by man of his relation to 
the infinite universe, and to its source. And morality is 
the ever-present guide of life proceeding only from this 


relation.” 
THE SECRET OF MORMON SUCCESS. 


Rev. H. R. Haweis completes his glowing sketch of 
Mormon history. He thus enumerates the vital elements: 
of their faith and progress: ‘ Now take their faith in a 
living and constantly self-revealing God, in a prophetical 
ministry, in a sacred book, in an atoning love, in a com- 
munion of saints, in spiritual manifestations, and add 
thereto a stern respect for the moral law (as defined on 
the lines of the Old rather than the New Testament), ad- 
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mirable thrift and organized industry, obedience to 
authority, immense energy spent upon the unexhausted 
and apparently inexhaustible resources of a new world, 
and last but not least, a succession of men endowed with 
singular courage, genius and devotion, like Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young, Taylor, Woodruff, Cannon and Claw- 
son, and enough has been advanced to explain the vitality 
of the Mormon faith and the prosperity of the Mormon 


people.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ty: contents of the March number of the Nineteenth 

Century show a wide and fairly balanced variety, 

and supply in the main bright and lively reading. 
THE SHAH’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. 

Professor Vambéry gives an account of the Shah of 
Persia’s Diary of his last European visit, chiefly as it bears 
on bislast stayin England. He was profoundly impressed 
with the public receptions, and still more the private 
hospitality extended to him here. He was very observ- 
ant, and noted down a great number of details. Of Lady 
Salisbury he remarks, ‘‘She is a lady of middle size, 
highly respectable, up in politics, exceedingly wise and 
clever.” 

‘‘ The Shah’s diary is decidedly the most comprehensive 
guidebook to English aristocratic, social and industrial 
life.” The professor suggests that ‘‘London ought to 
have special allurements for Asiatic princes. Palaces for 
Mohammedans and Hindus provided with mosques and 
temples, with basins and baths, ought to be at the dis- 
posal of royal visitors anxious to visit the British capital 
without infringement of their religious and customary 
life, and the lesson in European culture imparted to them 
at a distance would have a much greater effect if sup- 
ported by studies made on the spot.” 


‘‘a MOST IMMORAL AGITATION.” 


Sir Lepel Griffin exults in the prospect of the British 
Opium Commission knocking the bottom out of anti- 
opium allegations. Lord Kimberley only appointed it, 
he says, to escape pressure and to secure the-collapse of 
the fanatics. Of the latter, Sir Lepel exclaims: ‘Poor, 
simple, honest hearts! They did not know that, judged 
by any truthful standard, the people of India were on a 
far higher level of morality than Englishmen ; that they 
were industrious, sober, chaste and religious; that a 
drunken man was rare, unless he were an Englishman ; 
and that a drunken woman was unknown.” 

Already the evidence has shown ‘‘ the temperate habits 
of the Indian people, and that consequently opium is 
taken in moderation, not in excess; that its results are 
beneficial and not injurious ; and that, in many unhealthy 
districts, it is a necessity rather than a luxury.” 

“The anti-opium agitation” he declares to be ‘‘one of 
the most immoral in modern history.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edward Dicey interprets Mr. Chamberlain’s plea 
fora united national party to mean that the Liberal Union- 
ists should simply merge themselves in the Conservative 
Party, and he endeavors to smooth the way for all Lib- 
eral Unionists like himself. What serious 4 fference is 
there between us ? he asks. ‘‘I was never able to take 
our English party divisions very seriously.” 

A sketch of Notre-Dame d’Amiens leads Mr. Walter 
Pater to observe that, as distinct from the later monastic 
artists, ‘those old, very secular builders aimed at, they 
achieved an immense cheerfulness in their great church.” 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

HE New Review, true to its name, keeps familiariz- 

ing us wich novelty. This morth it presents us 
with the first act of a dream poem, ‘ Hannele,” by Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, translated by William Archer. It also 
gives us three humorous sketches by Thackeray. These, 
with three others, he drew within an hour while at a 
friend’s house, talking gayly all the while. Mr. Harry 
Quilter, in an Apologia pro Arte Mea, humofously brings 
together press criticisms on his work which are incongru- 
ous and contradictory, and wants to know what a man is 
to make of all these. ‘ Nauticus” furnishes a study in 
‘The Official Estimates of Rival Navies.” He marvels 
at the fact ‘‘that among a people which aspires to lead 
the world in naval matters, ignorance of things naval is 
so general, that of critics who can be expected to intelli- 
gently analyze sucha return there are not six in Parliament 
nor twelve, outside the navy, in the rest of the Empire.” 
He contrasts the weeks spent in Parliament over paro- 
chial business with the few hours’ discussion given to the 
Navy, on which England’s future existence depends. 
Lords Halsbury and Ashbourne, the Earls of Iddesleigh 
and Donoughmore, contribute their views on ‘‘ The House 
of Lords as a Constitutional Force.” The late Francis 
Adams’ daring disparagement of Tennyson is noticed 
elsewhere. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE March number of the National Review is mainly 
political. The Symposium on the Referendum is 
noticed elsewhere. 

A French deputy, M. André Lebon, essays to set forth 
the true state of French feeling toward England. France 
increases her fleet not with any desire to dispute British 
maritime supremacy, but to cope with the Triple Alliance. 
He will not deny that the current opinion of France is un- 
favorable toward the British. He gives as reasons: Pro- 
tectionists have identified England with the Free Trade 
policy they hate. The French have not received from 
Englishmen the sympathy or even the justice they had a 
right to expect on the question of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The English press habitually treats all foreigners, and es- 
pecially the French, as inferiors. England has more 
national jealousy toward France than the English them- 
seives know. : 

‘““A Family Man” unfolds his domestic budget and 
shows the cost of living of a working gentleman and his 
family with an income of £700. He discusses affirma- 
tively the question : Is life worth living at the price? He 
reports that ‘‘it is regarded simply in the light of a crime 
for any one under £1,000 a year to have the audacity to 
have a family.” By way of reducing expenses he advo- 
cates linking a whole street together into a sort of co-op- 
erativehome. A poem by Alfred Austin finds the true ruler 
of mankind notin sword or senate, but in ‘‘ the silent 
eremitic mind,” “lord of all knowledge while itself un- 
known.” 

“A Conservative M.P.” advances reasons for a coali- 
tion between his party and the Liberal Unionists. Whips 
and private secretaries take such a coalition for granted. 
He finds the real li e of cleavage between parties in their 
attitude to the demands of labor. Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley indulges in somewhat desultory gossip on the Welsh 
Land Commission, which he cLarges with undisguised 
one-sidedness. ‘‘ Z.” offers some side aspects of Disestab- 
lishment with a view to detaching from it certain Liberal 
Unionists, Liberal Churchmen and those politicians who 
only support it because believing it inevitable. Capt. 
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Maude reviews Capt. Mahan’s epoch-making work on the 
“« Influence of Sea Power.” 


*THE CENTURY. 


E have reviewed in another departinent articles on 

‘‘The Suppression of Bribery in England,” by 

Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks ; ‘‘ The Anti-Catholic Crusade,” 

by Dr. Washington Gladden ; ‘‘The Imagination,” by 

James Russell Lowell; ‘‘The City Tramp,” by Josiah 
Flynt, and “‘ Edvard Grieg,” by William Mason. 

The above articles cover the important papers in the 
Century, but there are besides several very pleasant 
sketches—notably a beautifully illustrated sketch which 
Charles de Kay puts under the delicious title of ‘‘ Drowsy 
Kent.” 

This number begins with a paper, ‘“‘ The Tuileries under 
the Second Empire,” by Anna L. Bicknell, who is titularly 
described as “‘an inmate of the palace.” The value of 
this small historical chapter lies in the inside view it 
gives us of the imperial family and their customs. Of the 
Tuileries she says: “It was anything but a convenient 
habitation, built as it was at different periods and with 
different aims. Several of the galleries had been cut up 
into apartments for the use of the numerous members of 
Louis Phillippe’s family. These were separated by pas- 
sages having no means of external light or ventilation, so 
that lamps burned day and night ani the air was close 
and heavy. The different floors communicated in the in- 
terior by narrow, winding staircases, also lighted much 
of the time, so that the first impression to the visitor was 
strangely lugubrious and funereal. Two floors, also, had 
been made out of one, so that the ceilings were low, and 
the deep windows prevented the free transmission of 
light, especially darkening the room situated toward the 
north. The conveniences of modern life were very im- 
perfect. During the greater part of the Emperor's reign 
there was not even water put in, and the daily supply of 
the inmates was brought up in pails to the various apart- 
ments. The sanitary arrangements and drainage were 
very bad ; in the regions inhabited by the servants the 
air was absolutely pestilential.” 





HARPER'S. 


N another department we have quoted from Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow’s paper on ‘‘ The Russian and His Jew.” 

In Mr. R. R. Bowker’s necessarily very technical article 
on the manufacture of ‘‘A Steel Tool,” he gives some 
carefully arranged statistics of wages and production in 
the iron and steel industry, which show, among other 
things, that the United States surpasses in quantity of 
preduct by about one-fourth her nearest competitor, 
which is England. As to the future, Mr. Bewker says : 
‘‘That the United States will continue to increase the 
distance between herself and the most productive of her 
competitors is scarcely to be doubted With such a large 
supply of the richest ores lying within easy reach of our 
principal iron centres, the primary condition is in our 
favor. The ingenious mechanical contrivances in our 
works, which are in some respects in advance of those 
used in England, enable the workman to accomplish much 
more—a consideration which probably has much to do 
with the ability of the manufacturer to pay higher wages. 
Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, the foremost metallurgical au- 
thority of Great Britain, some years ago solemnly warned 
his countrymen that if they expected to compete in the 
world’s market with the Greater Britain over the water, 
they must study and advpt the economics in hand labor 
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which American skill and energy had made so brilliantly 
practicable in iron and steel making.” 

In the Editor’s Study, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner de- 
livers himself as to the imminent question of the 
“Greater New York.” He does not consider the problem 
of the inherent advantages of very large cities as at all 
solved, pointing to the ‘undigested mass of poverty, 
feebleness, and suffering of human ‘slag’ which Lon- 
don and Paris contain.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


HERE is opportunity for some very striking illustra- 
tions in the article on ‘‘ The High Building and Its 
Art,” by Barr Ferree in the March Scribner’s. Mr. Ferree 
traces the introduction of the enormously tall office build- 
ing from the very evident needs of our city space—colos- 
sal structures which, as he says, are miniature cities in 
themselves, many of them containing day populations 
exceeding that of a considerable town. He is more par- 
ticularly interested in the architectural task involved in 
the designing of one of these giants, and it is not difficult 
for him to impress upon us the harrowing obstacles in 
building ‘‘a thing thatis high and without brea .th.” 
‘* Nothing like this,” he says, ‘‘has ever happened before, 
and in anart which, like architecture, depends so largely 
upon what has been done previously, there need be little 
wonder that our architects have not always achieved sat- 
isfactory results.” 

Octave Thanet is a very charming contributor to the 
series of articles on ‘‘ Men’s Occupations” which Scrib- 
ner’s is publishing. She talks about ‘‘ The Farmer in 
the North,” and her description of him is brightened up 
by some inimitable touches. She does not satisfy herself 
with speaking of the disappointed and ‘‘legislative ” 
Kansas farmer and of the ‘‘ foot-sore and soul-sore toiler 
that Garland paints,” but she also has more pleasant 
things to say of ‘‘ the farmer as I know himin my own Iowa 
county, with his generous fields and trig fences, his com- 
fortable, painted house, his barns bursting with plenty, 
his contented cattle and his shelter for his farm machines. 
This Western farmer has passed the pioneer stage. Yet I 
must confess that prosperous as he is, he moves into the 
village as soon as he accumulates a competency, and his 
brightest boys want to leave the farm. Nor do I wonder. 
It isa lonely life, and until we solve the problem of miti- 
gating that loneliness our farmers will not turn to the 
farm except as they are flogged there by necessity.” 

Mr. Charles R. Dodge tells us, in his paper on “ Sub- 
tropical Florida,” how much is missed by the conven- 
tional tourist who rushes from the North to the great 
hotels and famous resorts of Ponce de Leon land and to 
them only. He draws a fascinating picture of the south- 
ern part of the peninsula which is not yet given over to 
tourist travel, with its pleasant bays and wild Everglade 
swamps and its tropical vegetation, its Indians and its 
deer. In another department of this number appears 
a review of Mr. Hubert’s article, ‘‘ The Cable Street Rail- 
way.” Last month we noticed ‘The Sea Island Hurri- 
canes” by Joel Chandler Harris. 

THE Review of the Churches brings to a close with Mr. 
Riley’s rejoinder the Round Table Conference on the 
School Board controversy. Archdeacon Farrar gives an 
interesting and most sympatheticaccount of Dr. Stephen- 
son’s Homes. Miss Willard’s sketch of ‘‘La Maréchale” 
is noticed elsewhere. Dr. Lunn announces attractive ar- 


rangements for tours and tourists to the Reunion Confer- 
ences to be held at Grindelwald. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ROM the March Cosmopolitan we have selected W. 

D. Howells’ ‘‘ Letters of an Altrurian Traveller” 

and Dr. Lyman Abbott’s story of the youth of Christ to 
review among the Leading Articles. 

In the department of Mr. Walker’s magazine that he 
calls ‘‘In the World of Art and Letters,” Mr. I. Zangwill 
faJls over the discussion of M. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
“Religion of a Literary Man” into a fine rhapsody of 
irony. ‘‘ My suggestion,” says Mr. Zangwill, “‘ is that the 
religion of the future shall consist of the most pessimistic 
propositions imaginable ; its creed shall be godless and 
immoral, its thirty-nine articles shall exhaust the possi- 
bilities of unfaith and its burdens shall be vanitas vani- 
tatum. Man shall be an automaton, and life a hereditary 
disease, and the world a hospital, and truth a dream, and 
beauty an optical illusion. These sad tidings of great 
sorrow shall be organized into a state church, with 
bishops and paraphernalia, and shall be sucked in by the 
infant at its mother’s breast. Men shall be tutored in 
unrighteousness, and innocence shall be under ecclesiasti- 
cal ban. Faith and Hope shall be the seven deadly virtues, 
and unalloyed despair of man and nature a dogma it were 
blasphemous todoubt. The good shall be persecuted and 
the theists tortured, and those that say there is balm in 
Gilead shall be thrust beyond the pale of decent society.” 

President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has a word to say in the same department on a favor- 
ite reform of his—the teaching of handcraft, and espe- 
cially of drawing as a part of the college course. He 
Says : 

‘* Most Bachelors of the Liberal Arts have never learned 
to draw the simplest objects, with any approach to accu- 
racy, a cube, a cone, an orange, or a flower, nor have they 
even mastered the elements of mechanical draughting so 
that they can make with rule and compass a legible dia- 
gram or a working plan. As for sketching the lay of the 
land when they travel, catching the characteristics of a 
chureh, a cottage or a boat, or limning the form and 
features of fish, bird, beast or man, they are as infantile 
as they would be in managing a steam engine, or landing 
a tarpon, or translating the Nimrod epic from the original 
cuneiform.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HERE is in the March McClure’s a capitally illus- 

trated personal article on ‘‘ John Ruskin at Home” 

by H. M. Spielmann, editor of the Magazine of Art, who 
draws the following portrait of the poet : 

‘“‘ There he stands, erect though bent ; for the chronic 
stoop, the result of a feeble spine in early manhood, 
hardly prevents him from holding himself upright, 
though it has reduced his height from that of a tall to 
that of a medium-sized man, and set his head well down 
between his shoulders. More often than not he wears a 
dark blue frock coat and trousers and double-breasted 
waistcoat of good homespun tweed, woven by his own 
St. George’s Guild—a manufacture which has taken firm 
root in England among the village industries, but which 
has not exactly flooded the market, because the quality 
is (to the trade) so exasperatingly good that the linens 
and cloths will not wear out. 

“‘Thus he is when he is the host: his ample iron-gray 
locks, long and silky, combed back, but falling rebelliously 
about his temples; and his beard, well-trimmed for a 
time after he began to grow it in 1881, but now long and 
patriarchal, dropping within his waistcoat, or, when he is 
in bed, picturesquely flowing down the dressing-gown in 
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a stately sweep. It was that beard, by the way, which 
he admits, with his charmingly confessed tenderness 
about his appearance, he thought made him look ‘the 
least bit nice ;’ but which, he declared, made him ‘come 
out like an ourang-outang’ in his photographs. And 
nothing could be more vivacious than his conversation, 
partly through his enormous range of information and 
experience, partly through his command of language and 
expression, and partly, too, through his keen and rapid 
intelligence and striking originality of thought.” 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


HE March number of the Southern Magazine comes 
out in a gay cover of pink and green. Mr. Edward 
Ingle calls his article on the great specialization in news- 
paper printing, editing and publishing, ‘‘A Paradox of 
Co-Operation,” and he thinks that co-operation has gone 
much too far in journalism. As to its evils, he says: 
‘* Newspaper reading, like beer drinking, is an acquired 
taste for the majority of Americans. Long and regular 
indulgence in it has not only brought the newspaper al- 
most to the category of absolute necessities, but the 
rapidity and cheapness of its manufacture have made a 
continuance of the habit a question of quantity rather 
than quality.” 

There are several pleasant stories and descriptive arti- 
cles, one of the former illustrated by the only artist who 
has yet seemed to have any success in picturing the South- 
ern negro—E. W. Kemble. This magazine is offering a 
series of three prizes for the three best short stories sub- 
mitted by writers who have never had contributions ac- 
cepted by the half dozen more important magazines—an 
interesting innovation. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROFESSOR JEREMIAH W. JENKS’ thorough 

character sketch of the Greek minister, Tricoupis, 

we have reviewed in another department of the maga- 
zine. 

Writing under the alarming title ‘‘ Is the Musical Idea 
Masculine ?” Edith Brower ventures to explain why the 
world has never seen a great woman composer. Her argu- 
ments, which she explains at length, are principally that, 
in the first place, woman, while possessed of wit and wis- 
dom and humanity and power, is not capable of vieing 
with the greatest men in expressing intense emotional 
scenes. ‘She stimulates us delightfully ; she enchains, 
absorbs us: nor is her hold ephemeral ; but she is incapa- 
ble of that soul-carrying rush, that culminating crescendo 
of emotional force, which makes largely the overwhelm- 
ing effect of Browning’s poetry, of Macaulay’s and Ruskin’s 
prose, of Wagner’s operas.” 

And, then, in the second place, woman is not in har- 
mony with the abstract. 

“The fact of this repulsion from the abstract felt by 
woman (evidences of which repulsion are met with in 
those most gifted in imagination and emotional force) 
makes it appear highly probable that, unless her nature 
be changed—which Heaven forbid !—she will not in any 
future age excel in the art of musical composition.” 


THE Sunday at Home begins this month to give the 
journal of an Albanian colporteur’s captivity among the 
brigands of the Albanian highlands, by whom he was 
carried off in 1884. Valuable insight into brigand life is 
conveyed by these vivid memoirs. There are besides in- 
teresting sketches of Sunday in Birmingham, with spe- 
cial reference to the adult schools and P. S. A. 



























































THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE long awaited new French Review has at last 

made its appearance, and bids fair to prove a formi- 

dable rival to the old established Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Both February numbers attain a very high level both as 

regards noted contributors and excellence of contribu- 
tions, although they do not always go hand in hand. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES OF FIRST NUMBER. 


Two writers who have passed away forever are given 
the place of honor in the first number: Honoré de Balzac 
with ‘‘ Letters to a Foreign Lady,” consisting of the great 
novelist’s long correspondence with Madame Hanska, the 
fair Russian who ultimately became his wife ; and Ernest 
Renan, with an article which gives a striking descrip- 
tion and sums up the life-work of Philo of Alexandria. 
The historian of the Jews, though he admits that the 
Alexandrian philosopher had much in common with 
Christian theology, entirely denies that he ever became a 
follower of our Lord ; and this, although Philo has been 
at times mentioned as one of the Fathers of the Church. 

In the same number Pierre Loti describes Loyola’s Con- 
vent, noticed elsewhere. The editor of the Figaro, Fran- 
cis Magnard, discusses the rise of the Napoleonic Legend ; 
Emile Faguet contributes a kindly but critical article on 
Pierre Brunetiére, the latest elected Immortal and new 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes; and J. J. Jusser- 
and, the well-known authority on Medieval England, tells 
the life romance of James I, the poet-king of Scotland, 
who, when a prisoner at Windsor, fell in love with Joan 
of Beaufort. 

ERNEST RENAN. 

The most interesting article in the second number of 
the Revue de Paris is that by the veteran, Jules Simon, 
on Ernest Renan. It is, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
and true account yet published of the late writer Like 
Ernest Renan, M. Simon is a son of wild, picturesque 
Brittamy, and for fifty years he was the closest friend 
and confidant of the historian. He gives a touching pict- 
ure of the affection and respect which subsisted to the 
end between Renan’s former friends and companions at 
the Treguier seminary and himself, even after the publi- 
cation «f his celebrated ‘‘ Life of Christ.” Though he 
went through some bitter experiences, especially when a 
young man, Renan always assured those round him that 
he had been exceptionally fortunate. ‘“‘He was a great 
traveler in the world of thought,” says his biographer. 
‘*T could have wished that his way had not lain by the 
Abbaye de Jouarre ; but it should be remembered that 
he has also led us to Jerusalem, to Phoenicia, and through 
Ancient Greece. He had his hours of sadness and dis- 
couragement. He was at various times repudiated, 
calumniated, condemned without right of appeal, and re- 
duced to the worst forms of poverty. His never brilliant 
health gave way, and he suffered at last from two or 
three diseases. But even though he could no longer 
sleep or eat or even hold conversations with those he 
loved, he would still exclaim, ‘I am happy ; I have been 
exceptionally fortunate, and must accordingly give 
thanks.’ His laugh was sometimes ironic, yet oftener 
joyful. He has left us this fine precept, to do our work 
singing.” 

One of the two editors of the Revue, M. James Darm- 
stetter, contributes not the least valuable article to the 
number, for in it he goes over every phase of the social 
and political. history of France during the last twenty- 
two years—that is to say, since the Franco-Prussian war. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HREE of the articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for February 1 deal with Germany and show a 
marked change in the attitude of the French press. Their 
tone is that of calm condemnation and cautious criticism 
devoid of irritation. The first in point of date is an ex- 
tract from a diary of Michelet written fifty-two years 
ago. He left Paris June 20, 1842, and by way of Metz and 
Strasburg entered Germany. In the latter city he goes 
first to the Cathedral and next to the town library, where 
he makes a curious reflection. ‘‘ The books, the contents 
of the Museum, are a mixture of France and Germany. 
There is here truly marriage between the two nations. 
Nothing can be more touching. I shut nfyself up there 
for hours, reading, interrogating the past. Beneath my 
eyes is a relic—the little old Cathedral of the town with 
the date of 1388, which serves as model for the arms of 
the corporations of Strasburg.” Be it remembered that 
in 1842 Strasburg was French. But across the Rhine goes 
the comparatively young Michelet of fifty years ago, 
keeping his eye upon the gray mountains of his native 
France, ‘‘land of strong and valiant men, may I retain 
somewhat of thee !” 


BLUM AND BISMARCK. 

The third article is a review by Monsieur ‘‘G. Valbert” 
of Herr Blum’s History of the German Empire from 1871 
to 1890. This is a work which was undertaken under the 
good auspices of M. de Bismarck himself. But there 
came atime when the Chancellor withdrew his encourage- 
ment, the cause being certain statements concerning 
Count d’Armis, the German Ambassador in Paris, sus- 
pected of financial relations with the notorious Baron 
Hirsch. The end of it was that Prince Bismarck published 
a denial of any interest in M. Blum’s book, said he had 
not read it, and had forbidden any one to speak to him 
upon the subject. This was especially hard, because Blum 
professed for Prince Bismarck an ‘admiration without 
limit and without reserve.” ‘“‘ Whether it were a question 
of foreign policy, of home administration, of taxes or 
customs, he approved everywhere and always, and even 
forgave Bismarck when the latter reconciled himself with 
the Pope.” But more remarkable than anything said or 
thought by M. Blum is the entire impartiality of M. Val- 
bert, who remarks that ‘if ™. de Bismarck made many 
enemies, it is just to observe that he brought them down 
upon himself as much by the superiority of his political 
genius as by his despotism, his haughtiness, and the 
severity of his demands.” M. Valbert discusses the enemy 
of France as Macaulay might have discussed Marlborough, 
if the general had been a Frenchman or a Jacobite. 
France no longer pays to Germany the involuntary tribute 
of anger, but treats her as a rival to whom she can now 
afford to be disdainfully just. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


OTH February numbers of La Nouvelle Revue con- 
tain articles of exceptional interest. The first 
number opens with forty-seven unpublished letters ad- 
dressed by Napoleon the First to Fouché, his Minister of 
Police, Eugéne Napoleon, when the latter was Viceroy of 
Italy, Marshal Victor, Governor of Berlin, and to a num- 
ber of more or less intimate friends. They are chiefly in- 
teresting as giving a clear idea of the great emperor's 
epistolary methods and directness of vision, and spread 
over a period of eleven years, from 1804 to 1815. 
The Nouvelle Revue of February 15 opens with a curi- 













THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


ous account of Napoleon the First’s dealings with the 
Jesuits. He apparently regarded them as his worst ene- 


mies, and all his generals had orders to search the monas- 
teries in every country they conquered. The article has 
evidently been written to excuse the laws lately enacted 
against the religious orders by the French gowernment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES, 


G@. Ferrero contributes a curious article on the “ Psy- 
chology of Clothing.” He declares that from all time 
human beings have always devoted aconsiderable amount 
of thought to the ornamentation of their persons. In 
Madagascar the king alone wears red ; and the same law 
obtained in France during the Middle Ages, only then 
scarlet was reserved for the aristocracy. In widely dif- 
ferent civilizations various forms of clothing have con- 
stantly been made the subject of legislation and the mark 
of special rank orhonor. Therefore, observes M. Ferrero, 
the historian and sociologist should make a special point 
of understanding the various fashions of the people he is 
studying, for it will be found that there is always a close 
connection between the various fashions of clothing and 
the social and political condition of a nation. A zodlogist 
can build up an animal from a single bone. In the same 
fashion an historian and a sociologist ought to be able to de- 
scribe the exact condition and civilization of a people even 
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though they possessed no other indication than what was 
suggested by their fashion plates. There, where you find 
that splendid brilliantly-colored garments were worn by 
the governing classes, and dull poor habiliments by the 
rank and file, you may affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that an aristocratic or military government was in 
power. This was the case with Uganda, Ancient Assyria, 
etc. On the other hand, if you are told that in any given 
nation all classes dressed more or less alike, you may feel 
sure that a democratic form of government obtained. 
Clothes have played a great part in the revolutions and 
wars of the world ; even during the Byzantine Empire 
we hear of the two political parties styled the Reds and 
Blues, according to the color of their caps; and in the 
Italy of to-day the Radicals are Red, the Monarchists are 
Blue, the Clericals are Black. Everywhere in the world, 
remarks M. Ferrero, the priests and the soldiers always 
wear a distinctive uniform. Indeed, any kind of special 
clothing is at once noticed and respected accordingly. A 
dwarf in a policeman’s uniform inspires far more terror 
in the mind of the evil-doer than a giant in every-day 
clothing. 

Other valuable articles deal with ‘‘ Contemporary Span- 
ish Literature,” ‘‘The French Provinces,” and ‘‘ The Lit- 
erary Personality of M. Brunetiére,” the new Acade- 
mician and Editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 





THE WESTOSTLICHE RUNDSCHAU. 


NEW magazine has appeared in the field of Euro- 

pean periodical literature, introducing itself as the 
*¢ Westéstliche Rundschau Politisch-literarische Halb- 
monatschrift, zur Pflege der Interessen des Dreibund, 
Leipzig, 1894.” Pp. 80. Asits name indicates, this Ger- 
man semi-monthly is devoted especially to the interests of 
the ‘Triple Alliance” of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
urging the necessity of united action and preparation to 
meet what is regarded as a near invasion of Europe, once 
more, by the semi-barbarous hordes of Russia now in 
secret alliance with France. ‘The first number of this 
new comer has already excited great attention in Euro- 
pean political circles. Its staff of contributors, already 
numbering two hundred and twenty persons, among 
whom are names of eminence in literary culture as well 
as of political and military note, is surprisingly large, and 
with the editor-in-chief, Dr. Karl Siegen, of Leipzig, 
is more than sufficient guarantee of the first-rate 
quality of the articles that will appear in its pages. 
In the words of the editor, the magazine ‘‘ represents 
the mighty family of patriots in Germany, Austro- 
Hungary and Italy now exposed to the impending danger 
of a new Asiatic invasion of the blooming fields of Euro- 
pean culture-life, and the problem consists in the gather 
ing of all the powers of the civilized world in order to 
avert the danger. The greatness of it appears not only in 
the animated and prodigious means and might of the 
united peoples, but also in the irresistibility inherent in 
the thought all over Europe that the utmost opposition to 
destructive barbarism is the moral task of all civilized 
nations.” Germany arms in the interest of peace. Aus- 
tria stands guard with Hungary on the threshold of the 
Orient. Italy, burdened by financial embarrassments, 
shrinks not from the union, and seeks hereby her way out 
to the completion of her isdependence. England’s moral 
support, perhaps more, must gravitate to the ‘‘ Dreibund.” 


France throws herself into the arms of Russia and is on 
the spring ready to avenge her late humiliation. Russia, 
never satisfied, plies her Oriental intrigues more than 
ever, her eyes fastened on India, the Balkan, Asia Minor 
and Egypt. The future of civilized Europe depends 
upon the Peace-Bond of her nationalities supported by the 
whole might of her military force. 


A FINNISH MAGAZINE. 


INSK TIDSKRIFT is an admirably conducted maga- 
zine, published in Helsingfors, Finland, by T. Gus- 
taffsson and M. G, Schybergson, but printed in the Swed- 
ish language. It is devoted to literature, science, art and 
politics, and presents, therefore, a bill of fare at once 
bright and solid, and full of variety. In the February 
number M. G. Schybergson continues his long and in- 
tensely interesting biographical study of Mikael Speranski, 
once the favorite statesman of Alexander I, after- 
ward the victim of intrigue and slander, and, for no very 
clear reason, thrown off by the Czar who made no secret 
of believing him innocent of all treachery and wrong do- 
ing. There can be no doubt, however, that Alexander 
felt the loss of Speranski very keenly, and, whatever the 
real motive might have been that led him to exile the 
favorite who had shown such devotion to him, almost re- 
gretted the step he had taken. ‘The day after, Prince 
Galitzin, who appeared by command before him, found 
the Czar pacing his rvom gloomy and disturbed. On the 
Prince inquiring if he were ill, Alexander returned, almost 
tearfully : ‘‘No ; but if your hand had been cut off, you 
would surely groan and complain at your hurt ; I was 
robbed last night of Speranski—he was my right hand.” 
During the whole lengthy conversation with Galitzin the 
Czar spoke only of his heavy loss, often with tears in his 
eyes. ‘You and Moltschanroff,” he said at last, ‘ will 
3e ‘rch Mikael Mikailovitsch (Speranski’s) papers, but you 
will find nothing—he is no traitor.” 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


‘*MARCELLA.”’ * 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL ON 
SOCIALISM AND WEALTH. 


HATEVER the judgment of the critics may be,— 

and these lines are written before any of the 

critics have said their word,—we may confidently predict, 
from a rapid advance reading, that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“‘ Marcella” wiil be pronounced her best book by the pub- 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


lic who read to enjoy and to learn rather than to criticise. 
Quite as truly as ‘Robert Elismere,” ‘ Marcella” is a 
story of immediately contemporaneous life and thought. 
It is more readable, considered as a story, than ‘‘ Robert 
Elismere” or ‘‘ David Grieve.” Asa vehicle for the dis- 
cussion of current social problems, it is by far more lucid 
and more satisfactory than either of its predecessors. It 
carries us into the very heart of the politico-economic 
movements and controversies that occupy so central a 
position in English life and society to-day. 


~ * Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 


447-498. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Marcella Boyce is the daughter of a younger son of a 
landed proprietor of ancient and aristocratic lineage. 
This second son has gone into Parliament at an early age 
and has married young. His prospects have been brill- 
iant, but his moral nature is unsound, and at length he 
brings disgrace upon his family by dishonest and swin- 
dling financial transactions which are exposed and which 
cause his complete downfall. His father saves him from 
punishment as a criminal by the payment of heavy sums 
of money which almost impoverish the estate, and the old 
man dies soon-afterward. The elder son Robert Boyce 
succeeds to the estate, and the disgraced younger son 
Richard Boyce disappears from view. ‘Richard’s wife, 
through all his misconduct, has clung to him with tenacity 
and unswerving devotion, though the effort at self-control 
at length results in a strangely reserved and unsympa- 
thetic nature. They have one child, Marcella, the heroine 
of the story. She is sent to a second-class boarding 
school at the age of nine, and sees nothing of her parents 
except in brief vacations for many years. Uneventful 
boarding school life continues until she is nineteen. 

Meanwhile, from a plain and forlorn childhood, in 
which she bas shown strong impulses and great individu- 
ality, Marcella has developed into a young womanhood of 
rare beauty and strength of mind and character. At 
nineteen she is taken from her rural boarding school and 
allowed to spend a time in London for the study of art 
and music in connection with the South Kensington 
schools. She has strong artistic aptitudes and predilec- 
tions, but circumstances bring her quickly into contact 
with the philanthropic movements, and more particu- 
larly with the socialistic propaganda, of present-day Lon- 
don. One of her companions, a young lady art student, 
has two brothers who are art designers by profession, and 
ardent upholders of the socialistic ideal. They are active 
members of the ‘‘ Venturist Society.” Readers who are 
at all familiar with London life and movements will at 
once recognize the well-known Fabian Society under this 
disguised name. The Fabians, as a group, are men and 
women of high culture and sincere devotion to human 
progress. Marcella Boyce throws herself with the ear- 
nestness which is the key to her nature into work for the 
London poor under the guidance and according to the 
methods of the new school of humanitarian socialism. 

But when Marcella reaches the age of twenty-one, hav- 
ing been two years in London, her father succeeds through 
the death of his elder brother to the family estates at Mel- 
lor, and Marcella is summoned to the home of her ancestors. 
In London she has imbibed the socialistic abhorrence of 
wealth, and has come to believe that private property, 
especially in land, is the chief social curse. Her position 
at Mellor, therefore, is a highly interesting one. She 
finds herself passionately in love with the place and its 
traditions, yet greatly in doubt as to the rightness of the 
English system of landlord proprietorship. She finds 
Mellor in asadly decayed and neglected condition, and 
she is horrified at the wretched condition of the people in 
the agricultural village which belongs to the estate. She 
has not been told of her father’s early offenses, and does 
not for a time understand why he is not received by the 





THE NEW BOOKS 


old county families, especially by Lord Maxwell, who 
owns the adjoining estate. 

Through her interest in the villagers and her participa- 
tion in charitable work, Marcella becomes acquainted 
with Aldous Raeburn, Lord Maxwell’s grandson and heir. 
He is a man of thirty, of university training, conservative 
by instinct, quiet and reserved, but of high ideals of duty 
and justice, and possessed in the fullest degree of a serise 
of the responsibility imposed upon a man of his class. He 
falls in love with Marcella, and soon afterward they are 
engaged. Not to dwell too minutely upon the story, a 
sharp clash,—growing out of their different points of 
view as to questions of social ethics,—leads Marcella to 
break off the engagement. Jim Hurd is one of the poor- 
est and most unfortunate of the villagers. He is led, 


through want, to the dangerous practice of poaching. . 


Lord Maxwell’s gamekeeper, a burly, insolent fellow, has 
always been an enemy « f the deformed and unfortunate 
Hurd. At length he catches Hurd in the game preserves, 
and in the conflict that ensues Hurd shoots the game- 
keeper and kills him. Marcella, who has been a minister- 
ing angel in Hurd’s family, uses every effort to secure a 
reprieve of the man’sdeath sentence. Aldous|Raeburn’s 
sense of duty will not allow him to sign a petition for the 
act of clemency. 

Marcella breaks off the engagement, leaves her home, 
and goes to London, where she enters upon the work of a 
nurse among the poorest of the poor, taking to London 
with her Jim Hurd’s widow and small children. A new 
and prominent character has meanwhile been introduced 
into the story in the person of a young Mr. Wharton, who 
has talent and ambition, and who thinks he sees in the 
cause of socialism an opportunity to advance his own fort- 
unes. Heisa distant relative of Lord Maxwell and has 
become the editor of a powerful London paper which has 
‘strong labor and socialistic leanings, and is known as the 
Clarion. Everything in the description of this paper and 
its influence would point to the London Daily Chronicle 
as the real journal that was in Mrs. Ward’s mind. Whar- 
ton becomes a labor candidate for Parliament in a con- 
‘stituency which lies adjacent to Mellor, and powerfully 
espouses Marcella’s cause in behalf of poor Jim Hurd. 
Wharton’s interference aids in the breach between Mar- 
cella and her lover, and in Marcella’s subsequent London 
life and work Wharton reappears from time to time. His 
career as a labor leader finally comes to an end through 
the exposure of the fact that he has taken a large bribe 
from an association of mine owners in order to induce 
him to advocate in the Clarion a cessation of a miners’ 
strike, the continuance of which had been chiefly due to 
the Clarion’s strenuous support of the strikers. Wharton 
meantime has endeavored to win Marcella’s hand, with 
some prospects of success ; but he is rejected, and at once 
succeeds in capturing the daughter of a Tory lord. He is 
a strong type of the insincere reformer whose desertion is 
only a question of time and self-interest. 

Aldous Raeburn, Marcella’s old lover, has meanwhile 
become an under-secretary in a Conservative cabinet. 
In making a practical investigation into certain housing 
conditions in a poor part of London, he encounters Mar- 
cella, who, in her capacity as nurse, had been attempting 
to protect a sick wife against a drunken husband and has 
been badly injured by a blow from the infuriated brute. 
The story develops rapidly, and the encumbering char- 
acters are disposed of with all the neatness and dispatch 
that make the conventional novel so agreeable to the 
sympathetic reader. Lord Maxwell falis mortally ill and 
dies on the continent, Aldous succeeding to the title and 
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the estates ; and soon afterward Richard Boyce conven- 
iently ends his unprofitable existence, Marcella being his 
sole heir. 

Thus far we have not alluded to one of the mos at- 
tractive characters in the story, Edward Hallin. If, in 
drawing the portrait of Edward Haliin, Mrs. Ward had 
not in mind the lamented Arnold Toynbee,—who founded 
Toynbee Hall in East London, lectured to workingmen 
on economic subjects, and died while his work was only 
begun, leaving a loved and cherished memory,—the ordi- 
dinary reader will be much deceived by the striking re- 
semblance. Edward Hallin had been an intimate Cam- 
bridge friend of Aldous Raeburn, and the friendship had 
grown stronger through the after years. In her London 
life and labor Marcella had known Hallin as she knew 
the other reformers, labor leaders and social philanthro- 
pists. Edward Hallin’s dying days are spent with his 
friend on the Maxwell estate. Raeburn’s devotion to 
Marcella has remained unbroken, and through her hard 
experiences as a London nurse her appreciation of his 
high character and worth has constantly grown 
stronger, and her love for him has grown deeper and 
more mature. That these two, then, should become 
reconciled was a foregone conclusion. The story ends at 
the point where they are about to be married and to join 
hands and hearts in their life work for the welfare of the 
people about them. 

The doctrines of the book, however, are more important 
than ‘he story,—though considered as a piece of fiction it 
is certainly an artistic and charming product. Upon the 
whole, the book must be regarded asa defense of wealth 
and landed property from the point of view of the social 
well-being. It preaches no selfish doctrine of wealth, but 
rather the doctrine of social responsibility. It does 
not defend the existing order with blindness, nor does 
it unfairly distort or caricature the doctrines and 
ideals of the brave and honest men who are leading 
the socialistic propaganda in London. But it constitutes, 
in essence, a plea for progress upon the basis of char- 
acter and individual freedom, as against all proposals 
for a sudden or violent overturning of long-established 
institutions. Specifically, it may be considered an argu- 
ment against the nationalization of land. In general, 
it controverts the collectivist ideal. In England the book 
must perforce create much discussion by reason of the 
great intimacy with which it deals with movements of 
the day, and by reason of the further fact that many of 
its characters seem to be drawn almost too closely from 
well-known personages. In America it will be of value 
to all those who would like to understand better the ins 
and outs of the social and economic agitation that centers 
in London, and “the part that social-economic questions 
play in the public and private life of England in this clos- 
ing decade of our century. Mrs. Ward has certainly 
achieved a remarkable success in this third serious novel 
of modern social and ethical life. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY OF 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIFE.* 


66 ATHERINE LAUDERDALE,” which has just 

been published in two volumes (an American 
novel in two volumes is something of a rarity since the 
days of Cooper), introduces us to a number of people, 


*Katherine Lauderdale. B 
332-336. 


F,. Marion Crawford. Two 


vols., 12mo, pp. . New York: Macmillan & Co. $2 
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about whose fortunes Mr. Crawford proposes to tell us 
still more inafuture story or stories. The world in which 
the characters of the new novel live and move and have 
their love affairs is that of contemporary good society 
in New York City ; it borders upon, when it does not 
overlap, the circle of the ‘‘four hundred,” and a num- 
ber of the novelist’s character delineations are said to 
have been sketched from real and well-known society 
people. Mr. Crawford has given us to understand, in a 
few pregnant sentences occurring here and there in the 
course of the narrative, that the mental and spiritual 
cond tion of this upper class is not Elysian, although most 
of his characters possess ‘‘ things good in themselves, be- 
sides great wealth—such as beauty, health, a fair share of 
wit and the cheerful heart without which all else is 
ashes.” Katherine Lauderdale herself, though a sensible 
young woman of nineteen years and not particularly 
speculative, is adrift religiously : she might under certain 
conditions be fascinated by theosophy, psychical research 
—by any theory or knowledge which would satisfy the de- 
mand of the anxious soul. ‘‘The mind of the idle por- 
tion of American society to-day reminds one of a polypus 
whose countless feelers are perpetually waving and 
writhing in the fruitless attempt to catch the very small- 
est fragment of something from the other side, where- 
with to satisfy the mortal hunger that torments it ” 

But while Mr. Crawford has given the picture of a cer- 
tain society class, and while he has here and there thrown 
in sentences which generalize a truth with such force and 
succinctness that they might pass into proverbs ; while 
he has also localized the events of the story by deft 
touches picturing certain city quarters or certain street 
scenes of the metropolis, it is with the characters them- 
selves—not a large group—and with the series of some- 
what startling events which furnish the narrative of the 
tale that the reader is principally concerned. The minor 
personages of the drama are drawn with distinctness and 
care ; but for their more complete history we must await 
the sequel. Of Pa 1 Griggs, the cynical and successful 
author ; of Crowdie (evidently a carefully chosen name), 
the famous painter, with ugly features and repulsive, 
snake-like manners ; of the old millionaire ‘‘ Robert the 
Rich,” and of several other characters we are anxious to 
know imore. 

Katherine Lauderdale is the daughter of a mi erly, but 
well-to-do New York business man of strong Presbyterian 
preference, and of a Catholic mother who is something 
of an artist, who was once a brilliant Kentucky belle, and 
is still known as one of the most beautiful women in 
metropolitan society. Mr. Crawford’s newly created 
heroine may be sketched in his own language : ‘‘She wasa 
very beautiful girl. . . . Yet there was something puzzling 
in the face, primarily due perhaps to the mixture of races. 
The features were harmonious, strong, and on the whole 
noble and classic in outline, the mouth especially being 
of a very pure type, and the curved lips of that creamy, 
salmon rose-color occasionally seen in dark persons.” 
Katherine's ‘‘ deep gray eyes, almost black at times, had 
an oddly fixed and earnest look. In them there was no 
softness on ordinary occasions. They expressed rather a 
determination to penetrate what they saw, not altogether 
unmixed with wonder at the discoveries they made.” 
Her lover, a cousin by the name of John Ralston, is a 
rather dissipated young man of twenty-five, the only son 
of a widow of a United States navy officer. Ralston lives 
with his mother in a comfortable Fifth Avenue home, and 
has at the time of the story not succeeded in finding the 
particular line of effort for which nature has adapted 
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him, and his income was not sufficient to support a wife 
upon a scale befitting his place in the social ranks. 

Katherine urges upon her lover and obtains his con-- 
sent to asecret marriage, in the hope that she might, 
by revealing it to the wealthy old. uncle, “ Robert the 
Rich,” win from him the promise to give Ralston an- 
other chance to make his way in the business world. The 
old millionaire is especially fond of Katherine, but he has 
twice tested Ralston’s power to apply himself to routine 
duties and the result has been unsatisfactory. Katherine’s 
visit to the uncle is unsuccessful, but it is one of the strong 
scenes of the novel. Her husband’s visit to the same 
quarter a little later ends in a violently angry debate, 
which argues ill for the future relations of Ralston and his 
uncle. 

The action of the story is crowded into the space of a 
few days, lasting from Monday afternoon to Friday after- 
noon of a win'er week. Katherine and Ralston are 
secretly married in accordance with her wish. The hero 
has frankly told Katherine a few days before their mar- 
riage that he was somewhat under the influence of the 
drink habit. Upon the day of that marriage Ralston 
goes through a series of rather strange adventures upon 
the streets of New York ; his friends, his mother and his 
bride all suppose him to be drunk, but they are mistaken. 
The testimony of an old family doctor convinces Ralston’s 
mother and the city press that the peculiar condition of the 
young man’s brain and his encounter with a professional 
prize-fighter were not due to drink, but to an accident, 
which stunned and confused him. Katherine and her 
husband met ata young people’s dinner party, she cold 
as ice at his shameful offense ; he stern with the sense of 
being unjustly accused ; but his explanation is completely 
satisfactory, and the second volume closes with a charm- 
ing reconciliation between the young husband and wife, 
which the reader, however, feels may be only temporary. 
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An excellent portrait of Mr. Crawford is used as front- 
ispiece, and Mr. Albert Brennan has enforced some of 
the important events of the story by full-page illustra- 
tions. 


TOLSTOI AS A CHRISTIAN ANARCHIST.* 


N his latest work Count Tolstoi appears once more as 
the teacher and preacher of what he conceives to be 
the good news of Jesus Christ. He enforces again the 
prohibition of evil-speaking, of debauchery, of oaths and 
of resistance to evil. The doctrine of non-resistance is 
the diapason of his whole discourse. But he delivers his 
old message in deeper tones and in a nobler dialect. He 
surrounds it with an ampler atmosphere of history and 
philosophy, and seeks for it a profounder basis in relig- 
ion. He recognizes now, as he failed adequately to rec- 
ognize before, that he was by no means the first to dis- 
cover from the teaching of Jesus the obligatoriness of 
non-resistance. He acknowledges that the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil by force has been professed by a 
minority of men from the very foundation of Christianity. 
He vigorously criticises the majority, believers and unbe- 
lievers, who hold the opposite view. 

The early corruption of Christianity, Tolstoi, indeed, 
grants to be as inevitable as the decay of germinating 
seed in the soil. But as the new life went on developing 
within the decadent forms of pagan society, the meaning 
of Christianity became ever clearer and clearer, until at 
the present time, though Church and State are both still 
essentially pagan, it pervades and dominates the con- 
science of mankind. That we are all children of God and 
brothers of each other, and that love is the true law of 
life, are principles which Tolstoi with astounding optim- 
ism declares to form the real conscience of modern 
humanity. But with this generally diffused conscience 
modern conduct is in glaring contradiction. Universal 
military service and the consequent possibility of mutual 
murder on the largest scale show that ‘‘ pagan life has 
reached its extreme limit and must annihilate itself.” 
The transition to the Christian stage is inevitable. 

How is this to be brought about? Certainly not by 
further extension of the sphere of government, as in in- 
ternational arbitration and kindred schemes. For these 
Tolstoi has the utmost scorn. ‘Government is in its es- 
sence always a force acting in violation of justice.” It is 
based on the very negation of non-resistance. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity destroys all government.” Nor must we wait for 


*“The Kingdom of God is Within You.’ By Count Leo 
i pp. 378. New York : Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. -50. 


OTHER RECENT AMERICAN 


CIVICS, POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND HISTORY. 


The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America. A 
Series of Lectures delivered before Yale University 
by John F. Dillon, LL.D. Octavo, pp. 447. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $4. 

This work by Judge Dillon deals with the subjects of legal 
education ; trial by jury ; the origin, development and char- 
acteristics of the common law ; written constitutions ; legis- 
rts; the doctrine of judicial pre- 
law reform. The I~ »0se of the 

egal system as 


lation ; case law ; law re 
cedent; codification an 
lectures is to set forth the merits of our 
adapted to the needs of our polity. 
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society to take the leap into the new life allat once. As 
a swarm of bees moves from one branch to another by 
each separate bee using its own wings, so each individual 
man should use his own freedom to obey the law of 
Christ and to detach himself from pagan ways of life. 

Tolstoi has gone beyond the literalism which seemed 
once to mar his interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Precise rules, he says, belong to the social and 
pagan state. Jesus laid down principles which are not to 
be mistaken for rules, but which point fo the eternal 
ideal. His five (negative) commandments are “signposts 
on the endless road to perfection.” 

But is the individual free so to obey Christ? This ques- 
tion brings out Tolstoi’s theory of freedom. Man may not 
be free as regards his acts, but he is free as regards the 
causes of these acts. He is free to recognize and profess 
the truth. ‘‘ And the trrth shall make you free.” But 
heis not free to recognize all truths. Some truths, already 
built into universal custom, he recognizes of necessity. 
Others, not yet reached by human evolution, he cannot 
recognize. But between these lie the truths which he is 
free to recognize. Recognition or non-recognition de- 
pends on no external causes. Hence, to recognize the 
truth now within range is the supreme duty ; to refuse to 
recognize it is to be guilty of hypocrisy, which was the sin 
Jesus most strongly denounced. Even if you will not 
carry out in act Christ’s anti-coercive precepts, pleads 
Tolstoi, at least do not play the hyprocrite and deny or 
treat lightly the contradiction between the Christian con- 
science and our cruel social organization. Recognize and 
profess the truth, and gradually the action of men will 
follow the increasingly recognized truth. 

For after individual obedience Tolstoi acknowledges 
the education of public opinion as the second instrument 
of change. As the few'in deed and the many in thought 
come to recognize the colossal folly and wrong of govern- 
ment, the inevitable transition will take place. 

When? That depends, answers Tolstoi, on your will 
and the will of other individuals. But come it must, 
sooner or later. 7 

To what will the change bring us? ‘‘ What will become 
of humanity if each of us performs the duty God demands 
of us?” What of civilization, science, art, culture? Tol- 
stoi frankly confesses that we do not know. The law of 
life is to move on from the known to the unknown : only 
that is progress. We must conform to truth at all costs : 
only what is false will perish by our conformity. Wholly 
in the power of the Master, in the workshop erected and 
directed by Him, am I to shrink from carrying out His 
orders, because they seem strange and I do not know His 
final aim ? : 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Kensington 
Washington : 


Compendium of Transportation Theories. 
Sevies—First Book. Octavo, pp. 295. 
Kensington Publishing Company. $2. 


This is a convenient collection of recent popes and ad- 


dresses on various phases of the railway problem by such well- 
known experts as Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Judge T. M. 
Cooley, Joseph Nimmo, Jr., C. P. Huntington, Prof. H. C. 
Adams, Theodore Voorhees, W.. M. Acworth, of London, and 
other competent specialists. A number of the addresses are 
reprinted from the proceedings of the National Conventions 
of Railroad Commissioners. Others have appeared trom time 
to time in the technical railroad journals and in other peri- 
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odicals. This compendium was prepared by Mr. C. C. Mc- 
Cain, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


By Benjamin Kidd. Octavo, pp. 354. 
$2.50. 


Social Evolution. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 


The writer of this work seeks _to. apply the principles of 
evolutionary science, as interpreted by the Darwinian school, 
to the study of race development. These principles, he 
thinks, have been too generally neglected by students of so- 
cial economics. “The gradual emancipation of the people 
and their rise to supreme power has been in our case the 

roduct of a slow ethical devel“pment in which character 
os been profoundly influeneed, and in which conceptions of 
equality and of responsibility to each other have obtained a 
hold on the general mind hitherto unparalleled. The fact of 
our time which overshadows all others is the arrival of De- 
mocracy.” Especially interesting chapters are those on ‘‘ The 
Outlook,” “‘ The Central Feature of Human cope gf OM ae 
Function of Religicus Beliefs in the Evolution of iety,” 
“Western Civilization * and ‘*‘ Modern Socialism.” 


The Englishman at Home : His Responsibilities and Priv- 
ileges. By Edward Porritt. 12mo, pp. 393. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 


This work aims to render for American readers such a 
service as Mr. Bryce, in the ‘** American Commonwealth,” 
rendered for English readers, in illuminating the institutions 
of a kindred people. The author deals with the various de- 

artments of municipal and national life in England, describ- 

g those features with which Americans generally are least 
familiar. ‘“‘The Poor Law and Its Administration,” ‘“ Na- 
tional Elementary Education,” ‘‘ Administration of Justice,” 
‘‘Imperial Taxation,” ‘‘ The Church of England and Noncon- 
formity,” ‘‘Labor Legislation” and ‘“‘The Daily Press” are 
among the chapter headings _ Mr. Porritt’s journalistic expe- 
rience in England and the United States well qualified him 
for the task of preparing such a work as this. 


The Sunset Club of Chicago. The Meetings of 1892-93 
and a List of the Members to January, 1894. Octavo, 
pp. 244. 


This modest volume contains reports of discussions of 
ates sang a d topics at a dozen meetings of the Sunset Club 
uring the season of 1892-93. Many prominent business 
and professional men of Chicago, with invited guests, con- 
tributed to these discussions, which have a permanent value 
and interest to the student of political and social problems 
Of especial importance are the suggestions relative to munic- 
ipal reform. 


Bimetallism; a Tract for the Times. By Francis A. 


Walker. Paper, octavo, pp. 24. 


President Walker discusses in this brochure the three 
questions: Is bimetallism economically desirable? Is it eco- 
nomically practicable ? and is it politically and diplomatically 
possible ? The well-known position of General Walker on the 
monetary question would sufficiently onggest to the reading 
public his answers to these questions. He outlines the true 
policy of the United States for the present as one of waitin 
and educating. ‘‘ Bad as the situation is for each and for all 
we can stand it longer than Europe. We are richer, freer, 
stronger than the greatest of the nations; we have a much 
wider margin of living ; we have vast undeveloped resources 
which contain the possibilities of indefinite wealth.” 


The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry Wood. 
12mo, pp. 305. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


This is a fuller development of the ideas advanced in the 
author's ‘‘ Natural Law in the Business World,’’ which ap- 
peared several years ago. Mr. Wood discusses from the point 
of view of evolution and natural law such subjects as com- 
binations of capital and labor, profit sharing, socialism, eco- 
nomic legislation, distribution of wealth, centralization of 
business, booms and panics, money and coinage, tariffs and 
protection, etc. 


The Referendum in America. A Discussion of Law- 
Making by Popular Vote. By Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 225. Philadelphia: The 
University of Pennsylvania. $1.50. 


Defining the Referendum as “the submission of laws, 
whether in the form of statute or constitution, to the voting 
citizens for their ratification or rejection, these laws first 
having been passed upon by the people’s representatives, as- 
sembled in legislature or convention,’ Dr. Oberholtzer finds 
that this is nonew principlein America, but that itisemployed 
in every State, as well as in the county, the city, the township 
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and the school district. The present essay gives the results of 
an investigation into the actual application of this principle 
in the different States. The subject is discussed under four 
heads—“ Constitutions and Their Amendments,” ‘‘ Submission 
of State and Local Laws,” ‘‘The People and Their City 
Charters,” and “ Opinions of State Courts ” as to the constitu- 
tionality of law-making by popular vote. An appendix of 75 
pages contains a useful summary of State constitutions, in- 
cluding all instances in which the right of the people to a 
direct consultation in the making of their laws has been rec- 
ognized in these instruments, as well as examples from the 
statutes. 


The Railways of Europe and America ; or, Government 
Ownership. By Mrs. Marion Todd. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
293. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


Mrs. Todd summarizes the railroad statistics of the United 
States, India, Germany, Austro-Hungary, and other countries, 
with reference to the question of —- ownership. 
The - zone systems’ of Austria and Hungary receive special 
attention. 


A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1893. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. Intwovols. Vol. 
I. Octavo, pp. 609. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $8.50. 


Mr. Maclay undertakes to tell in two volumes the story 
of our national raval exploits from the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution down to the present time. The first volume covers the 

riod 1775-1813, breaking off in the middle of the War of 1812. 
he record of our young navy’s achievements, as every one 
knows, is of surpassing interest. What we have lacked here- 
tofore has been a come, continuous narrative, although 
there are several excellent works dealing with special periods. 
The time that Mr. Maclay has devoted to this work has been 
well spent. In particular, he is to be congratulated on the 
discovery of most important documents in the archives of the 
French Navy Department in Paris which enable him to throw 
much new light on our troubles with France in 1798-1801. He 
believes this chapter in our national history to have been a 
most interesting and glorious one. The work is well supplied 
with admirable maps and illustrations. 


The History of Australia and New Zealand from 1606 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A, and George 
Sutherland, M.A. 12mo, pp. 253. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 90 cents. 

This brief manual is adapted to the use of schools; it is 


‘also a convenient book of reference for the American reader 


who wishes to inform himself on the leading facts of Aus- 
tralian history. Such topics as the early discoveries, the 
convict settlements, the gold excitement, later explorations, 
and methods of colonization, are treated with sufficient full- 
ness and in a manner that can hardly fail to interest the 
general reader. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Science and Christian Tradition. Essays by Thomas H. 
Huxley. 12mo, pp. 453. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 


One of the most interesting features of the volumes now 
appearing in Mr. Huxley's series of ‘Collected Essays” is 
found in the recently written prefaces. The preface to 
‘*Science and Christian Tradition” is decidedly s icy ; 
severely and at the same time humorously polemical. While 
referring to the touieony of the Gospels as being, for him- 
self, incredible, Mr. Huxley states that ‘refusal of assent 
with willingness to reopen the question, on cause shown, 
which is what Imean by Agnosticism, is, for me, the only 
course open.” The essays of this volume (the fifth of the 
series) all belong to the period from 1887 to 1892 and discuss 
such questions as ‘‘ Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism,” 
“ Possibilities and Im ibilities,” ‘‘ Agnosticism,” ‘The 
Keepers of the Herd of Swine,” “Mr. Gladstone’s Contro- 
versial Methcds,” etc., etc. 


Secularism : Its Progress and Its Morals. By John M. 
Bonham. 12mo, pp. 400. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Mr. Bonham, the author of ‘Industrial Liberty’ and 
other works, believes every great world religion and religion 
itself mark only certain stages in the development of the race. 
It seems to him that a scientific secularism which will exam- 
ine all subjects with the same calm rationality, unhindered by 
any sentiment of ‘ reverence,” is to be dominant in the near 
future. The present organization of our industrial life is 
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hastening the 4 when theology will be obliged to give up 

the ghost. Mr. Bonham’s style is clear and philosophical ; 

he treats his subject as a student of general tendencies, and 

a not made any extensive appeal to statistics in these chap- 
rs. 


Religion in History and in Modern Life. By A. M. Fair- 
bairn, D.D. Octavo, pp. 286. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50. 


This new edition of Doctor Fairbairn’s volume of lect- 
ures is in response to public demand. Touching upon 
somewhat the same topics which are discussed in Mr. Bon- 
ham’s book the author looks at the functions of Chrisvianity as 
one whose “hope for the future is in the ideal of Christ, whose 
hope for man is ina more perfect and complete embodiment 
of the Christian religion.” The lectures, while largely his- 
torical ina direct way, have for their purpose the under- 
standing of the relation of the Christian Church to our own 
times, and especially to the social-industrial problem. Doctor 
Fairbairn considers himself a student of religion rather 
than a student of economics. 


Religion. By G. de Molinari. Translated by Walter K. 
Firminger. 12mo, pp. 207. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 90 cents. 


Mr. Firminger’s object in translating this work (from the 
second French edition and with the sanction of the author) 
has been, in part, to throw some light upon the English prob- 
lem of Church disestablishment. . Molinari, editor of the 
Journal des Economists, reaches the conclusion in this book, 
which “‘is a plea in favor of the independence and liberty of 
creeds,” that the separtion of Church and State is an impera- 
tive demand of progress. The author, writing as a reverent 
and thorough lay student of religion, has uttered many im- 
portant truths regarding the social functions of religion, its 
origin and future, and its relations to the scientific modern 
era. : 


A Short History of Unitarianism Since the Reformation. 
By Frederick B. Mott. 12mo, pp. 91, Boston: Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. 


Mr. Mott has chosen to sketch the progress of Unitarian- 
ism by means of the biographical method. He has given brief 
summaries of the life and doctrinal ition of Erasmus, 
Servetus, Sozzini, Priestley, Emerson, Theodore Parker. Mar- 
tineau and others. A series of such outlines, treating clearly 
the essential history of each great denomination, might find 
place in Sunday school work and be useful in breaking down 
so much of the prejudice of sect as rests upon ignorance. 


The Spirit of God. By P.C.Mozoomdar. 12mo, pp. 323. 
Boston : George H. Ellis. $1.50. 


The general spirit and style which obtain in this volume 
are the same which the readers of *‘ Heart-Beats” found. | Mr. 
Mozoomdar writes in the preface: ‘‘Ido not pretend to be a 
scholar or theologian or teacher. My utterances are only my 
personal record.” A sense of mystery and of longing, a con- 
—_ of God which to many may seem vague, a profound 
religious experience and a terse and figurative style dominate 
these chapters upon ‘‘ Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit ;*’ ‘ Doc- 
trine of the Spirit in Christianity ;*’ ‘‘ The Spirit in Nature;” 
“ Spiritual Power of the Senses ;* “‘ The Spirit in Immortal 
Life ;” ‘‘The Spirit in History,” etc., etc. It isa volume in 
which the scientific demand will find scarcely a recognition, 
but which as literature and as religious contemplation de- 
serves high rank. 


CRITICISM, ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


‘The Experimental Novel,and Other Essays. By Emile 
Zola. Translated by Belle M. Sherman. 12mo, pp. 
419, New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $2. 


The contents of this volume first appeared, in the origi- 
nal French, in the columns of various Continental reviews. A 
reader who does not feel disposed to follow the > oe of 
M. Zola’s theory of fiction throughout the list of his novels 
will find that these essays present clearly and emphaticall 
{and with many repetitions) the critical formulas upon whic 
the art, or rather the science, of Zola’s creations rests. The 
style of these chapters is diffuse and polemical, but it is clear, 
and the statements are definite. The business of the novelist 
is tostudy the phenomena of human passion, to reduce the 
territory of the unknown, to search forthe “how,” not the 
“why,” to do battle with the ‘‘lies of the idealists,” to pass 
beyond the wordy rhetoric of the romanticists. ‘‘The natu- 
ralistic formulainliterature . . is identical with the natu- 
ralistic formula in the sciences, and particularly in eee 
- - . Wedo not deny God ; we endeavor to mount up to Him 
by reaching an analysis of the world. If Heis at the head of 
it all we shall find it out, science will reveal it to us.” 
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Oxford and Her Colleges: A View from the Radcliffe 
Library. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 382mo, pp. 105. 
75 cents. 


In this pocket companion Professor Goldwin Smith writes 
of his beloved and familiar university with the view of giving 
an historical outline which might oopeenny interest American 
visitors at Oxford. He has shown the close relation between 
the college life and the larger general life of England, and ex- 
plained the complex university organization. A view of Rad- 
cliffe Library is given as a frontispiece. 


Wills and How Not to Make Them ; with a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. West. 16mo, pp. 190. $1. 


_ Mr. West’s volume is not a serious treatise for the actual 
assistance of will-makers, but it consists of a series of humor- 
ous chapters based upon our fallible human nature and upon 
some peculiarities of British legal proceedings relating to 
testaments. These chapters have been grouped under the 
headings, ‘‘Testamentary Abuses,” “The Remedies” and 
“* Leading Cases.” 


POETRY AND HYMNS. 


Alaskana; or, Alaska in Descriptive and Legendary 
Poems. By Bushrod W. James, A.M, 12mo, ro. 402. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $2. 


Mr. James, who is a member of the medical profession 
and a member of several of our American scientific associa- 
tions, has visited Alaska and has also read the principal liter- 
ature relating to that region. He has thrown into poetic 
form—using the metre of Hiawatha—a great deal of valuable 
information and a great deal of excellent description relating 
to Alaska scenery and the customs and legends of the na- 
tives. The result isa volume out of the usual order, which 
will delight many people who havea fancy for the union of 
poetry and fact. There are a number of good full-page illus- 
trations. In sending out this second edition of his work the 
author has taken the opportunity to enlarge it by the addition 
of several legends. 


In Various Moods. Poems. By Stuart Livingston. 12mo, 
pp. 100. Toronto: William Briggs. $1. 


This slight volume of verse contains a number of sonnets 
and songs, and some reflective pieces written in blank verse. 
Mr. Livingston shows a graceful facility and a real poetic 
sensibility ; in these pages he has not confined himself to 
themes of love, though they have their share of attention. 


Popular Selections from Hymns Newand Old. Edited by 
D. B. ‘Towner, T. T. Eaton and G. H. Simmons. Paper, 
12mo. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 10 cents. 


FICTION. 


Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion. By John R. 
Musick. 12mo, pp. 505. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.50. 


_ Mr. Musick is to be congratulated upon the completion of 
his pleasant task of outlining the principal events of our na- 
tional existence in a series of volumes uniting a predominat- 
ing historic aim with a wc koe to furnish good stories. In 
the last_issue of the ‘‘ Columbian Historical Novels,” the ro- 
mance closes with the closing year of the civil war, while an 
appendix gives a résumé of the chief happenings of importance 
from 1865 to 1 The full-page illustrations are excellent, 
and there are added a number of small portraits of recent 
Presidents and other public men. Mr usick, though he 
writes from a federal standpoint, believes Lee to have been 
the greatest general of the war, and his study of John Brown 
has led him to the belief that the hero of Ossawatomie was “a 
dangerous fanatic whom it were better to forget than to 

raise.” ‘The Columbian Historical Novels” seem particu- 
arly well adapted for the shelves of our common schools in 
town and in country. The work has been accomplished with 
fidelity and according to a definite method. 


John Ingerfield and Other Stories. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
82mo, pp. 230. New York: Henry Holt & Co. %5 
cents. 


a 

A zinatia portrait of the young British author accom- 
panies this collection of five short stories, and there are sev- 
eral other illustrations. These products of Mr. Jerome's 
fancy are about equally divided between the humorously 
light and the sombrely serious style of fiction. 


The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. 12mo, pp. 491. 
New York : Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.50. 
Mention of this strong and ably written story has been 
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made heretofore in this department. It is well illustrated by 

Albert Hencke and is a notable volume, with plenty of inci- 

dent and with an excellent moral element, which is not, 

however, obtrusive. 

Life in a Nutshell. A Story. By Agnes Giberne. 
pp. 222. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1. 
“Life in a Nutshell’ is an illustrated English story for 

girls, and it is of a directly religious character. 

A Princess of Paris. A Novel. By Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Home Publish- 
ing Co. $1. 

The Story of Margédel. Being a Fireside History of a 
Fifeshire Family. 16mo, pp. 269. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Waring’s Peril. By Capt. Charles King. 12mo, pp. 230. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

*Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith. 12mo, pp. 361. 
Cassell Publishing Company. $1. 

A Soldier and a Gentleman. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
12mo, pp. 211. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1. 

The Countess Radna. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 
12mo, pp. 405. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
$1.50. 

Ai: A Social Vision. By Charles S. Daniel. Paper,12mo, 
pp. 296. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 50 
cents. 

An Apocalypse of Life. ‘By W.T. Cheney. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 312. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 50 
cents. 

Ships That Pass in the Night. By Beatrice Harraden. 
Authorized American Edition. 16mo, pp. 235. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. By Frank Barrett. 
12mo, pp. 433. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1. 

Benefits Forgot. By Walcott Balestier. 12mo, pp. 460. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, 


New York : 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Australia as It Is; or, Facts and Features, Sketches and 
Incidents of Australia and Australian Life. By a 
Clergyman. Third edition. 12mo, pp. 266. New York : 


Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75, 

The anonymous author of these sketches has chosen a title 
which correctiy reveals the purpose of his volume. He has 
been a resident of New South Wales for something more than 
a dozen years, and writes with experience, therefore, as well 
as in a clear and agreeable style, of the actual facts about ‘‘ The 
Bush,” * Pioneering,” ‘‘Squatting,” ‘‘Convictism,” etc., etc. 
Not only the prospective colonist, for whom the book seems 
especially prepared, but any one desiring a truthful view of 
Australian life to-day, in its most characteristic features, may 
profit by these pages. The volume has reached a third edition. 


Among the Matabele. 
pp. 128. New York: 
cents. 

The Rev. Mr. Carnegie has had a ten years’ residence in 
Matabeleland in the service of the London Missionary Societ 
and his duties have led him to an intimate acquaintance wit: 
the character and customs of the dark skinned people. His 
book is clearly written and contains not a little information. 
A map, portraits of Lobengula and Khama and several other 
illustrations are furnished. 


Tales of a Nomad; or, Sport and Strife. By Charles 
Montague. 12mo, pp. 216. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Montague has not endeavored to make a piece of 
literature out of his hunting and fighting experiences. He has 
recorded the pith of some exciting adventures, mainly in 
South Africa, “in the hope that they might interest sports- 
men and travelers.” 


12mo, 
60 


By the Rev. D. Carnegie. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


OF REVIEWS. 


ATHLETICS AND OUT-DOOR LITERATURE. 


Sandow on Physical Training. Compiled and Edited by 
G. Mercer Adam. Quarto, pp. 260. New York: J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons. $3.50. 


Those conversant with the history,of the men who have 
gained the world’s admiration for their physical development 
and power may not be surprised to learn that at ten years of 
age Mr. Eugene Sandow was a decidedly unpromising bo 
joeued from the standpoint of athletics. The volume whic 

essrs. J. Selwin Tait & Sons have recently issued informs us 
how this puny specimen of humanity: became at twenty-six 
the athletic giant who has attained such prominence in Europe 
and in our own New York. A portion of the work is practi- 
cally from the words of Mr. Sandow himself. He explains 
clearly but scientifically his manner of life and his method of 
training, which method, employing mainly the simplest dumb- 
bell and bar-bell apparatus, is presented in its details and is 
worthy to be called a system. The book does not look upon 
Mr. Sandow merely as an exceptionally strong man and a 
—— |g noe emo se ut as—mutandis mutatis—something of a 
model for the average citizen who desires to find the right 
path toward a vigorous physical state; a s etrical mus- 
cular, nervous and organic development. The volume con- 
tains a large number of illustrations, showing the athlete in 
various poses, explaining the human muscular system, the 
dumb-bell exercises, etc., etc. The anecdotal side o: Sandow’s 
history has not been neglected, but the serious matter of the 
book makes it worthy of commendation to the amateur and 
student of physical training. 


The Beautiful Flower Garden. By Schuyler Mathews. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 191. Philadelphia: W. Atlee Bur- 
pee & Co. 50 cents. 


All About Sweet Peas. By Rev. W. T. Hutchins. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 131. Philadelphia: W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
20 cents. 


Mr, Mathews has written his little manual in a practical 
way, with the authority of one who knows much about pict- 
uresque gardening, and he has adorned the text with several 
full-page illustrations. ‘The geometrical ideal in a flower 

arden does not please Mr. Mathews. ‘The chief beauty of 
the garden should lie in its flower colors and plant forms, and 
not in the symmetry of its beds and borders.” ‘* All About 
Sweet Peas’ is from the pen of an enthusiastic admirer of 
those flowers, and the booklet appears now ina revised and 
enlarged edition. 


Amateur Fruit-Growing. A Practical Guide to the 
Growing of Fruit for Home Use and the Market. By 
Samuel B. Green. 12mo, pp. 132. Minneapolis: 
Farm, Stock and Home Pub. Co. 50 cents. 


_Mr. Samuel B. Green, professor of horticulture in the 
University of Minnesota, has prepared a little manual for the 
beginner in that branch of agricultural knowledge. It treats 
in a practical way of the essentials of the subject and is par- 
ticularly adapted to the more northerly States of the Union. 
It is sufficiently illustrated and is substantially and conven- 
iently bound. 

Hints on the Art of Landscape Gardening. By Thomas 
Hawkes. Paper, 12mo, pp. 52. Chicago: J. C. Win- 


ship & Co. 


Cycle-Infantry Drill Regulations. Prepared by Briga- 
dier-General Albert Ordway. 32mo, pp. 80. Boston : 
Pope Manufacturing Company. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life 
and Educational Works. By S.S. Laurie, A.M. Pa- 
per, 12mo, pp. 272. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 50 
cents. 


Pestalozzi: His Aim and Work. By Baron Roger de 
Guimps. Paper, 12mo, pp. 320. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. 50 cents. 


Mr. C. W. Bardeen, well-known for many services to the 
educational world, is issuing month after month a series of 
volumes which compose a ‘‘ Standard Teachers’ Library.” The 
works which find place in the series are of acknowledged 
pedesogionl value, and they are issued at a price which will 
make them attainable to the average school-teacher. The 
veneenes, devoted to Comenius and Pestalozzi are carefully 
prepared. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. Edited by 
Lewis E. Gates. 12mo, pp. 258. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1. 

Mr. Lewis E. Gates, of the English department at Har- 
vard, has made a series of selections from Jeffrey, which serve 
to show the essential characteristics of the famous Scotch 
critic and the spirit and methods of the critical art_in Great 
Britain during the early decades of our connery. The editor 
has written a careful introduction and appended a consider- 
able body of notes. An excellent portrait of Jeffrey is a 
pleasant surprise in a.volume mainly intended for text-book 
use. 

Practical Methods in Microscopy. By Charles H. Clark, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 233. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.60. 

_ The author of this little treatise has had more or less ex- 
perience in microscopy in our secondary schools, and he has 
made it his aim to give “to the private worker, in simple and 
concise language, detailed directions for the many processes 
that he must learn in order to make practical use of the mi- 
croscope.’ There are sufficient illustrations, including seven- 
teen plates reproducing photo-micrographs, 

A Laboratory Course in Invertebrate Zodlogy. By Her- 
mon C. Bumpus, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 163. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, professor of comparative anat- 
omy in Brown University, sends out a second revised edition 
of his manual, intended to direct the work of students pursu- 
ing a laboratory course in invertebrate zodlogy. The species 
selected for examination, from the lowest animal life to sim- 
ple tunicates, ‘are generally forms that can easily be secured 
and preserved.” 

Amparo. A Novel. By Enrique Pérez Escrich. Adapted 
to the Use of Students of English and Spanish by 
R. D. de la Cortina. Paper, 12mo, pp. 307. New 


York: R. D. Cortina. 75 cents. 


El Indiano. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Garcia de la 
Vega. Adapted to the Use of Students of English and 


Spanish by R. D. de la Cortina. Paper, 12mo, pp. 83. 
New York: R. D. Cortina. 50 cents. 


The various publications of Professor R. D. Cortina are 
familiar to many students of Spanish in this country. The 
two volumes, ‘‘Amparo” and ‘El Indiano,’”’ belong to his 
** Serie de Cortina,” and have reached respectively a second 
and a third edition. Professor Cortina’s simple and valuable 
method in these two pieces of fiction has been to print the 
Spanish text upon the left-hand pages and an English transla- 
tion, following the exact arrangement of the foreign tongue, 
upon the right-hand pages. A beginner may therefore enjoy 
a good story and an amusing play and at the same time make 
linguistic progress without the burdensome company of a 
dictionary. 

12mo, 


A Short French Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent. 
pp. 160. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 


By C. H. Grandgent. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


French Lessons and Exercises. 

Part I. 12mo, pp. 34. Boston: 

15 cents. 

Professor Grandgent’s grammar is elementary, and aims 
particularly at brevity, systematic arrangement, a plain and 
scientific study of French pronunciation and a treatment of 
the subjects from the standpoint of the American pupil. 
L’Avare: A Comedy in Five Acts by Moliére. With 

Notes by Théodore Henckels. 12mo, pp. 161. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 65 cents. 

Mr. Henckel’s notes are placed at the hottom of the page. 
He has also furnished an introduction and a particularly full 
vocabulary. 

The Progressive Speller : A Complete Spelling Book. By 

F. P. Sever. 12mo, pp. 148. Boston: D.C. Heath & 

Co. 30 cents. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Elementary Meteorology. By William Morris Davis. 
Octavo, pp. 367. Boston: Ginn &Co. $2.70. 
This thorough and attractive treatise boy one of the 
most interesting of natural sciences is from the pen of Pro- 


fessor William M. Davis, of the chair of physical aphy at 
Harvard. While this work is intend pe anol, ny i teat 
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book use and is admirably adapted to that purpose, it will 
doubtless be useful to any one connected with the United 
States weather service, or in fact to any reader who wishes 
an authoritative and yet comparatively untechnical treat- 
ment of moisture, winds, clouds, cyclones, rainfalls and all 
other atmospheric phenomena. The volume is indexed and 
has a number of illustrations. 


Biological Lectures Delivered at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of Wood’s Holl in the Summer Session 
of 1893. Octavo, pp. 242. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.15. 


Most of the lectures brought together in this volume pre- 
sent in substance the results of the —— investigations of 
the lecturer, and they aim to “bring forward the unsettled 
problems of the day and todiscuss them freely.” They are 
written in the spirit of special and scholarly research and 
treat such topics as ‘‘The Fertilization of the Ovum,” ‘“ Dy- 
namics in Evolution,” “The Nature of Cell Organization,” 
“The Influence of External Conditions on Plant Life,’ etc. 
Of particularly wide interest are the chapters upon *‘ The 
Mosaic Theory of Development ” and “ The Marine Biological 
Stations of Europe.” The illustrations are for the most part 
simple and directly related to the text. 


Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By Rev. T. W. 
Webb, M.A. Two vols, Vol. I. 16mo, pp. 250. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


This fifth edition of a treatise for amateur astronomers, 
which agneeres originally in 1859, has been revised and much 
enlarged by the Rev. T. E. Espin. VolumeI contains a por- 
trait of Mr. Webb, a map of the moon and a number of lesser 
illustrations. Mr. Espin has left the original text unaltered 
where possible and has made his additions in the form of foot- 
notes. The two parts of this volume treat of ‘‘ The Instru- 
ment and the Observer ” and ‘‘ The Solar System.”* 


Telephone Lines and Their Properties. By William J. 
Hopkins. 12mo, pp. 288. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

The first edition of Professor Hopkins’ compact and prac- 
tical treatise appeared some months ago. The publication of 
a new edition has given him opportunity for revision and en- 
largement. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The “ Blue Book” of Amateur Photographers (Sprange’s 
Annual). 1894. 12mo, pp. 382. Beach Bluff, Mass.: 
Walter Sprange. $1.25. 


Some months ago Mr. Sprange’s British edition of his 
‘Blue Book” appeared. It is now followed by the American 
edition, which constitutes a directory of the amateur photo- 
graphic societies of the United States and a list of officers 
and members, with addresses. Some slight information re- 
garding foreign countries is also included, and Mr. Sprange has 
relieved the monotony of tabular matter by a series of inter- 
esting illustrations, from American subjects for the most 
part. The amount of labor which a volume of this class re- 
quires is realized only by one who kas hada practical experience 
of it, and Mr. Sprange’s faithful energy is worthy of sup- 
port by his fellow-photographers. 
The Green Bag. Vol. V. 1893. 

Fuller. Quarto, pp. 576. 

pany. 

The bound volume for 1893 of this well-known magazine 
for lawyers makes a very attractive appearance, especially in 
the large number of portraits. The periodical from month 
to month reflects the lighter phases of the American attor- 
ney’s professional life in a genial way and the numbers when 
bound furnish an agreeable and valuable book for the office 
or home shelves. 

The Gist of Whist. By Charles E. Coffin. 16mo, pp. 112. 
New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 75 cents. 

Mr. Coffin has a high respect for his game and his pur- 
pose in preparing a manual has been to furnish a concise, 
reliable guide to modern scientific whist based upon the 
standard authorities. 

The Evolution of Physiological and Chemical Science in a 
Natural System of Medicine vs. the Theories and Fal- 
lacies of Popular Medicine. By J. D. Stillman, M.D. 
Octavo, pp. 69. St. Louis. 

The Genealogy of the Mickley Family of America, Com- 
piled by Minnie F. Mickley. Octavo, pp. 182. Mick- 
ley’s, Pa.: Published by the Author. 


Edited by Horace W. 
The Boston Book Com- 
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Scientific Problems of the Future. Lieut.-Col. Elsdale. 
Village Life in France. A French Official. 

Shakespeare's Natural History: ‘Titus Andronicus.” Phil. 


inson. 
Archeology and the Old Testament. Prof. S. R. Driver. 
Marriage in East London. H. Dendy. 

New Zealand Under Female Franchise. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
The House of Lords and Betterment. Lord Hobhouse, 
Teachers’ Pensions. Ernest Gray. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. March. 


The Roman ‘ Index.” 

Famous First Editions. 

Defence not Defiance : Gorse. 

An Elizabethan Zodlogist : Rev. Edward Topsel. 


The Cosmopolitan.—New York March. 


The Son of the Coapenier. Lyman Abbott. y 

The Quadrilles at the Court of Napoleon I. Frederic Masson. 
Plutocratic Contrasts and Contradictions. W. D. Howells. 

“ Buzz.” Stoddard G ue. 

The Teacher’s College. Rosa Belle Holt. 

God’s Will and Human Happiness.—III. St. George Mivart. 


The Dial.—Chicago. February 16. 


The Uses of Books. 
English at Columbia College. Brander Matthews. 
Secondary School Studies. C. Harrison. 


March 1. 


Modern Language Teaching a’ d Sprachmeisterei. 
The Suppression of ‘*‘ Foreign Ideas.” 
English at Harvard. Barrett Wendell. 


Education.—Boston. March. 


What Can the High Schools Do? Ray G. Huling. 
The Essentials of Arithmetic. Albert G. Boydéh. 
The Sword of Ethan Allen. John R. Weathers. 
Preparation for the Study and Practice of Law. 
Children’s Postures. Mara L Pratt. 

Lowell Mason, American Musician. James H. Ross. 
Vacation in Acadia. Frank H. Palmer. 


Educational Review.—New York. March. 


The Universities of Germany. E. D. Perry. 

Governmental Mapsin Schools. William M. Davis. 

An Experiment in Correcting Compositions. W.H. Maxwell. 

The Study of Education at Harvard. Paul H. Hanus. 

Educational Exhibits at the Columbian Exposition —III. R. 
Waterman, Jr. 

Ropers, = the Committee of Ten. C. DeGarmo, C. F. P. Ban- 
croft. 

Economic a she hy. Morris Loeb. 

A Child’s Vocabulary. Albert Salisbury. 

The Bitter End of the Objective Method. Ida F. Foster. 


Educational Review.—London. February. 
Raves of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Education. 


has. W. Eliot. Py 
Foreign Language Study in’'Grammar Schools. John Tetlow. 
Henri Marion. 


Study of Education at the Sorbonne. 


Educational Exhibits at the Columbian Exposition.—II. R-. 
Waterman, Jr. 
Conveyance of Children to School in Massachusetts. George 


H. Martin. 
Individual Teaching : The Pueblo Plan. P. W. Search. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. March. 


bet = = Buildings through French Spectacles. Jacques 
ermat. 

Ships of the New British Navy. W. Laird Clowes. 

How the Ancients Moved Heavy Masses. W. F. Durfee. 

A Plea for Series Electric Traction. Nelson W. Perry. 

City Water Supplies of the Future. Samuel McElroy. 
Florida’s Great Phosphate Industry. Alfred Allen. 

Proposed Cables Under the Pacific. Herbert Laws Webb. 
Precautionary Hints for Inventors. Frank Richards. 

The American Practice in Silver-Lead Smelting. W. R. In- 


galls. 
The Tehuantepec Isthmus Railway. Sefior Don Matias 
Romero. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—London. March. 
Le Chevalier Blondin. 
Clouds and Cloudscapes. Douglas Archibald. 


Along the Garonne. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Carmelites in London. M. Lambert. 


Expositor.—London. March. 
Tin ieqrene of Christ’s Kingdom. Professor Marcus. 
Ss 


On = Proper Names in St. Mark’s Gospel. Rev. Arthur 


right. 
St. Paul's Conception of Christianity : The Flesh as a Hin- 
drance to Holiness. 
Sin an Act of Self-Will. Rev. John Watson. 


Expository Times.—London. March, 


William Milligan. Rev. W. F. Moulton. 

Hebrew Prophecy and Modern Criticism. Rev. F. H. Woods. 
Christian Faith. Rev. Frederic Ralton. 

The Gospels and Modern Criticism. Rev. Arthur Wright. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. March, 
‘The Bene of To-day and To-morrow. Hon. Horace Plun- 


ett. 

The Significance of Carbon in the Universe. Sir Robert Ball. 

A Poor Man’s Budget. W. M. J. Williams. 

An Expedition to Mount Kenya. Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

The Latest Post Office Prank : Imperial Five-Farthing Post~ 
age. J. Henniker Heaton. 

The First Edition Mania. William Roberts. 

L’Uomo Fatale: The Effects of Crispi’s Return to Office 

Railway Development. J. Stephen Jeans. 

The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 

Fabian Economics. H. Mallock. 

From Cape Town to Cairo. Henry W. Lucy. 
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The Forum.—New York. March. 


An Income Tax: IsIt Desirable ? David A. Wells. 

‘An Income Tax: Reasons in Its Favor. U. 8. Hall. 

Recent Railroad Failures and Their Lessons. Simon Sterne. 

The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy. E. L. Godkin. 

Colonization as a Remedy for City Poverty. F.G. Peabody. 

Stability of Great Religious Sects. H. K. Carr -,, 

A Religious Analysis of a New England Town. W. B. Hale. 

The Programme of the Nationalists. Edward Bellamy. 

The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over. W.G. Sumner. 

hes ggg System and Our Liquor Traffic. E. R. L. 
oulc 

Lowell in His Letters. J. W. Chadwick. 

Child-Study in the Hospital. H. D. Chapin. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.—New York. February. 


European Parliaments. Frederick S. Daniel. 

Horrors of Capital Punishment. William H. Garri 

How to Get Married, though in France. Illustrated. Terkiey 
Sherwood Dunn. 

Tasmania. illustrated. E. Troubridge. 

New Serial Story: ‘The Silver Shafts.” Frances Swann 
Williams. 


Gentleman's sag area March. 


The Chin-Lushai Country. E. 0. Walk 

Curiosities of Diamonds. Herbert Somes Gibbins. 

“The Campaign of Waterloo.” 

Foreglows an Aree. Dr. J. G. gg hong 

A Northumbrian Valley. Alexander H. Jap 

The Original of Frau Aja. H. Schiitz Wils a 

Lord Beaconsfield as a Phrase-Maker. Alfred F. Robbins. 


Geographical Journal.—London. February. 


Kurdistan. With Map. Capt. F. R. Maunsell. 
— Geography of Mammals, W. L. Sclater. 
escriptive Notes on the Southern Plateau of Bolivia and the 
Sources of the River Pelaya. Charles M.S. Pasley. 
The State of the Siberian Sea: The Nansen Expedition. Capt. 


Joseph Wiggins. 
Commercial Geography. Hugh Robert Mill. 


eer on at the World's Columbian Exposition. Charles T. 
Teatian n xpiorations i in the Upper Basin of the Jub. With Map. 


avenste’ 
March. 
The Evolution of Indian Geography. D. Oldham. 
A Journey in Hadramaut. Leo Hirsch 
Geographical Work in Canada in 1893. 
The treeless Plains of the United States. Jacques W. Redway. 
Mr. eo Gray’s Journey from Assam to the Sources of the 
raw 
Girl’s Own Paper.—London. March. 


A Day's Expedition in Virginia. Countess of Meath. 

Embroidery on Glass Cloth. Josepha Crane. 

Thoughts and Observations on Natural History. H. B. M. 
Buchanan. 


Good Words.—London. March. 


The Hartz District and Its Towns. C. A. Channer. 
Obnoxious to the Poets: The Insect. 

Celestial Photography. Richard A. prepory. 

Early Years in the French Navy.—II. Geoffrey Winterwood. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine.—New York. Janu- 
ary. 

Proposed Exploration of Ellesmere Land. Robert Stein. 

A Visit to Andorra. W'r Lodian. 

Two Great Men (Ericsson and Audobon). Eleanor L. Hale. 

The Thling of Alaska. Bessie L. Putnam. 

Mammalian Linguists. Eugene M. Aaron. 

Ontarioand Toronto. G. M. Powell. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. February. 


Sir Horace Davey. 

German Jurists and Poets.—II. Arthur Hermann. 
Legal Reminiscences.—VI. L. E. Chittenden. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont.—III. Russell S. Taft. 


Harper's Magazine.—New York. March. 


Vignettes of Manhattan.—IV. Brander Matthews. 

A Rodeo at Los Ojos. Frederic Remington. 

The New England Negro. Jane elfosest Shelton. 

The Welcomes of the Flowers. W. Hamilton Gibson, 

Great American Industries —XI. A Steel Tool. R. R. 
Bowker. 

The Russian and His Jew. Poultney Bigelow. 

Tuberculosis and Its Prevention. T. Mitchell Prudden. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—Boston. (Quarterly.) 
March 


Francis Parkman. James Schouler. 
How to Reform Football. L. F. Deland. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








The Abuses of Training. J. R. Finlay. 
Radcliffe College. J.B. Warner. 
The Latin Play. H. M. Morgan. 
The Harvard Observatory in Peru. W. H. Pickering. 


Home and Country.—New York. March. 


Hymnsin War Times. James H. Ross. - 
Orchards of Pine. Frank Donaldson. 
The Artist as an Advertising Agent. Lumas Soreg. 
Serpent Worship and Its Mysteries. Samuel Jaros. 
Heroes of the Green Turf. Thomas Pease. 
—— Journals and the Men Who Make Them. §S. 


The Educational Value of Toys. Lawr nce Bowen. 
Something About Numbers. Sidney M. Rowles. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. March. 


Labor Problems for Pulpit Discussion. Newman Smyth. 
The Decline of the Telegraph Edward Judson. 


Pastor's Assistant and Associate. G. B. F. Hallock. 
The Person of Christ. Wayland Hoyt. 
How I Prepare My Sermons. Kerr B. Tupper. 


The Babylonian Creation Stor a William ays Ward. 
The Resurrection as a Foundation Fact of the Gospel. A. 
Maclaren. 
Irish Monthly.—Dublin. March. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s New Volume: A Study. Rev. P. A. 


Sheehan. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth.—XIX. 
Journal of American Politics—New York. March. 


The Disease of Mowieorng Bolton Hall. | 
Causes of the Present Business Depression. Harry C. Ager. 
A Study of Alexander Hamilton. . F. Barnes. 
The Lawyer as a Public Servant. T. F. Dennis. 
Demoralizing Influence of the he Spots System. C.C. Andrews. 
Dead Men’s Shoes and Who Shall Wear Them. J. F. Hume. 
Does Our Public School System Educate ? ye? _ 
A Critique of the Single Tax Theory. H. W. B.M 
The United States in the Matter of Bimetallism. .. we "Scott. 
The Immigration Question. W. H. Jeffrey. 

The Balance of Trade. E. L. Rector. 
Repudiation. E. M. Burchard. 


Journal of Geology.—London. January-February. 


The Distribution of Ancient Volcanic Rocks Abang te the Eont- 
= eed of North America. With Maps. Will- 


Revolution in the Topography of the Pacific Coast Since the 
Auriferous Grayel Period. J. 8. Diller. 

The Name * Newark” in cede sveenevephy : A Joint 
Discussion. G. K. Gilbert and B. S. Lym: 

An eg ge oo River Channel in’ in Gactern Indiana. 

as. 
Physical Geogr cone? in the University. Wm. M. Davis. 
Journal of the Military Service Institution.—New York. 
(Bi-Monthly.) March. 


Fixed Coast Defenses ‘of the United States. Lieut.-Col. P. C. 


ains 
The Quartermaster’ s Department. Lieut.-Col. J. G. ©. Lee. 
= of the Armies ef Europe. Captain J. J. O’Con- 

ne 

Management of a Post Hospital. Maj. J. VanR. Hoff. 
The Provost Marshal. Capt. G.S. Carpenter. 
Rifle-Practice in Its Relation to Eye-Strain. J. M. Banister. 
A General Review of se Artillery. Gaston Moch. 
Balloon Photo 7 R. Meade Bache. 
The German Manceuvr 
Problem of Mounted Infantry Solved by Cyclists. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. March. 


My Father’s Literary Methods. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
The Church and the Choir. Rev. Lyman Abbott 
My Literary Passions.—IV. William Dean Tease. 


Leisure Hour.—London. March. 


Dean Stanley. With Portrait. Rev. S. G. Gree 

— of the Lizard; An Incident of Life i in the Canary 
slands 

Flowers of the Market: Mostly a W. J. Gordon. 

The Peo one of Europe: Germany.— 

St. David’s Day. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. February. 


ag 3 and American Theories. 
ys Made Over. William McCormick. 

roe from Miss Willard. 

Homes for Working Men. 

Method of Printing’ for the Blind. 

Sea Isla _, Clara Barton. 

Unemployed 

Geverumaas ‘Intelligence Offices. 









CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Lippincott’s.—Philadelphia. March. 


A Desert Claim. Mary E. Stickney. A complete novel. 

A Prophet of the New Womanhood. Annie Nathan mae. 
The Training of the Saddle Horse. John Gilmer S 

More About Captain Reed. Emma H. Ferguson. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. March. 


Savage Spiritpalions. A. L. 

A Lay After Crawfish. Fred Whishaw. 

Queen Dido’s Realm: Wasps. Grant Allen. 

A Crisis i in the Oxford Union. Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 


Lucifer.—London. February 15. 


India: Her Past and Her Future. Concluded. Annie Besant. 
The Brotherhood and Service of Man. T. A. Duncan. 
The Norse Gods. Concluded. R. Machell. 


A 7 _— of the Zoroastrian Religion and Customs. G. 


The Influence of Zoroastrianism on Christianity. 
Reincarnation in Tibetan Buddhism. G. R.S, Mead. 
Some False Concepts of Occultism. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—London. 


Pens and Pencils of the Press. Joseph Hatton 
Rambles Through Rage: The Isle of Wight. Tilustrated. 
Haileybury College. Chas. Sargent. 


Lyceum.—London. February 15. 


The Irish Agriontinne) Ta) Laborer. 
Among the Liverpool Irish 

The Poetry of Ancient Greece. 
Interesting French Philosophers. 
The Bogus Club Question. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. March. 


J ohn Ruskin at Home. M. H. Spielmann. 
‘“*Human Documents:” Portraits of 
Andrew Lang, Juhn Townsend Trowbridge, Joseph Ernest 


March. 


Renan. 
Identification of Criminals. Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Glamour of the Arctic. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Late Professor Tyndall. Herbert Spencer. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. March. 


The Growth of otount Sentiment. C. B. Roylance-Kent. 

The Riots in Bombay: an Old Indian Magistrate. 

Cromwell s Veterans in anders. Hon. J. 

The True Discovery of America by Cousin : 
tain Gambier. 


The Menorah Monthly.—New York. March. 


The Order and the Hebrew janquees M. Ellinger. 
Shylock and Nathan the Wise. Ru olph Grossman. 
oo of the Romans against the Jewish Religion. A. 


. Fortescue. 
A Reply to Cap- 


Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-Monthly.) 
eerie sayy 


“The Place Where the Lord Lay.” J. C. Jackson, 

The Latest Renaissance. Mrs. Mary S. Robinson, 

The Chicago Parliament of Religions. a J. Little. 

The Church and the City. George P Main 

me ere Features of Old Testament Study. John 
oucher 

Robert Forman Horton. Olin A. Curtis. 

Methodist Doctrine of Atonement. S. McChesney. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. (Quarterly.) March. 


Dredging for Specimens. E. L. Sabin. 

Hon. James Harlan. Samuel M. Clark. 
Picturesque Paris. Bertha L. McClelland. 
Iowa and the World’s Fair.—II. Ora E. Miller. 
Student Life at Ames. Tom Burke. 

Liverpool and Her Docks. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. March. 


Relation of Our Sunday Schools to Missions. Elijah Horr. 


The Vitality of the heey, A Signal Illustration. 
Conference on Foreign Missions at New York. Judson Smith. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. March. 


Christian Co-operation and the Social Mission of the Church. 
Christianity in India.—I. Edward Storrow. 
The Religions of India.—I. Francis Heyl. 
Three Heroines of the Nez Percés Mission. F, F. Ellinwood. 
Christless Toilers of i 4 City and the Duty of the Church, 
Stundism in Russia. C. Bonnekemper. 


Modern Art.—Indianapolis. (Quarterly.) Autumn number 


Gargoyles. Louis H. Gibson. 

Impressions of the Art Exhibit at the World's Fair. 
Mariano Fortuny and Leon Bonnat. R. B. Gruelle. 
A New English Mlustrator—Aubrey Beardsley. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. March. 


Modern Artists and ete Work. C. oe Johnson. 
Hunting the Fox. R. H. Titherin 

George W. Childs. Harold Parker. 

A Possible Claimant of the English Throne. Goorge G. Bain. 
The Legends of Wagner’s Operas. rge Holme. 

The English Novelists of the Hour. Anna Leach. 

Charles Dickens. A. D. Hurd. 


Music.—Chicago. March. 


The Modern Orchestra.—III._ Arthur Weld. 

Robert Browning as a Musical Critic. Pauline Jennings. 
Music as a Factor in Sociology. Homer A. ‘A. Moore 

A Few Remarks on Vocal Acoustics. E.S Rowley 

The Nature and Object of Music. Camille Saint-Saens. 


National Review.—London. March. 


Reasons for a Coalition. 

Luxury. Leslie Stephen. 

The French Feeling foward England. André Lebon. 

Heresies in Salmon Fishing. W. Harl Hodgson. 

The Referendum. Professor A. V. Dicey, Hon. George N. 
Curzon, Admiral Maxse, Earl Gow, - Lord Farrer. 

Some Notes on Tibet. Miss A. ky Aa 

The Welsh Land Commission. Lord tanley of Alderley. 

A Family Budget. 

* The Influence of Sea rere. te Se F. N. Maude. 

Our Cleo pe atra : Egypt: Trai 

Some Side Aspects o hecaeadibaanias. 


National Stenographer.—Chicago. February. 


Uniform Shorthand. W. S. Rogers. 
Rules and Exceptions. F.R. McLaren. 
Stealing Typewriters. 

Hints for Amanuenses. H. G. Healey. 


Natural Science.—London. March. 
rot) Plants of Canada as Tests of Climate. Sir J. W. Daw- 


N ovaral Science in Japan.—II and III. = A. Bather. 
Adaptation in Liverworts. Jesse Reev 
Tee eae in the S. E. Highlands, George Bar- 


Menseme of Public Schools.—II. Eton. W. L.Sclater. 
The Haeckel Celebration. With Portrait. 
Intelligence in Chicks and Ducklings. Prof. Lloyd Morgan. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. March. 


Vermont at the World’s Fair, H. H. McIntyre. 
Pioneers of Southern Literature. §. A. Link. 
Christian Socialism. Philip Stafford Moxom 
Experiences During Many Years. a fie Ri PB. Shillaber. 
Spring Days at Nassau. illiam H. D 

Our Common Schools and Farmers. EP. ‘Powel. 
Exeter and Its Academy. S. Alice Raul ett. 

The Fabian Society. illiam Clark. 

Holbein’s Portraits. Abby F. Ferry. 


New Review.—London. March. 


The House of Lords as a Constitutional Force. Lord Hals- 
bury, Lord Ashbourne, Earl of Iddesleigh, and Earl of 
Donoughmore. 

Hannele: A Dream-Poem. Act I. 
Translated by Wm. Archer. 

eg the Rapids: The Woman Movement. E. Lynn Lin- 
on 


Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Tennyson. Francis Adams, 

An Illustrated Love-Epic, by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Gerrard Fiennes. 

The Berlin Reconciliation. Sidney Whitman. 

Some Historic Duels. Concluded. Egerton Castle. 

The Official Estimate of the Rival Navies. ‘‘ Nauticus.” 


New World.—Boston. (Quarterly.) March. 


Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought. Henry Jones. 

The Human Element in the Bible. i— S. Moxom, 
Universalism a Progressive Faith. Alcott. 

The Song of Solomon. Kar] Budde 

The Origin of Goodness. Minot J. ‘Savage 

The Problem of Paracelsus. Josiah Royce. 

Ante-Nicene Doctrine of the Unity of God. Thomas R. 


Slicer. 
Dean Stanley and the Tractarian Movement. A. V. G. Allen. 
Nineteenth Century.—London. March. 


The Impending Revolution. Prof, Goldwin Smith, 

The Chamberlain Coalition Programme. Edward Dicey. 
Western Nations and Eastern Markets. Holt S. ee 
Devil-huntin £ in Elizabethan England. T. 

Elementary Education and the Decay of Literature. Joseph 


ckland. 
The Revolt of the Daughters. Mrs. Crackanthorpe and Mrs. 
aweis 
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A Boney from the Daughters. Lady Kathieen Cuffee and Miss 
A 


ys Pearsall Smith. 
The Shah of Persiain England. Prof. Vambéry. 
The Mystery of Monsieur Regnier. Archibald Forbes. 
Improvement of Irish Hunters. Frederick Wrench. 
The Church of Notre-Dame d’Amiens. Walter Pater. 
Women as Official Inspectors. Miss Louisa Twining. 
In the Mountains of Heyot. E. N. Buxton. 
The Lotos Eaters, Sir Lepel Griffin. 


North American Review.—New York. March. 
The House - . Representatives and the House of Commons. 


; er 5 
The New Aspect of the Woman Question. Sarah Grand. 
A Present Chance for American Shipping. E. T. Chamber- 


lain. 
The Outlook for War in Europe. Archibald Forbes. 
Natural Monopolies and the Workingmen. R. T. Ely. 
Village Life in England. Susan H. Malmesbury. 
Home Industries and the Wilson Bill: A Symposium. 
Dramatic Criticism. Bram Stoker. 
Prisons in the Old World and the New. Major Griffiths. 
River and Harbor Improvement. N.C. Blanchard. 
A Naval Union with Great Britain. Sir G. 8. Clarke. 
A Conference of New England Governors. F.T. Greenhalge. 
France and the Income Tax. Theodore Stanton. 
Recent Improvements in Public Libraries. E.C. Hovey. 
Labor Politics ina New Place. Edward Porritt. 
The Financial Dependence of Women. E. C. Bremner. 


Our Day.—Chicago. January-February. 


Neal Dow's Ninetieth Birthday. F. E. Willard. 

Tropical Africa as a Factor in Civilization. C. C. Adams. 
Machine-Made Millenniums. . J. Lhamon. 

Causes and Cure of Poverty. Joseph Cook. 

World’s First Parliament of Religions. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. March. 


Lenz's World Tour Awheel. Shanghai to Tenyene. 

Modern Canoe Building for Amateurs. H. L. Strobridge. 

A Leopard Huntin Ceylon. F. F. Dixon. 

Duck Shooting in a City. Herman Rave. 

Rowing at Yale and Harvard. J. R. Finlay. 

In Aztec Land Awheel. T. Philip Terry. 

The Boston Terrier. Charles F. Leland. 

Climbing in the Alps. Charles E. Thomson. 

The First Corps Cadets, M.V. M. Arthur L. Speing. 
History of Cross-Country Running in America, E. H. Baynes. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. March. 


By Northern Rivers. Ninetta Eames. 

Ethics of the Tariff Controversy. Orrin L. Elliott. 

a oa Placers and Their Possibilities.—I. C.D. Rob- 
nson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. March. 
Memoirs of a Famous Cut-Throat: Cartouche. 


Dixon. 
A Plea for the Green-Eyed Monster. Violet Fane. 
With Portrait. William Graham. 


Opium, Its Use and Abuse, Robson 
(Bi-Monthly.) March. 


Frederick 


Guy de Maupassant. 
Philosophical Review.—Ithaca, N. Y. 


Anomaliesin Logic. James H. Hyslop. 
The Theistic Argument of St. Thomas. Brother Chrysostom. 
Green and His Critics. Hiralal Haldar. 
German Kantian Bibliography. 
The Psychology of ** Relation.’’ E. B. Tichener. 
— Psychology and Theories of Knowledge. J. E. Creigh- 
on. 
The Photo-American.—New York. February. 


“ At Home Portraits. Mrs. S. F. Clarke. 

About Hand Cameras. Continued. 

The Aluminum Flash-Light. T. Bolas. 

The Improvement of Negatives. 

Bromide Paper Negatives. 

The Decomposition of “*‘ Hypo’ and Other Thio-Sulphates. 
Ceramic Enamels. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. March. 
Metol. 
Photographic Masters—A. Moreno. 
One Figure Studies. J. S. Bergheim. 
The Fountain Air Brush. 
Bemerks = Hand-Camera Work and Hand-Cameras. J. K. 
Tulloch. 
Latitude in Exposure. 
Sensitometry. 
Poet-Lore.—Boston. March. 


Literature and the Scientific Spirit. O. L. Triggs. 
Character in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.”—I. C. A. Wurtz- 


burg. 
Papers of the Boston Browning Society. Isabel Francis Bel- 


ows. 
How to Study Longfellow’s “Spanish Student.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Boston. Manchk. 


Ideas on Constitutional Revision. John B. Uhle. 

The Banks and the Panic of 1893. Noyes. 

Austin’s Theory of Sovereignty. John ve * 

Positive Law and Other Laws. Charles M. Platt. 

The Revolt Against Feudalism in England. Edward Porritt. 
British Local Finance.—I. G. H. Blunden. 

The Village in India. W. J. Ashley. 


Preacher’s Magazine.—New York. March. 


The Fellowship of His Sufferings. Mark G. Pearse. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Joseph Berry. 
Moses: His Life and Its Lessons.—XX. Mark G. Pearse. 

Mission Preaching: Its Matter and Methods. F. L. Wiseman. 


Psychological Review.—New York. (Bi-Monthly.) March. 


The Psychological Standpoint. George S. Fullerton. 

The Case of John Bunyan.—II. Josiah Royce. | 

Community and Association of Ideas: A Statistical Study. 
Joseph Jastrow. 

Reaction-times and the Velocity of the Nervous Impulse. 

Color Sensation Theory. Christine L. Franklin. 

Energy and Epistemology. George H. Mead. 


Quiver.—London. March. 


The Book of Ruth.—II. Bihew Boyd Carpenter of Ripon. 
The Woman of To-Day: A Talk with Miss Emily Faithfull. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 


Review of the Churches.—London. February 15. 


Dr. Stephenson's Homes. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Religious Teaching in Board Schools, Archdeacon Sinclair 
and Mr. eg 

La Maréchale: Mrs. Booth-Clibborn. Frances E. Willard. 

Gleanings from a Parliament of Religions, 


The Sanitarian.—New York. March. 


Aggressive Sanitation. 

Sanitary Condition of New York City. 

Infectiousness of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

The Utilization of Garbage. 

A National Board of Health. 

National Registration a Necessity. Samuel W. Abbott. 


The School Review.—Hamilton, N. Y. March. 


The History of Early Education. S. S. Laurie. 

Organizing Secondary Education in England__ A. N. Disney. 

Report of the Committee of Ten. James C. Mackenzie. 

a —~ in Secondary Schools be Diminished? C. F. P. 
ancroft. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. March. 


The New H risy : Disestablishment. John Callaghan, Jr. 
Some Minor Scottish Poets. Robert A. Bremner. 


Union or Home Rule. John Boyd Kinnear. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. February. 


The Story of the Antarctic. With Map. William S. Bruce. 

The Late —— to the Antarctic. Dr. C. W. Donald. 

British Sea Fisheries and Fishing Areas, in View of Recent 
National Advance. 

The Teaching of Geography and Social Science. Paul de 
Rousiers. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. March. 


The Sea Island Hurricanes. Joel Chandler Harris. 
The High Building and Its Art. Barr Ferree. 

Milton Visiting Galileo. Philip Gilbert Hammerton, 
The Farmer in the North. Octave Thanet. 

On Piratical Seas. Peter A. Grotjan. 

Sevtropion’ Florida. Charles R. Dodge. 

The Cable Street Railway. P.G. Hubert, Jr. 


Social Economist.—New York. March. 


Sound Economics in Congress. 

The Census Distribution of Wealth. 

Triumphs for Eight Hours. 

The Social Ministry of Wealth. 

From Desert Herding to Extensive Farming. 

The Political Crisis in Japan. C. M. Huntington. 
State Banks of Issue. Frank L. McVey. ° 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. March. 


Poor Phonographic Preparation. Kendrick C. Hill. 
Those Reporting Expedients. E.G. Fowler. 

Truth Department.—VII. John B. Carey. 

Is Stenography a Profession ? 

Law Stenographers’ Department. H. W. Thorne. 


Strand Magazine.—London. February. 


Crimes and Criminals : Dynamite and Dynamiters. 
Actors’ Make-up. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Portraits of Dr. Mackenzie, Bishop of Lichfield, Henrik Ibsen, 
Lady Burton, Alexandre Dumas, a 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair.—XII. H. W. Lucy. 


Student's Journal.—New York. March. 


Biographical Sketch of Prof. J. W. Tait. 
yrom and the Beginning of Methodism. 
Fac-similes of Amanuenses’ Notes. 
Engraved Shorthand, six - ges. 
Aspects of Life. Edwin Arnold. 
Wonders of Aluminum. Rene Bache. 


- Sunday at Home.—London. March. 


Captured by Brigende : An Albanian Experience. 

Children’s Books of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sunday in Birmingham. 

John James Stewart Perowne, Bishop of Worcester. With 
Portrait. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. March. 


In Calabria. Illustrated. G. W. Wood. 
In Crimean Ports. Michael A. Morrison. 
Early Christianity in Britain.—IiI. Archdeacon Farrar. 


Temple Bar.—London. March. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
Oxford versus Cambridge. 
An Antiquary of the Last Century : Wm. Stuckeley. 


The Treasury.—New York. February. 


Elijah Under the Juniper Tree. A. Richter. 
Heart Purity. R.J. Lynd. 

The Left-Handed Bri wie. T. Graham. 

The Preparation for aoc Vision. A. 'T. Pierson. 
The Sabbath as a Day of Rest. W. D. Williamson. 

The Silent Father and the Anxious Son. McK. A. Casey. 
Recent Discoveries in Assyria. Prof. Sayce. 


United Service.—Philadelphia. March. 


Our Sister Republics. Lieut. John P. Wisser. 

AjSummer Among the Seals. William R. Shoemaker. 

Origin and aS a of Steam Navigation. Rear-Ad- 
miral G. H. Prebl 


United Service Magazine.—London. March. 


Prince Frederick Charles’s Misconception. Archibald Forbes. 

Harbors of wr Colonel E. Mitchell. 

‘The ee of the Royal Military College, 1808-1830. General 
ive 

French Army Sigeniing. Lieutenant W. P. C. peeairiige. 

Reminiscences of Etshowe. Captain H. R. Kni ma. 

The Employment of Royal venene Officers in Time of Peace. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 6. 


Fez, the Mecca of the Moors. Concluded. Stephen Bonsal. 
Easter in England. Dr. A. Heine. 
The Jubilee of the Barometer. F. Pauli. 
‘The Folk-Tale of the Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. Karl Fried. 
Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 
February 1. 


Heinrich Klesse. With Portrait. 

Choruses for Male Voices: ‘t Mein Engel hiite Dein,” by, Simon 
Breu ; ‘‘ Hiite Dich sie narrat Dich,” by Emil Tausche, 
and others. 

February 15. 


An Fie ag in Composition by Richard Wagner. Dr. P. von 
“Im Thal,” and “Nach Salomo,” by F. Th. Cursch- 
jiihren (German and English Words). 
Daheim.—Leipzig. 
February 3. 


On Snow Shoes. H. Fries Schwenzen. 
Palestrina. With Portrait. Dr. Oskar Bie. 


February 10. 
The Jerusalem Railway. E. Walter. 
February 17. 


Emin Pasha’s Last Journey. Hanns von Zobeltitz. 
—- Wilhelm Diérsfeld, German Pedagogue. With Por- 
trai 


omg: 


February 24. 


The Hunting of Wolves. 
Stuttering. Rudolf Denhardt. 


* The 
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The War in Brazil. Constance Eaglestone. 
Tactics in Matabele Land. Luck or Skill ? Col. J. F. Maurice. 
Naval Tactics. Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby. 
Cycles of the Day. Lieutenant-Colonel A. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. February. 
Cia Extension and the University of Chicago. N. 


utler, Jr. 
The Study of Economics. _ J. B. Clark. 


The Place of University Extension. Simon N. Patten. 


avile. 


University Magazine.—New York. February. 


Jamaica—A Winter's Holidvy. Albert Kaulkner. 

The Struggle for Mexican Independence. John L. McLeish. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford. Arthur em gy 
Jumping in England and America. S. Scoville, 


Westminster Review.—London. March. 


Work for the Workless. Arthur Withy. 
Picturesque Village <a Mary Campbell Smith. 
The New Eirenikon. R. Sullivan. 
Republicanism versus Sesion Walter Lloyd. 
Baptismal Customs. England Howlett. 

Modern Habits and Customs.. Lady Cook. 
Ircland’s Position in Literature. 

The Land Laws of New Zealand. Edward Reeves. 
Cosmic Emotion. Thomas E. Fuller. 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine.—New York. March, 


History of the American Stereoscope. Oliver Wendell 
olmes. 

Practical Stereoscopic Photography. Jex Bardwell. 

Choosing Subjects for the Stereoscope. Edward L. Wilson. 

Elementary Stereography. Thomas Bedding. 

Stereoscopic Lantern Pictures.. John Atherton. 

Hand Camera Practice.—VIII. C Ashleigh Snow. 

— of Height of Camera to Position of Horizon. W.K. 
urton. 

PheSeiee Page. EV. Among the New York Studios. J. 


Is the Preasat Construction of Studios Wrong in Principle ? 
Young England.—London. March. 
The Making of the Empire: British Africa. Richard Bey- 
Percy A. Hurd. 
The Land and Its Owners in Switzerland. 
Young Man.—London. March. 


The Microscope and How to — - Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 
My First Sermon. W. J. Daw 

The Making of Paul. Dr. John ( Clifford. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


non. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 6. 


Authors’ Profits Past and Present. 
Sketches from Ecuador. stame 
e 


Abbazia and Its Surroundings. Karl Seefeld. 
The Generation of Power by Gas or Electricity. Friedrich 
Hochlinder. 
Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. 


eae a ae the Battlefield, 1870-71, by Karl von Wilkow- 
ski 
or —_ Her Relations to Further India and the Treaty 


am Bucher. —IX. Heinrich von Paschinger. 

Rio de Janeiro. Moritz Lambert. 

ao Items from the Posthumous Works of David 

rauss 

The sous of Lady Macbeth. Count Ludwig Pfeil. 

The ha mi guamama Between Germany and England. 
Spe ncer Walpo 

ituation at Sie and the Church. Freiherr Levin von 

Wintzingeroda-Knorr. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. February. 


Teo Tenth and “Society ’ in Austria.—II. T. W. 
reife’ 
Peasant ew and Peasant Socialism in Galicia. W. Bud- 
zynowski 
Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 2. 


aay Years Old! A Retrospect by Felix Dahn. With Por- 
traits. 
W. Berdrow. 


Balloons and Flying Machines. 
Short-Sighted Children. 
The City of Brunswick. Dr. Eugen Sierke, 
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Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. February. 


Economic Effects - Peace and War. A. Berger. 
Esthetic Philo:ophy. W. E. Backhaus. 
Poems by Detlev von Liliencron, Ottokar Stauf von der 


March and others 
a Portrait. F. Hiahnel. 


William Emmanuel Backhaus. 
School Politics. Dr. L. Jacobows 

ariony and Buddhism : Their. Similarity and Dissimilar- 
ity. Th. Schultze. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. February. 


Footage Jaa 's Monthly Historical Reports and Letters.—VII. 

o Kraus. 

— oan People in France During the War of 1870-71. Con- 
inued. 

Studies in Civilization in Cairo. Dr. Stern. 

A Rival of the Electoral Prince .Friedrich Wilhelm of Bran- 
denburg: the Prince of Tarente. Dr. H. Landwehr. 


Magazin fiir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
February 3. 
The naga of Our Schools. Continued. 


sche. 
Dutch Literature of the Year. Paul Raché. 


Friedrich Nietz- 


Friedrich Hebbel and the Rousseau Family. Continued. 
February 10. 
The Future of Our Schools Continued 
Max Klinger’s ‘‘ Brahms Fantasia.” A. G. Meyer. 
February 17. 
Art at Vienna.—III. J. J. David. 
February 24. 


Biilow. Anton Roberts. 
Leoncavallo’s ** Medici.”» Anton Roberts. 
orge Brandes. Paul Clemen. 
The Year in English Literature. Eugen Oswald. 
Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
January 31. 
The Blind in Literature. P. von Schénthan. 
February 7. 
The Poets of Germany. Robert Levissohr. 
February 21. 
The Woman ‘Population of Vienna. R. Schiiller. 
The Battle of the Styles in Modern Music. H. Gridener. 
Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 18. 


The Mosting of the Social Democrats at Gréningen, Decem- 
r 25, ® ’ 
A Trades Congress at Austria. S. Kaff. 


No. 19. 
Capitalism Fin de Siécle. Concluded. Karl Kautsky. 
The Development of Parties in England. Ed. Bernstein. 
No. 20. 
The Outlook of Socialism in America, Ad. Hepner. 
Russian Factory Life. Dr. B. Kritschaosky. 
No. 21, 
The Outlook of Socialism in America. Continued. 
The Development of the Shoemaking Industry. Dionys Zinner. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. February. 


Friedrich Smetana. With Portrait. Friedrich Hlavac. 
Max Miiller and Comparative Religion. Th. Achelis. 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) Paris. January. 


Russian Notes. od Obrecht-Baduel. 
Sicily. E. 8S. Lant 
Artistic Causerie : “Aseyria, Babylonia and Chaldea. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. February. 
Gom: arative Psychology. Emile Yung. 
ollections of the Chicago Exposition. Concluded. Henri 
men 
Contamanctery English Novelists : 
Glardo 


Practical Moteorclosy. C. Biihrer. 


Mary Wilkins. Auguste 


THE REVIEW 





THE FRENCH 











OF REVIEWS. 






General Dragomiroff and His Views on War Administration. 
In the Capital of Servia: Belgrade. A. Holzbock. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. February. 


England and Her Colonies. W. E. H. Lacks. 
The Legal Situation in Prussia. Carl K 
hides 3 Bee ee in the Second Part of “Goothe’ s Faust. Dr. 


The aaenmee ‘School and Its Influence on the Sciences, espe- 
cially Theology. Friedrich Nitzsch. 

Nationalism in Russia.—II. Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 

A Proposed Communal Tax on Pedlars. Dr. Speiss. 

Political € Correspondence. 


Sphinx.—London. February. 


Occultism. 
Philo of Alexandria and His Theosophy. Karl Kiesewetter. 
Germany and the Theosophical ovement. Dr. Hiibbe- 


Schleiden. 
Who Wrote “Isis Unveiled ?"" H. S. Olcott. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. February 7. 


aes 2 ee Sone According to Albert Ritschl. Th. 
rander 
The hoa of Girls in Germany. 


stei 
The Riddle of the Cuckoo’s Egg. Concluded. E. Wasmann. 
Aubrey de Vere. Concluded. A. Baumgartner. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 8. 
Journeyings Through the Luxemburg Ardennes. Heinrich 


L. von Hammer- 


Pfli 
The J ub lee of the omit Blitter. 
In Santa Lucia. G. Amato. 
Plant Life in the Northern Chalk Hills of the Alps, near Inns- 


briick. 
Palestrina. With Portrait. 
Universum.—Dresden. 


Heft 12. 

Elise Sauer, Actress. With Portrait. Erigen Zabel. 
Heft 18. 

The Instinct of Animals. Dr. H. J. Klein. 


Heinrich von Sybel. With Portrait. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. February. 


The Court and Political Parties in Spain. Gustav Diercks. 

On the Tracks of Sir Walter Scott. Robert Koening. 

Double Consciousness and Spontaneous Somnambulism. Prof. 
Eulenburg. 

Prince pee of Bulgaria. With Portrait. Adolf Koch. 

— Ronner, the Belgian Painter of Cats. Gustav Ger- 
ach. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 7. 


The Carnival at Mainz. Carl Laufs. 
lyrics of Old Italy. Frida Schanz. 
e New Museum at the Baths of Diocletian in Rome. 
Combs of All Ages. Richard Marc 
ee Cornelius, the Poet Composer. With Portrait. Adolf 
ern. 
Tripoli. Illustrated. Gerhard Rohlf: 
Diamonds and Diamond Cutting. H ‘Rosenthal- Bonin. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. February. 


From the South Sea Islands. Paul Neubaur. 

Guy de Maupassant. With Portrait. Ludwig Geiger. 
Bird Life.—II. Adolf and Karl Miiller 

The Pubiic and Modern Painting. - Herbert Hirsch. 
The Town of Gizeh and Its Patron Saint St. George. 
Landscape Gardening. Oskar Bie. 





MAGAZINES. 


Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, Russian, Swiss, Po- 


itical. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


February 1. 
Some Unpublished Letters of Na; a the First. 


Europe and Alsace-Lorraine. S. Pic 

The Youth of Madame Desbordes Valmore.—I_ A. Pougin. 

The Witchcraft Trials of the Seventeenth Century. F. Dela- 
croix. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


February 15. 
Napoleon the First and the Jesuits.—I. E. Flourens, 


















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Maritime Peril.—I. Z. 

Ambassadresses. Count C. de Mouy. 

The en Clothing. G. Ferrero. 

The Youth of Madame Desbordes Valmore.—II. A. Pougin. 
Contemporary Spanish Literature. 1892-93. L. Quesnel. 
The French Provinces. J. A. des Rotours, 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. February 1. 


Letters of a Traveller : Brussels. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

Blanco White. E. Gladstone. 

Anarchy, Indolence and Synarchy. Continued. Dr. Papus. 

la a ae of Women Artists of Paris. Marquel de 
asselot. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
February 2. 


History and Balance Sheet of the Strike of the Pas-de-Calais. 
Continued. 
The Beggars of Paris. Maurice Vanlaer. 
aie an and Mutual Help Societies in France. E. Fournier 
e Flaix. 
The Dangers of the Growth of Socialism. Comte de Bousier. 


February 16. 


Illegitimacy and Parentage. Jules Michel. 
The ‘ Patronage” of the Institute. Georges Picot. 
Life Insurances. Sidney Dean. 
Agriculture as a Profession. E. Levasseur. 
Socialism in Sicily. Ippolito S. Spoto. 

Revue Bleue.—Paris. 

February & 

Freedom of the Higher Education. Louis Liard. 
Unpublished Memoirs of Napoleon I: The Return from Elba. 


C. O. Mallet. _ ; 
Contemporary Writers : Bjérnson. 


February 10. 


Diderot as Described by Himself and by His Contemporaries, 
Louis Ducros. 

Public Relief in Paris. Paul Strauss. 

Freedom of the Higher Education. Concluded. L. Liard. 


February 17. 


Timbuctoo and the French Soudan. A. Rambaud. 
With the Anarchist Convicts of Guyane. P. Mimande. 
The College of France. Ch.-V. Langlois. 

G. Hauptmann and German Realism. Max Nordau. 


February 24. 


Austria and Bohemia. L. Ordéga. 
English Trades. Max Leclerc. 
The Teaching of Philosophy. Paul Janet. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
February 1. 


Armed Peace and Its Consequences. 

Germany in 1842. J. Michelet. 

India and Her Castes. E. Senart. 

De Tocqueville, E. Faguet. ‘ 

The Hawaiian Crisis. C, D. Navies. 

Hans Blum and His History of the German Empire from 
1871-90. G. Valbert. 


M. Bigeon. 


February 15. 


Roman Africa.—II. Carthage. G. Boissier. 
Character and Intellect. A. Fouillée. 
Three Scandinavian Novelists.—II. Herman Bang and Arne 


Garborg. M. Bigeon. : 
Education in England. Physical and Moral Education. M. 


Leclerc. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
February 3. 


Thre Eleventh Catholic Italian Congress. 
Industrialism Under Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. 
The Pelasgian Cemeteries of Italy. 


February 17. 


The Difficulties of the Situation. 
Leo XIII and Biblical Studies. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
February 1. 


Paris Theatres: The Chat-Noir. G. Auriol. 
The Question of Immortality. F. Pillon. 
The Conversion of the National Debt. 
Victor Schoelcher. H. Castets 
The Corinth Canal. D. Bellet. 

February 15. 
The Decorative Arts, 1893-1894. Roger Marx. 
Hungarian Novelists. J. Kont. 


John Tyndall. Jacques Boyer. . 
The Telegraph and Postal Systemsof China. Fr. Ly-Chao-Pee. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
February. 
Military Hygiene in Indo-China. Schreiner. 
The Penetration of Algeria. With Map. 
The Progress of French Trade. Ravell. 
Timbuctoo. 
Revue Générale.—Brussels. February. 


Herzegovina. Albert Bordeaux. 

Workmen and the Conservative Associations. C. Woeste. 
The Lenguas Indians of Paraguay. C. de Buisseret. 

Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiié. Concluded. H. Bordeaux. 
Regulations tor the Paris Racecourses. Ed. du Roy de Blicquy- 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. February. 


The History of the Fixed Idea. Pierre Janet. 

. Inertia and the Power of the Least Resistance. G. 
errero. 

Apropos of Paramnésie. J. le Lorain. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
February 1. 
Italy. Sir Charles Dilke. ; 
The Literary Movement in Russia. N. Michailovsky. 
The Scientific Movement. Henry de Varigny. 


February 15. 


Anarchy and Its Heroes. Prof. C. Lombroso. 
Anarchist Criminals. A. Bérard. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
February 3. 
Lunar Atmospheric Waves. B. de la Grye, 
February 10, 
Spontaneous Generation. P. Cazeneuve. 
February 24. 
The Life of Wasps. P. Marchal. 


Yellowstone National Park. Marcel Baudouin. 
The Manchester Ship Canal. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. February. 


Collectivism. Emile Vandervelde. 

The Miners’ Strike at Pas-de-Calais. C_Lespilette. 

The Underselling of Wine in France. Justin Alavaill. 

The Machine and the Worker. Paul Legarde. 

The Parliamentary Activity of the Socialist Party 
Reichstag. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. 


The Martyrdom of Joan of Arc. Marie-Joseph Belon. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. 
J. Grabinski. 

The Disorganization of Church Work. A. Rivet. 

Marshal MacMahon. Théodore Delmont. 

The Conclave and the *‘ Veto” of Governments. Lucius Lec- 
tor. 


February 15. 


MAGAZINES. 


Pope Nicholas III (1277-1280). Continued. 
Death: a Poem by His Holiness Leo XIII. 


La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
February 1. 
The Mother and Mother-in-Law of Dante. M. Scherillo. 
Megalomania and Micromania, . Besso. 
The Sicilian Sulphur Mines.—I. Jessie White Mario. 
The Palestrina Centenary. I. Valetta. 
The Use of the Slav Liturgy in Istria. A. Galanti. 
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February 15. 


The Letters and Papers of Baron B. Ricasoli. G. Fin 

European Parliamentarism, with Special Reference s. a 
R. Bonfadini. 

St. Charles Borromeo: A Sketch. I. C. Gioda. 

Secondary Education. F. D’Ovidio. 

The Sicilian Sulphur Mines. Conclusion. 
Mario. 


Jessie White 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. 
February 5. 
The Literature of Galicia. Francisco Blanco Garcia. 
The Death Penalty: Should It Be Abolished? Jerénimo 


Montes. ; . 4 
The Teledikto: a New System of Railway Signaling. T. Rod- 
riguez. 
Should Women Assist in the Celebration of Mass? Honorato 
al. 


e 
Espafia eb —Madrid. 


Febru 

The Love Affairs of King iueneo XII and Dofia Mercedes. 
Antonio Pirala. 
Explosives.—II. José Echegaray. 
Galdo’s “ Torquemada,.”’ Pero Perez. 
Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. 

January 30. 

The Pence Monepety t in the Principal European Countries. 
elga 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—February. 
Impressions of ihely. Louis Kouperus. 
The Revival of Catholicism in the N orth of Holland at the Be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century.—II. Prof. R. Fruin. 
A Dutch Scientific Expedition . Central Borneo. With Map. 
The Enjoyment of Music Dr. B. J. H. Ovink. 


Teysmannia.—Batavia. Part 12. 
The Enhalus Koeningii asaFood. A. G. Vorderman. 


OF REVIEWS. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
February 1. 
Further Troubles in Sicily. R. Corniani 
Le Pére Didon and His ‘Life of Christ. il 
G. Grabinski. 
Lift Up Your Hearts! Italy’s Financial Crisis. A. Rossi. 
a and Works of Alfred Tennyson. Continued. P. 
ellezza. 


A Critical Study. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Spanish Regency. Continuation. Anselmo Fuentes, 
February 15. 


Eo Municipal Government of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola, 
he * atural Productions of Spain. A. de\{Segovia y Cor- 
rales. 

The Spanish Regency. Anselmo Fuentes. 

The Ransom of Captives by + Religious Mercenaries of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. M Serrano y Sanz, 


Revista Cubana.—Havana. December 31. No.1. 


General Sucre. Concluded. Luis Lépez Méndez. 
Cuba and Porto Rico. Edward Laboulaye. : 
— Evolution.—V. The Christian Epoch. Erastus Wil- 


The —_ of Natural Selection in the Struggle for Existence 
Islam and the Laws of the East. Charles Benoist. 
Political Chronicle. Juan G. Gémez. 


MAGAZINES. 


Hybridisation. H. J. Wigman 
The Mountain Forests of Java. H. J. Wigman. 


Vragen des Tiids.—February. 


Preparatory Higher Education. Dr. P. van Geer. 

Sanitary tus yp ae eee by Law and Private In- 
itiative. Enklaar. 

Commercial Sascatine L. van Zanten. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Stockholm. No. 1. 


The Wages of the Telegraph Clerk. 
Lucy Stone. 
Jonas Lie ond His Wife. 


Danskeren.—Kolding. February. 


The Danish in America. L. Schréder. 
Stanley’s Last Travels. S. N. Mouritsen. 


Finsk Tidskrift.—Helsingfors. February. 


Mikael Speranski.—III._M. G. Schybergson. 
Giosué Carducci. K. Alin 

The Culture-Historical Weapon in Lund. 
J.I. Kraszewski. J. Ahrenberg. 


Nyt Tidskrift.—Christiania. 


Aasmund Vinje. J. E. Sars. 
RobertSchumann Edvard Grieg. 
Norwegian Peasant-Rococo. Hans Reusch. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. No, 1. 
Jonas Lie and His Latest Biographers. Georg Géthe. 


No. 3. 


‘s Life and Work. Aug. Wes 
scoveries in Brain Physiology. _ = Tiger- 


William Co r 
— Newer Disc 


tedt. 
Poetry and Autograph Albums in 1500. Richard Steffen. 


Svensk Tidskrift.—Upsala. Nos. 18 and 19. 


eettionity and Socialism. v. Schéele. 
he Vocabulary of the Swedish "Academy. Fredrik Wulff. 
Samtiden.—Bergen. No. 1. 
Despairs. Arne Garbor re 
The Development of Music into a Popular Art. Gerhard 
Schielderup. 
The Fathers of Anarchism. ~ean Thorel. 
Russian Literature. N. Michailowsky. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. No. 1. 
The Arrangement of Our Art a Collections. 


The Coinage Question. E. Meye 
Decadents. Vald Vedel. 








INDEX TO PERIODICALS 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Art Amateur. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

Art Interchange. 

American Journal of Politics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Stents Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

American Amateur Photog- 

- rapher. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Architectural Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London) 

Belford’s Monthly. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Biblical World. 

Cornhill. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church pnonery Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Quarter ly Review. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 

Canadian Magazine. 

Cassier’s Magazine. 

Colorado Magazine. 

Charities Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Christian Thought. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Educational Review (New 


York). 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 








Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Eastern and Western. Review. 

Forum. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 

Fortnightly Review. 
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Greater Britain. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 
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Harper’s Magazine. 
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Homiletic Review. 

Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 

Irish Monthly. 
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gineering Societies. 

Journal of Political Economy. 
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Journal of American Polities. 

Knowledge. 
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on omg 's Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. 
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Ludgate Monthly. 
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Macmillan’s Magazine. 

McClure’s Magazine. 
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ne all 's Magazine. 
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Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
National Magazine. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 
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Over fond Monthly. 
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Poet Lore. 
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Review. 
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—- Review. 
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School Review. 
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. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
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Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 
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Sunday Magazine. 
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University Extension. 

University Magazine. 

United Service. 
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zine 

United Service Magazine. 
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Young England. 

Young Man 
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[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the March numbers of periodicals. 


yr Lady, J. C. Hopkins, Chaut. 
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Letters from South Africa, C. W. Wood, Arg. 
From Cape Town to eg H. W. Lucy, FR. 
Tactics in Metabeleland, F Maurice, USM. 
An Expedition to Mount Kenya, J. W Gregory, FR. 
Italian Explorations in the Upper Basin of the J ub, GJ, 


Feb. 
Tropical Africa as a Factor in Civilization, OD, Feb. 
Alaska, The Thling of, Bessic L. Putnam, GGM, Jan. 
Allen, Ethan, The Sword of, J. R. Weathers, Ed. 
as A Rummage Among Colonial, Agnes M. Lathe, 
Chaut. 
Alps, Climbing in the, C. E, Thomson, O, 
— and Their Theories in Europe, P. Desjardins, 
aut. 


Andorra, A Visit to, GGM, Jan 
Andre, Major: Major Andre’s ‘Story of the Mischianza, CM. 
Antarctic, The Story of the, ScotGM, Feb. 
Antarctic, The Late Expedition to the, ScotGM, Feb. 
Arctic Exploration : 

Exploration of Ellesmere Land, R. Stein, GGM, Jan. 

Ea Great Belt in Winter, wr Edwards, CJ. 

he Glamour of the Arctic, A. Conan Doyle, McCl. 

Pe Pon sg : The High Building and Its Art, Barr Ferree, 


Seri 
sa, Pre-Columbian Engineering in, R. E. L. Robinson, 


Ar ithmetic, The Essentials of, A. G. pape 3 
Armies of Europe, Organization of the, J. - J.0° Connell, JMSI. 
Argentine Republic : New Customs iow, BTJ, eb. 

Arnold, Matthew, and the Celts, M. E, Henry- Ruffin, Cw. 
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Artillery, 
Artists, 
Assam: Journey from Assam to 


A General Review of Existing, Gaston Moch, MSI. 
fodern, and Their Work, C. Stuart Johnson, MM. 
to the Sources of the Irawadi, 


Assyria, Recent, Discoveries in, Prof. Sayce, Treas, F\ 
—- Arrowheads and Jewish Books, Sir Edward oa. 


Astronomy 
Celestial i Photography, R. A. Groarez, OW 
The Harvard Observatory in Peru, Pickering, HGM. 
Atonement, Methodist Doctrine of, 8. MoChesna , M . April. 
i ‘ayes “Ward, 


——- lonian’ Creation Story, The, William 


males, } N ew Letters of, Fred. Wedmore, Bkman. 
Baptismal Customs, WR. 
Barton, Clara, and the Red Cross, Sophia W. R. Williams, RR. 
Barton, Clara, at the Sea Islands, LAH, Feb. 
oes Reconciliation, Sidney Whitman, NewR. 

ible: 

Some Distinctive Features of Old Testament Study, MR, 


April. 

The} Human Element in the ig Philip S. Moxon, NW. 

The New Bible, F. B. Vrooman, A. 

Archeology and the Old Testament, S. R. Driver, CR. 
Bicycling : 

Lene" 's World Tour Awheel : Shanghai to Tanyang, O. 

In Aztec Land Awheel, T. Philip Terry, 

Problem of Mounted Infantry Solved 1 by Cyclists, : JMSI. 
Billroth, Theodore, A Character Sketch 
Bimetallism, The United States in the Matter of, E. J. Scott, 


A 
Birds: Birds), Stoddard gg ee on 
Bismarck, Prince, and the Berlin Reconciliation, N 
Blind: Method of Printing for the Blind, LAH, Yen. 


Blondin, Chevalier, EI. 
Bolivia: Southern Plateau and Sources of the River Pelaya, 


» Feb. 


rE. 
“ Buzz’? (Hummin 


ks : 

Famous First Editions, C. 

The First Edition Mania, W. Roberts, FR. 

Children’s Books of bags Years Ago, SunH. 

The Uses of Books, D, Feb. 1 
Booth, Edwin, Memories of, * all D. P. Bowers, CalIM. 
Booth-Clibborn, Mrs., Frances E. Willard, RC, Feb. 
= ree Secret Doctrine of the, Heinrich Hensoldt, A. 

razi 

The War in Brazil, Constance Eaglestone, —, 
Bribery in England, ‘Suppression of, J. W. Jenks, CM. 
British Empire, Gen. Sir George Chesney, JRCT. 
sremaens, obert, as a Musical Critic, Pauline Jennings, 


me... em Jewelry, B. McEvoy, CanM. 
Business Depression, Causes of the Present, H. C. Ager, JAP. 
Byrom, Dr., and the Beginnings of Methodism, SJ. 
Ceesar, Jesus or, B. O. Flower, A. 
Calabria, G. W. Wood, SunM. 
California : 
The Midwinter Exposition, CalIM. 
The State School at Whittier, Winifred Black, CalIM. 
Mioers’ Homes in the Mojave Desert, J. R. Spears, Chaut. 
Old California Placers and Their Possibilities—I, OM. 
By Northern Rivers, Ninetta Eames, OM 
aa ng Hand-Camera Work and Hand- -Cameras, J. K. Tul- 
och, 
Gms; = Hand-Camera Practice—VIII, C. Ashleigh Snow, 
Canada : 
Geographical Work in Canada in 1893, GJ. 
Ontario and Toronto, G. M. Powell, GGM, Jan. 
Canoe Building for Amateurs, Modern, H. L. Strobridge, O. 
Capital Punishment, Horrors of, W. H. Garrison, FrL. 
Car a? Memoirs of a Famous Cut- Throat, Fred Dixon, 


Cathelin’ Church : 
The Roman ‘ “Index,” C. 
Carmelites in London, M. Lambert, EI. 
The Anti-Catholic C ‘rusade, Washington Gladden, CM. 
Cattle Ranching: A Rodeo at Los Ojos, Frederic Remington, 
arp. 
Charity, The Disease of, Bolton Hall, JAP. : 
Chemistry : : Significance of Carbon in the Universe, R. Ball, 


Chemistry ? What is, Ira Remsen, Chaut. 
Christ : The Son of the C: arpenter, Ly _— Abbott, Cos. 
Christ, The Person of, Wayland Hoyt, Hom 

Christian Heroism in Mexico, J. M. Greene, ChHA. 
Christianity in Britain, Early, Archdeacon Farrar, SunM. 
Child- Study i in the Hospital, H. D. Chapin, F. 

Childs, George W., Harold Parker, MM. 

Childs, George W.: Childs the Giver, Talcott Williams, RR. 
Church and the C ity, The, George P. Mains, MR, April. 
Church of England: 

Some Side Aspects of Disestablishment, NatR. 
Clouds and Landscapes, D. Archibald, EI. 
Coast Defenses of the United States, Fixed, P. C. Hains, 


JMSI. 
Coffee and Cacao Industries of Nicaragua, W. Newell, CalIM. 
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Colonies, British: The British Empire, G. Chesney, JR 

a — of, House of Representatives auc, H. ry Her- 
rt 

Confucius, A Day with, J. H. Lau mee, OS ChHA, 

Connecticut, The Chickasaws in, Pesnece. Chaut. 

Constitutional Revision, Ideas on, J. B. Uhle 

Contrasts and Contradictions, Plutocratic, W. bD 


Cork Forests, CJ. 
Commy Council of London: House of Lords and Betterment, 


owells, Cos. 


Cc 
Creation Story, The Babylonian, William Hayes Ward, HomR. 
Criminals, Identification of, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Cromwell's Veterans i = os J. W. Fortescue, Mac. 
Culture, Prenatal, 8. B. Elliot, A 
Dante: 

Dante: His Times and Work—III, A. J. Butler, MP. 

The Power of Dante, Moira O'Neil, ack. 
Dawson, W. J., on His First Sermon. 
— Penalty, The. J. Ferguson, CanM. 
Debate,-Preparation and Action in, J. M. Racb ier. Sap 
Devil- Hunting i in Elizabethan England, T.G. Law . 
Dickens, Charles, A. D. Hur M. 
Dogs: The Boston Terrier, "Ohaviee F. Leland, O. 
Dow, Neal : Neal Dow’s Ninetieth Birthday, F. E. Willard, 

'e 

Dramatic Criticism, Bram Stoker, NAR. 
is ng Hints About Pen-Drawing—II, Maude Richmond, 


a “Some Historic Duels Egerton Castle, PS. wR. 

Dutch Masters Old: Gerard Dou (1613-1675), T. Cole, CM. 
Dynamite and Dynamiters. Str, Feb. 

Earthquakes and How to Measure Them, Edward S. Holden, 


Economics, The Study of, UE, Feb. 
Edison, Thomas Alva, Charles Barnard, Chaut. 
tecaten : 
See contents of Ed; EdR ; SRev. 
The Preparatory School, Black. 
Elements of Education and Deca Decor of Literature, NC. 
The Education of Our Girls, C 
Teachers’ Pensions, Ernest Gray, CR. 
Des Our Public School System Educate ? Gerturde Buck, 


AP. 
a... School Studies, C. Harrison, D 
Reform of Secondary Education in the Onn ieee, N. M. 


ars AM. 


Beynt the Mountains of Egypt, E. N. Buxton, NC: 

Our Cleopatra, H. D. Traill, Nat 
Electric Power, The Economics of, H. L. Lufkin, CasM. 
— Inventions, The Influence of, T. D. Lockwood, 


asM. 
Elijah Under the Juniper Tree. A. Richter, Treas, Feb. 
Engineering ; How the Ancients Moved Heavy Masses, W. F. 


Durfee, EngM. 
England : Village Life in England, Susan H. Malmesbury, 


AR. 
English People: Modern Habits and Customs, Lady Coke, WR. 
English Throne, A Possible Claimant for the, G. G. Bain, 


MM. 
_— at Harvard, Barrett Wendell, D, March1. 
thics : 
oy n and Morality, Count Leo Tolstoi, CR. 
The New Hedonism, Grant Allen, 
Europe, Dawning of the Twentieth Centu in, CW. 
Exeter and Its Academy, S. Alice Ranlett, NEM. 
Faithfull, Miss Emily, Interviewed, Q. 
Farmer in the North, The, Octave Thanet, Scrib. 
Farmers, Our Common Schools and, E. P. . Powell, NEM. 
— in England, Revolt Against, Edward Porritt, PSQ. 
‘inance: 
Commercial Geography, H R. Mill, GJ, Feb. 
State Banks of Issue, rank L. MeVe .’SEcon. 
The Banks and the Panics of 1893, A. D. N: Oo PSQ. 
British Local Finance—I. G. H. Blunden, PSQ. 
The Cause of Financial Panics, J. W. Bennett, A. 
Florida: 
Subtropical Florida, Charles R. Dodge, Scr 
Florida’s Great Phosphate Industry, ey Allen, EngM. 
On the Upper St John’s, Bradford Torrey, 
Flowers, The Welcomes of W. Hamilton Gibson, Harp. 
Football, How to Reform, L. F. Deland, HGM. 
France: 
French National Statistics and Social Schemes, Bank. 


French Feeling Toward England, André Lebon, NatR. 


French Mining Industries, BTJ, Feb. 
Village Life in France, e 4 
Notre Dame d’Amiens, W. Pater, NC. 


Village Life in France, Marquis de Chambrun, Chaut. 
— Under the Second Empire, Anna L. Bicknell, 


France and the Income Tax, Theodore Stanton, NAR. 
a cs a War: Prince Frederic Charles’ Misconcep- 
ion, 
Froude. J. A., Prehistoric Writings of, Bkman. 
Galileo, Milton Visiting, Philip G. ‘Hammerton, Scrib. 
Garbage, The Utilization of, San. 
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The People of Germany, LH. 
WaEaeere's Coane of Germany, Emily M. Burbank, 
Chau 
The Universities of Germany, E. D. Perry, EdRA. 
Goodness, The Origin of, ba. * J. Savage, NW. 
Cen Fetes Minister, A, Charilaos Tricoupis, J. W. Jenks, 


Hadramaut: A Journ ney in Hadramaut, GJ. 
Haileybury College, C. Sargent, LudM. 
Hamilton, Alexander, A Study of, HF, Barnes, JAP. 
Hardy, Thomas, YM. 
Hartz District and Its Towns, C. A. Channer, GW. 
Harvard. The Study of Education at, P. H. Hanus, EdRA. 
Hawaii, Vancouver and, . Gowen, CanM. 
Hedonism: The New Hedonism, Grant Allen, FR 
Hinduism’s Points of Contact with Christianity, M. Snell, BW. 
Holbein’s Portraits, Abby F. Ferry, NEM. 
Holy Week in Spain, C ; 
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Improvement of Irish Hunters, F. Wrench, NC. 
Training of the Saddle Horse, cone G. Speed, Lipp. 
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Hunting: A Leopard Hunt in Cey'on, F. F. Dixon, oO. 
Hurricanes, Sea Island, Joel Chandler ' Harris, Scrib. 
ymns in War Times, J. H. Ross, H 
Imagination, The, James Russell Si, CM. 
ene The Immigration Question, W. H. Jeffrey, 


Income Tax: 
Is it Desirable ? David A. Nha % 
Reasons in Its Favor, U.S 
-. eae and the Income Tax, Tiadore Stanton, NAR. 
The Indian Currency Muddle, W. R. Lawson, Black. 
The Riots in Bombay, Mac. 
The Evolution of Indian Geogra aphy. R. D. Oldham, GJ. 
Christianit in India—I, Edward Storrow, MisR. 
Religions of India—I, Francis Heyl, MisR. 
The Village in India, W. J. Ashe y, PSQ. 
Indiana, D. P. Putnam, ChHA 
ine: The Chickasaws in Connecticut, H. P. Robinson, 
aut. 
Industries, Home, and the Wilson re A } Bevepentane, NAR. 
Intelligence Offices, Government, LA 
aco 99 's, Precautionary Hints for, jack. Richards, EngM. 
relan 
Ireland of To-day and To-morrow, H. Plunkett, FR. 
The Irish Agricultural Laborer, Ly. Feb. 
Among the Liverpool Irish, Ly, F 
re Literature: Ireland’s Position in Literature, WR. 
taly : 
Modern Cities and Their Development, A. Oldrini, Chaut. 
L’Uomo Fatale: The Effects of i s Return to Office, FR. 
Jamaica A Winter's Holiday. A. U. Faulkner, UM, Feb. 
Japan, The gg Crisis in, C. M. Huntington, SEcon. 
: esus or Caesar, B. O. Flower, A. 
ews: 
The Order and the Hebrew Language, M. Ellinger, Men. 
Shylock and Nathan the Wise, Rudolph Grossman, be. 
Prejudice of Romans Against Jewish Religion, A. Blum, 


Men 
The Tien and His Jew, Poultney Bigelow, Har 
Journalism :_ Pens and Pencils of the Press, J. Hatton, LudM. 
Jumping in England and America, 8. Scoville, Jr 
Jurists: German Jurists and Poets—Il, A. Bice GBag, 


Feb. 
Kantian Bibliogra German, P. 
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Kearney, be Re, aed as Paris, CM. 

Kent, Drowsy, John A. raser, ‘ 

Kurdistan, F. R. Munsell, GJ, rope’ 

Labor : 
cp sey Out, Bank. 

Work for the Workless, A. ey, WR. 

Homes for Workingmen, LAH, 

Natural Monopolies and the a R. T. Fly, NAR. 

Labor Politics in a New Place, Edward Porritt, 

be kingmen’s Colonies of Germany, Emily M. , 
aut. 

Lambeth Palace, G. H. F. Nye, NH. 

Land Laws of New Zealand, E. Reev es, WR. 

Lapland : Angling Experiences, G. Lindesay, Black. 

1“ 7 pe, A Retreat at, W. L. Scott, CW. 

Law, Photography and, William G. i. Oppenheim, AP, Feb. 
ar er as a Public Servant, The, T ennis, JAP. 

Leather Work asa Handicraft—IIl, Evelyn H. Nordhoff, AI. 

Leopard Hunt in Ceylon, F F. Dixon, oO. 

Libraries, Recent Improvements in Public, E.C. Hovey, NAR. 

Life, The Ascent of—IV, Stinson Jarvis, A. 

Life, Aspects of, Edwin "Arnold, SJ. 

Linen Industry of Ulster, J. W. Steel, CFM. 
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Elementary Education and Decay of eo NC. 
Pioneers of Southern, S. A. Link, vg ee 

| nent and the Scientific Spirit, 0. L 

uor Traffic, The Gothenburg System ae ne an “Gould, F. 
rg ography, Elements of, AA, 


Logic, Anomalies in, J. H. Hyslo op, PR. 

Longfellow’s “* Spanish Student,” How to Study, PL. 
Lords, House of, and Bettermen . \. 

Lotos-Eaters, Sir L. Griffin, NC. 

Lourdes, A Pilgrimage to, CM 

Lowell in His Letters, J. W. Chadwick, F. 

Lumbering : The Timber Cruiser, Julius Chambers, CM. 
Laxary, Leslie Stephen, NatR. 


“Mad — Squgre Garden, The, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 


Mammalian Linguists, Eugene M. Aaron, GGM, Jan. 
Manhattan, Vignettes of—IV, Brander Matthews, Harp. 
Manual Training vs. the Old Method of Education, A. H. 
Heinemann, A, 
iano in East London, H. Dendy, CR. 
— c ee The First Corps Cadets, M. V. M., A. L. 
pring, O. 
Maupassant, Gu 
Methodism, Dr. Byrom and the Beginnin of, SJ. 
_— Doctrine of Atonement, S. McChesney, MR, April. 
exico: 
Mexico and Its People, P. H. Bryce, hers 
A Rodeo at Los Ojos, Frederic Remington 
The a pereaat for ..exican Independence, "7. 8s cLeish, UM, 
Would ™ Annexation of Mexico be Desirable? H. W. 
en, A. 
Microscope and How to Use It, W. H. Dallinger, YM. 
Miller, Joaquin, An Hour With, Elodie Hogan, CalIM. 
ae: What Millionaires Give to Schools, S. P. Cad- 
man au 
Milton Visiting: Galileo, Philip Gilbert Hammerton, Scrib. 
Miners’ Homes in the Mojave Desert, J. Spears, Chaut. 
Missionary, The Spirit of the Early, $.B.H ges, 3. CW. 
Missions, felations of Sunday Schools to, E. Horr, MisH. 
Mormons, Rev. H_ R. Haweis, CR. 
Music: Is the Musical Idea Masculine ? Edith Brower. AM. 
Nansen <a State of the Siberian Sea, J. Wiggins, 


GJ, Feb 
Napoleon I, Quadrilles at the Court of, F. Masson, Cos. 
Nassau, Sprin Days at, W. H. Downe, M. 
Nationaiists, The Programme of the, Edward Bellamy, F. 
Natural Science: The Geography of Mammals, W. L. Sclater, 
GJ, Feb. 

Navies : 

The Navy and Its Duties, Black. 

The Official Estimate of the Rival Navies, NewR. 

The Influence of Sea Power, F. N. laude, NatR. 

Early Years of the French Navy, G. Winterwood, GW. 

Ships of the New British Navy, W. Laird Clowes, EngM. 

A Naval Union with Great Britain, Sir G. S. Clarke. NAR. 
Navi = Origin and Development of Steam, G. H. Preble, 


de, PMM. 


en The New England, Jane Shelton, pa, 
New England Governors, A Conference of, F. T. Greenhalge, 


AR. 
New York: A New Constitution for New York, RR. 
New Zealand: 
The Land Laws of New Zealand, E. Reeves, WR. 
| Zealand Under the Female Franchise, Mrs. Fawcett, 


Nicaragua, Coffee and Cacao Industries of, W_N: — CalIM. 
Novelists, English, of the Hour, Anna Leach, M 

Numbers, Something About, S. M. Rowles, HC. 

O'Neill, Moira, Bkman. 

Opium, Its Use and Abuse, Robson Roose, PMM. 

Orchestra, The Mod odern—Ifl, Arthur Weld, Mus. 

Orient: Western Nations and Eastern Markets, fi. S. Hallett, 


Oxford, Undergraduate Life at, Arthur Inkersley, UM. 
Paracelsus, The Problem of. Josiah Royce, NW. 
Paradise and the First Sin, William R. Harper, BW. 
Parkman, Francis, James Schouler, HGM. 
Parliament, The English : 
The House of Lords as a Constitutional Force, NewR. 
The Impending Revolution, Goldwin Smith, NC. 
Rea ons for Coalition, NatR. 
The Chamberlain Coalition Programme, E. Dicey, NC. 
Escaped from the Wreck, Black. 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair, H. W. Lucey, Str, Feb. 
The Referendum, NatR. 
Parliaments, European, F. S. Daniel, FrL. 
Partington, Mrs.: Experiences During Many Years—VI, 


NE} 
Pasehale ‘Gaudium, William * oie, CW. 
Pauperism ;: Outdoor Relief, C 
Perowne, Bishop, SunH. 
Persia, Shah of, in England, Prof. th ~ sat NC. 
Petroleum Industry in Sone BTJ, F 
Photogrammetry, alloon, R . Meade Bach JMSI. 
Photography : See contents of AP, PB, WPM, PA, 
Politeness? That is, A. B. Martin, Chaut. 
Poor, How Not to Help the—II, J. H. gt » Cae. 
Population of England and Wales, BTJ, F’ 
Poverty, Causes and Cure of, Joseph Gook, © 
Poverty, Colonization a a Remedy yt Cit _ Yr. '¢. Peabody, F. > 
Premier and President, J. A. Cooper, C. 
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Prenatal Culture, S. B. Elliot, A. 
Prisons in the Old World and the New, Major Griffiths, NAR. 
Psychical Research : Savage Spiritualism, Long. 
Psychology : Cosmic Emotion, T. E. Fuller, WR. 
Psychology, Modern, and Theories of Knowledge. J. E. 
Creighton, Pr. 
Railways: ; 
The ‘Tehuantepec Isthmus Railway, Sefior, Don Matias 
Romero, EngM. 
Nationalization of Railroads, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, A. 
Recent Railroad Failures 7 Their Lessons, S. Sterne, F. 
The Cable Street Railway, P. G. Hubert, Jr. 
Railway Dev ay mg J.8. Jeans, FR. 
Red C —— Miss Clara Barton and the, Sophia W. R. Williams, 


Referendum, The, NatR. 

Regnier, Monsieur, Mystery of, Archibald Forbes, NC. 

Reid, Captain, More About, Emma H. Ferguson, Lipp. 
Relation, The Psychology of, E. B. Titchener, PR. 

Relief: Emergency Relief at Washington, RR. 

Religion and Morality, Count Leo Tolstoi, CR. 

Religion: The New Eirenikon, W. R. Sullivan, WR. 
—— Story of the World’s Parliament of, F. H. Stead, 


Religious Analysis of a New England Town, W. B. Hale, F. 
Religious Sects, Stability of Great, H. K. Carroll, F. 
Representatives, House of, and House of Commons, H. A. Her- 
bert, NAR. 
Repuditation, E. M. Burchard, JAP. 
wens Foundation Fact of the Gospel, A. Maclaren, 
om 
River and Harbor Improvement, N. C. Blanchard, NAR. 
Roumanian Import Duties, BTJ, ‘eb. 
Rowing at Yale and Harvard, J. R. Finlay, 0 
Running, Cross-Country, History of, in 
Baynes, 

nore _— Picturesque Village Homes, Mary C. 
Ruskin at Home, M. H. Spielmann, McCl. 
Russia : 

Stundism in Russia, C. Bonnekemper, MisR. 

The Agricultural Machinery Trade, BTJ, Feb. 

The Russian and His Jew, Poultney Bigelow, Harp. 
Sanitation : 

Aggressive Sanitation, San. 

Sanitary Condition of New York City, San. 
Scientific Problems of the Future, Lieut.-Col. Btedale, CR. 
Scott, Sir Walter, and the Historical Novel, E. L. Arnold, 


America, E. H. 
Smith, 


Ata. 
Scott’s Familiar Letters, AM. 
Seals, A Summer Among the, W. B- Shoemaker, US. 
Search-Light Projectors, Large, H. M. Norris, CasM. 
Sermons: How I reseere My Sermons. K. B. Tupper, HomR. 
Serpent Worshi » and Its Mysteries, Samuel Jaros, HC. 
Shakespeare’s Natural History : ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” CR 
Shipping, A Present Chance for American, E. T. Chamber- 
ain, NAR. 

Shorthand: See contents of Sten ; SJ. 
Silver-Lead Smelting, American Practice in, EngM. 
Socialism : 

Fabian Economics, W. H. Mallock, FR. 

Republicanism vs. Socialism. W. Lloyd, WR. 

Christian Socialism, P. 8. Moxon, NEM. 
Sociology, Music as a Factor in, Homer A. Moore, Mus. 
Solomon, The Song of, Karl Budde, NW 
South Carolina: Sea Islands, Clara’ Barton, LAH, Feb. 
Sovereignty, Austin’s AusOey of, 
Spain, Holy Week in, CV 
Spoils § System, Demoralizing Influence of the, C. C. Andrews, 

JAP. 
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